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titied Climate 


N GEORGIA, maybe a high-posted 

“age spinning room. In Maise, perhaps a 

ES ee woolen card room; or in Virginia, possibly 

OMATIC a rayon weave room. Geographical differ- 

ences, mechanical differences, technical 
differences. 


Such varied basic differences each involve 
a different Air Conditioning approach and 
treatment. It is such differences that have 
induced and so produced our complete line 
of Parks Certified Climate devices. With 
these to work with and the experience of 
the years to guide, the appropriate device 
is selected without bias. The results to the 
purchaser are more satisfactory. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 





recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheter, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Ine, 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE. NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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Until recently, our method of hardening 
castings was by the use of iron chills in 
the molds. Castings were not always 
satisfactory .. . they lacked uniformity ... 


standards were difficult to maintain. 


THE SOLUTION 


Electronic Induction Heat Treatment 
solved our problem by eliminating the 
inaccuracies of the old method. Positive 
control is assured of the depth, area,. 
and contour of the section being hardened. 
To this scientific control we have added 
modern production methods. Our 
constant search for improved manufac- 
turing methods results in a finer product. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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| ae operate at higher speeds, with 
freedom from oil spotting, when 
lubricated with Texaco Stazon. This spe- 
cial-purpose lubricant stays on bearing 
surfaces ... doesn’t splatter, creep 
or drip. 

Use Texaco Stazon on loom cranks, 
top rolls and other equipment. It stands 
up under load shocks, does not form 
gummy deposits. You'll find, as have 


operators everywhere, that Stazon as- 


sures a higher output of spot-free yard- 
age and yarn... with fewer applications 


and lower maintenance costs. 

For improved loom cam operation, 
use Texaco No. 919 Lubricant S. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service, call the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








TEXACO Lubricants 


RHE TEXACO STAR THEATRIFOIRM FRMES PEXONI LB evl BOS PRY! co: 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 





PRODUCTION: 2,000 bobbins per hour by one operator | 


The winding units travel around the machine making Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks. 
a full bobbin each circuit. 

ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and starts Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 
the empty bobbins. 

Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper and are Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately con- 
sorted and fed automatically. trolled by a feeler working against a stationary rack. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and when 
several lots are run, they are sorted and placed in 
separate boxes. 

Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the Automatic 
Head, making all bunches uniform. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives overlapping 
layers of wind, giving greatly improved weaving results. 


A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed motor drives Low investment and maintenance cosis due to simple 
the spindles directly. construction of winding units and to the use of only 
Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. ONE automatic head to serve all spindles. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
ta Greenville, S. C. 
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1. Interior of Power Station. 


2. The rows of ventilators 
identify the electrolytic cell 
buildings. Power house and 
boiler stacks are shown in 


foreground. 


3. The building where solid 
and flake caustic soda will 


be manufactured, 


© te 


Built to make wartime magnesium, “Lake Charles” 
is being converted to the manufacture of chlorine 
and caustic soda. While actual production will 
not start until some time next year, the existence 
of certain vital facilities permits an earlier start 
than would be possible by constructing an entirely 
new plant. “Lake Charles” will be operated by 
The Southern Alkali Corporation—a: Pittsburgh 





COLUMBIA 


* Philadelphia 
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Plate Glass Company afhliate. Located in Louisi- 
ana, this plant adds an important link to a cross- 
the-country group of facilities, all strategically 
located to serve industry efficiently and econo- 
mically. This group includes a Texas Plant at 
Corpus Christi—owned by The Southern Alkali 
Corporation—and Columbia plants at Barberton, 
Ohio, Natrium, W.Va., and Owens Lake, Calif. 


* Minneapolis + Charlotte 
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Chicago - 


CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Boston - St Louis 


San Francisco 


pa ane ee 2 oe ee Oe ee 





COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash- Caustic Soda « Liquid 
Chiorine « Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chioride * Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer)* Medified 
Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)*CalceneT(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 





Extra Cleaning at No Additional Operating Cost 


» « « an advantage which no mill can overlook today 


Buyers of yarns and fabrics are becoming more and more critical of impertections 
such as neps, peppery leaf and broken seed fragments in their goods. 


One of the well-known mills in the “quality class” has recently completed a series 
of tests on the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper and Waste Control Screen which 
have been in operation in their mill for the past year. They found that in addition 
to the extra cleaning effected by this equipment the return on their investment in 
One year was approximately —_s — ” 

A survey of your plant might mew’ bo & 

how the Continuous Stripper and. | 

Waste Control Screen could also © : C4 
be of definite advantage to your a - 
mill. hoe 





%o 





BEFORE 
installing 


Yo inssaling 
Waste Control Screen reduced neps 39 ie 


AFTER 
installing 
new screen 









% 
reduced foreign matter 26 





BEFORE | 
installing | |" 


% mel Screen | | , en 


reduced mean staple length in fly bf CS a 


met’ screen . 

















BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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Removing a "frozen'’ cylinder with a crowbar, 
wedges, and hammers can be as destructive as open- 


ing a door with a battering ram. 


EZY-APART makes removing a cylinder as easy, sim- 
ple, and safe as turning a door knob. Hydraulic force 
applied at exactly opposite points, and over a large 
area of the rim, will separate any section in as little 


as thirty minutes. 


EZY-APART . . . a midget in size, is easy to place on 
the drum, but once adjusted, it has the strength of a 
giant . . . giving a pressure as high as 24,000 pounds 


when necessary. 


In many mills, EZY-APART is reducing “down-time”’ 
of machines as much as 50%, with a savings of 50°, 
in manhours. Furthermore this modern machine en- 
ables them to salvage 60°, more cylinder heads. 


Write for descriptive literature today. 





EZY-APART 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Adjustable to fit drums from 
7 to 10 in. in diameter. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA . 
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Synthetic fibres are coming into fashion. 


And with them come new processing prob- 


lems for the textile industry. New equip- 
ment may be needed . . . new manufactur- 
ing methods—even new process water. 

For the impurities that ordinary water 
contains could easily disturb chemical re- 
actions, spoil the finish of fabrics, cause 
spotty, off-color dye-lots. Permutit* Water 


Conditioning removes these impurities. 





More and more today, mill executives 


are relying on modern Permutit equipmént 
to contgol the quality of their process wate 
—and of\ their woolens, cottons, silks and 


rayons. What about you? 


Write to\ The Permutit Company, Dept. 
C7, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


Montreal. * Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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“lhe Tanproved 


“WHITEOIL” 











OIL-LESS BEARING BOI STERS 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 
LESS FRICTION 
SLOT FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 








RETURN 
OIL SLOT 


METAL 
TUBING 
SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
BY NEEDING OIL AT LESS RESERVE OIL 


FREQUENT INTERVALS STAYS CLEAN 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 
BOTTOM 





| | LONG LIFE 





TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Phone 3-9831 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Pr. O. Bax 4245 
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TOPS IN FINISHING OILS 





A superior finishing oil for fine cottons and all synthetics. This sulfonated syn- 
thetic ester gives fabrics softness, body, draping quality and that mellow full 
hand which distinguishes outstanding cottons and rayons. 

By every standard, Soluble Luxolene has proved an exceptional finishing 
oil—one of a group of Drew’s outstanding textile chemicals. 

There is a “Drew Tested” product for every fabric — for every processing 
problem in textiles. Write today for detailed information and experimental 
samples of Soluble Luxolene. 


PENETRANTS * DYE ASSISTANTS 
SCOURING ‘COMPOUNDS + WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 
SOFTENERS « FINISHES * SULFONATED OILS * TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LAB 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


| am interested in Soluble Luxolene : 


[1] Send complete information 5 
(-] Send sample for mill trial : 
(_] Have technical representative call 


aa tip IO ioe ah 


F.F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOONTON NEW JERSEY 


TESTED 
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(ABOVE) TEXROPE Wide-Range Vari-Pitch 
sheave and V-belts give flexible speed range 
of almost 2 to 1 on this roving frame in a tex- 
tile mill. Installation is simple, low in cost. 
Speed adjustments are easily and quickly made. 


“MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVE 


























GOES ON EASY . . . GRIPS TIGHT 


Patented “‘Magic-Grip” sheave comes completel 

assembled. You simply slip it on the shaft 
(there’s easy clearance for even over-size 
shafts) then tighten three cap screws. Sheave 
is locked on with a powerful clamp fit — yet 
it can be removed just as easily. No hammer- 
ing to damage motor bearings — no filing or 
reaming. And, no wobble, weave or backlash. 











ALLIS©® CHALMERS 





SET THE RIGHT 


Speed FOR PEAK 








a 


taal 





TEXROPE Variable-Speed Drives 
Give Speed Flexibility at Low Cost 


N MILLS, machine tools, blowers, pumps — wherever 

changes in speed will add to operating efficiency, output 

or economy — get the speed flexibility you need with low-cost 

constant-speed motors and Texrope Variable Speed Drives. 

There are types to meet all requirements: Vari-Pitch sheaves, for 

stationary and motion control, Wide-Range Vari-Pitch drives 
and Speed-Changers. 


COMPLETE V-BELT SERVICE: Your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
or district office offers TEXROPE ‘‘Super-7” V-Belts in five 
types, all lengths and sections; TEXSTEEL, TEXDRIVE and 
“Magic-Grip” Sheaves. It’s a COMPLETE line of V-Belt equip- 
ment, engineered by Allis-Chalmers, originator of the multiple 


V-Belt Drive. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 2084 


TEXROPE 











One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


V-BELT DRIVES 
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INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR NOPCO FUA 
FORCES PRODUCTION 


EXPANSION 








Nopco plans to increase facilities for 
manufacturing revolutionary new self- 
fulling, self-scouring wool oil 





36 prominent wool manufacturers 
have already adopted NOPCO 
FUA—though it was only recently 
introduced. 

36 mills have found this new 
development a “chemical miracle” 
in speeding up wool processing, 
and cutting operation costs, in 
addition to improving yarn and 
fabric quality. 

As a result, the demand for 
NOPCO FUA has far exceeded 
the supply. ‘To meet this moto 
NOPCO is shortly inc ee 
manufacturing facilities to 
pace with present and future 
demand. 

If in the 20 features of NOPCO 
FUA listed below you find advan- 
tages applicable to your produc- 
tion problems, get your order in 
early for shipment when available. 


NOPCO FUA aids 
wool production 20 ways 


100% fatty—no mineral oil 
* 
non-oxidizable 

* 
s up carding—won’t gum up 
e cards—anti-static properties cut 
down fly and reduce “loading up” 

on the clothing 


cuts stripping time 





penetrates and nourishes leather rub 
rolls and condenser tapes, leaving 
them soft and preserving natural life 
and cushion of the leather 


a 
produces a rounder, loftier roving 


s 
maintains original loft and resiliency 
of wool fibers . 


prevents ‘‘bearding’’—a common 
cause of fiber weakening 


. 
helps increase yarn’s tensile strength 


improves spinning and performs 

equally well on either mules or 
es ~ 

does not become set in the yarn dur- 


ing steaming nor in the goods after 
steaming and crabbing 


” 
performs like an oil on the fibers dur- 
ing carding and spinning and like a 
soap in the wet finishing operations 





remarkable fulling and scouring 
results without = of soap or 
detergents 

leaves the seatlinn dels and folds in 


Same manner as when soap or de- 
tergents are used 


s 
appreciable saving in rinsing time 


a 
more compatible with fugitive tints 
than any similar product 

os 


aids level piece dyeing 
+ 
eliminates need of excessive alkali 


a 
gives extremely low ether extraction 
* 


helps remove pitch or tar easily 


NOPCO FUA offers these important 
aids to better wool processing at no 
material increase in cost. Write to- 
day for fully informative Nopco 
Data Bulletin. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston + HARRISON, N. J. 


Chicago 


Richmond, Calif. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cedartown, Ga. 


NOPCO FUA 


self-fulling, self-scouring wool oil 





qi EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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HIGHER SPEEDS 
MADE_ PRACTICAL 


In aviation, the new jet-propelled P-80 
represents the newest achievement in higher 
speeds, made practical through advanced engineer- 
ing design. 







In spinning and twisting, Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylin- 
ders have made practical higher speeds through two-way 
vibration control. 


|. Precision diameter of all sections 
2. Dynamic Balancing 


Jenkins improved methods of fabricating and balancing produces 
a cylinder so perfectly balanced throughout its entire lengt 
that a frame fully equipped with these smoother-runninc 
cylinders permits notably higher speeds and assures more 
uniform quality. 






All sizes, makes and models of cylinders for spinning, 
twister, and quiller frames manufactured, rebuilt, 
and repaired. Prompt rebuilding service avail- 
able now. 


| " ae a om 
ey 
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STOP THESE! 


Stuck bearings on starting; 
Frequent readjustment; 

Frayed selvage on tapes; 

Higher power consumption; 
High cleaning cost; 

Unequal wear of wood bearings; 
Cut cylinders from off tabes; 
Tapes jump off when started; 
Risk of fire from jumped tapes; 


. « by replacing your wood bearings 
and tin tension pulleys with 


MEADOWS precision 


BALL-BEARING TENSION PULLEYS 






M-22W—Whitin Spinning 

M-22S-—-Saco Lowell & 
Saco-Petit Spinning 

B-259 — Twisters 


B-241—Spinning (°« shaft) 
B-242—Twisting (1'% shaft) 





M-48 
Washer 





M-21 — Spinning (4% shaft) 
B-258 —T wisting (1% shaft) 


a 





1'4x3 Pulley B-214-LA Spinning 7 


1°4x4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 
2 x 4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 


- 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
















B-2443—3 Ib. (% shaft) 
B-244—4 tb. (% shafo) 
B-245—5'> tb. (1% shaft) — 
B-247—7'4 th. (1% shaft) 
B-25$0—11 Ib- (1% shafe) 





: 








Many mills pay for them with labor 
and power savings, and increased 
production in one year’s time. 

® More uniform spindle speeds 

® Maintain permanent adjustment 

® No stuck bearings 


® Lubricate only twice a year 
{every 5000 hours) 


® Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck 
or worn bearings 


Different pulley sizes, brackets and 
weights to handle any frame from 
lightest spinning to heaviest cable 
twisting. 

Our representatives will check your 
frames with Stroboscope and tension 
scales and make proper recommenda- 
t1i0n, 

Also Four-Spindle Drive Band Ten- 
sion Pulleys, Bands, Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder Units, Meadows Superior 
Saddles, Separator Shields, Worsted 
Roving Pulleys, Band-to-Tape Drive 
Conversions. 





Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, $. C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.0. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 











ATLANTA, GA. 
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00.000 Bancroft Plant 
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BANCROFT INSTALLS A 
SECOND DU PONT CONTINUOUS 
PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYSTEM! 


New unit will increase continuous bleaching 
































SOME OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 
processing work in the country is 
done by Joseph Bancroft & Sons, 
producers of the famous ‘‘ Basco,”’ 
‘‘Staze-Rite,”’ ‘‘Ban-Flame”’ and 
‘*Everglaze’’ finishes. Their bleach- 
ing must not only be careful, uni- 
form, high-quality. It must also be 
rapid. That’s why, two years ago, 
Bancroft installed a Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tem. Daily, since then, thousands 
of yards of goods of all classes 
have been put through. . . poplins, 
print cloths, broadcloths_ twills. 
A considerable portion of the 
bleached goods is vat-dyed. The 
bleach is fast, continuous, uniform, 
and the number of seconds is great- 
ly reduced. All in all, the record of 
this Du Pont system has been so 


P- 
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capacity to over 2 million yards per week 


satisfactory that when Bancroft 
found they needed added capacity, 
they specified a second Du Pont 
Continuous Bleaching unit just like 
the first. When this unit is in oper- 
ation, Bancroft’s continuous 
bleaching capacity will beincreased 
to over two million yards per week! 
* *K * 
We will be glad to work with you 
in studying your plant require- 
ments to determine how a Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System can benefit you. Du Pont 
Technical Service Men will help 
you survey your plant, select your 
equipment and assist in starting 
up your process. For more details, 
just write E.I.du Pontde Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


. THROUGH CHEMISTRY OPON 
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“8 ENDS UP’ DRAWING 
means better Sliver i 


Greater and more uniform draft with more doublings in “8 Ends Up” 
drawing gives lower variations and promotes more efficient spinning. 


Medley “8 Ends Up” drawing is the best for smoother and more eco- 


nomical processing of cotton, wool, and synthetic fibers of staple lengths 
from %” to 2”. 


The new “8 Ends Up” frame is only one of a complete line of new 
Medley frames to handle fibers of from %” to 9” staple lengths. 


“S ends ups means less ends down 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


400 - 32ND STREET, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER AND SPINDLE CO. 


V, Medley System if Giahdelele me Gace lale M11 ¢el slam) om Clel-b20la) icp) pF 
t€ € t - 
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This new book gives complete de- 
tails of the Westinghouse electronic 
heating units—1 to 100 kw—and 
their uses in modern textile produc- 
tion. Ask your nearest Westinghouse 
office for a copy of B-3551. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Textile mills will find new help in twist setting with improved 


Westinghouse electronic heating. 


This efficient heating technique has gone to work in many 
other important phases of textile processing ...cake and dye- 
package drying, for example. And Westinghouse electronic 
heating equipment offers triple savings to textile mills: major 
reductions in material in process, less space needed for dryers 


and important operating economies. 


A Westinghouse engineer is ready any time to work with you 


in putting electronic heating 
to work now in your own pro- 
duction. Ask your nearest 
Westinghouse office to help. 
Or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 3.02069 
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Two good ways to pick 
Fivorescent Lamps 











You might start by becoming an expert on | 
skiagraphy—‘‘shadow-photo” technique of photo- 
graphing transparent objects. General Electric 
uses skiagraphs like the one above to check on 


‘s Imsist on the (3) Monogram wheneve 
the structure of the glass stem of G-E fluorescent S vnenever 








lamps. This one shows whether the lamp is prop- | you buy fluorescent lamps for office or fac- 


tory. G-E’s 480 tests and inspections make 
dead certain that G-E fluorescent lamps will 
give you the most for your money... in light 


erly sealed. And that’s important. If those little | 
} contour lines, marked by arrows, weren’t exactly y | 
the right shape, the lamp would be weakened 
and its life shortened. But skiagraphy is only 
one way to check fluorescent lamps. You'd 
have to master hundreds of other inspection 


output and lamp life. *And G-E lamp research 
is constantly at work to make G-E Lamps ever 
better, and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


methods too, and invest millions of dollars in 








the equipment to make the tests. But G-E has 
done all that for you. All. you have to do is... | 


4 





GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
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Crisp is the word 








for a winter’s morning 


efor Sunday morning bacon 





\eeefor a fresh pecket handkerchief 





And ... for that quality “handkerchief finish” you get with Syton. In light cottons, voil, . 
and lawns ... and in rayons . . . a low concentration of Monsanto's unique finishing agent, 


Syton, provides that smooth, dry, crisp, silk-like finish that is recognized for quality. 


In addition... 


... the Syton treatment improves body and fullness and still leaves the fabric supple. 
By increasing the interfacial friction between fibers, Syton also arrests slippage in 
the fabric structure, increases seam strength of rayon, nylon, silk and glass fabric. 

In larger concentrations Syton will provide a quality, delustered appearance, with- 


out greying the material. 


Easy to use... 


Syton is a highly modified silica dispersion in water. As fabrics are dipped into 
the Syton solution the tiny fibrils penetrate the fibers leaving a continuous deposit. 
No special equipment is required for the treatment, and no heat. Syton is com- 


patible with other finishing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 





| Complete technical data on Syton, samples and assistance in getting the 


: 
" Y T (} N | treatment started in your operation, may be arranged for by addressing: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


The “Jextile 


SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


CHEMICALS “» PLASTICS 
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because Accotex has 
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8 ADVANTAGES OF ACCOTEX COTS 





j. LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. 5. GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
And they can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 


2. GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain 6, SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex Cots 


their excellent grip, because their cork-arfd- are not affected by oil, water, dyes, or any 


synthetic composition resists slicking. of the commonly used textile solvents. 


3, REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resistance 7 SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION — Accotex 


to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. Cots have no seams—no structural weak- 
nesses fo cause premature failure. 


¢, REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots have 
little affinity for textile fibers and are not &, QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots are 


affected by temperature or humidity. ready glued for easier, quicker assembly. 
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YARN LONGER 





rubber's toughness and cork's'grip" 


CCOTEX Cots spin quality yarn longer 
A than “straight” synthetic covers be- 
cause Accotex combines the advantages of 
synthetic rubber and cork. Specially com- 
pounded synthetic rubber gives Accotex 
toughness. High-friction cork provides con- 
sistently better drafting for consistently high 
yarn strength. And because cork also helps 
prevent slicking, Accotex Cots don’t need 
the frequent rebuffing that shortens cot life. 


Other spinning advantages result from 
this combination of cork and synthetic. Ac- 
cotex Cots eyebrow less and their resilience 
provides quick recovery from hard ends. 
And since they can be rebuffed as many as 
five or six times, you get that many extra 


service lives from every Accotex Cot. 


Install Accotex Cots on test frames now. 
See for yourself why Accotex is now serving 
more spindles than any other synthetic cot. 
Ask your Armstrong representative for sam- 
ples, prices, and complete information. Or 
write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Department, 
3607 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 








Also by the makers of Accotex Cots 


... the Accotex Apron 





In the Accotex Long Draft Apron, 
heavy layers of non-oxidizing 
synthetic rubber enclose a sturdy, 
non-stretch cord interliner. This 
exclusive Accotex construction, 
shown below, gives you more pro- 
duction, cleaner-running work, 
reduced lapping, and better grip. 
These advantages of the Accotex 
Apron are results of the same 
specialized research and technical 
skill that produced the dur- ven oF 
able Accotex Cot. — 




















CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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imparts 


to ALL RAYONS 
A SYNTHETICS & COTTONS 





















































REG. U.S. PAT. OFF _ 
The ke | Supreme 


a. MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 
know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 


desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 


mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .. . and 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 


this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further tnforma- A x K A N SAS 4 O. y N - 


tion furnished at your request. . o4 Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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@ more CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Vital factor in any production picture is 
steady, uninterrupted machine operation. 
Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication as- 
sures peak machine efficiency and greater 
overall production. 


© Lower MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Correct oils and greases prolong machine 
life, reduce production losses due to “down- 
time”, minimize repair bills. This means 
important savings, increased profits. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 
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Find these hidden Profits... 





inside your plant! 


©) REDUCE POWER CONSUMPTION 


By reducing friction losses, Socony-Vacuum 
lubricants cut power waste. In the power 
plant, correct oils keep turbines, Diesels, 
steam engines and air compressors oper- 
ating at peak efficiency. 


@DLoweR LUBRICATION Costs 


Quality lubricants stand up longer, give 
maximum protection with minimum con- 
sumption. Ultimate lubrication costs are 
lower. Get these profits for your plant. 
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Dozens of textile mills have discovered that 
unused ceiling space can be putto profitable 
use by installation of overhead Cleveland 
Tramrail materials handling equipment. 


Floor congestion is relieved by deliver- 
ing materials overhead. Floor wear is great- 
ly reduced. Floor space is saved. 


The many usual floor hindrances do not 
impede Cleveland Tramrail. When trans. them into the hookers with this hand propelled carrier 
porting materials overhead there are no and electric hoist 
7 nea % a oo ri a (Upper left) Three rolls of cloth are usually carried at a 
way. e path ahead is a were wear on time with the Cleveland Tramrail system to these 
it is the best and most efficient route be- siniadiiinns 
cause it is carefully planned that way. 


Let us demonstrate how you too can 
profit with Cleveland Tramrail for handling 
rolls, lap, beams, bales, raw stock, etc. No 
obligation, of course, 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CURVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 


illustrated. Write for free copy. TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
1175 EAST 283x0 St. WICKLIFFE. ON10. 


SO age SRO we. yoy Be 25e 
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GWM Ot Stuer” BY LEININGER 


Here are socks you’d expect to see 
on men who are young in spirit... who 
like the outdoors, who gO places s and 
do things and kick up their heels now 
and then. 

Helping to give Wm. G. Leininger 
Knitting Co.’s Sox-Cess brand the 
sales- sillien life and sparkle that you 
can recognize in this color reproduc- 
tion are ‘dyes by Sandoz, supplier to 
many of the leaders in textiles. 

A consistent policy of thinking ahead 
with textiles means that you can depend 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, 


upon Sandoz to develop colors that 
will accurately, efhciently and econom- 
ically re produc e the ideas of the pro- 
gressive designer. For example: the 
Azoform and ‘Viscoform colors which 
have such good fastness to washing on 
Cotton or Rayon; the Xylene Milling 
and Sulfonine colors for Wool and 
Worsted going into knitting yarns of all 
types; and the newer group of Brilliant 
Alizarine and Alizarine Milling colors 
of outstanding fastness to both mill and 
wearing requirements. 


inks ablad Witte VGindes S 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... you'll find 
the “color achievements” you see in 
these Sandoz advertisements a reliable 
guide to your needs. 

Sandoz ap plication laboratories are 
at your service in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte 
and Toronto where stocks in wide 
range are carried. Other branches are 
located in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 








See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINTS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements ‘ 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NYLON SIZING 
AND CONING 


Mill experience has brought out the de- 
sirability of several changes in the pro- 
cedure of handling nylon in preparation 
for pineapple coning. 

It has been found that steamirg after 
sizing has a tendency to soften the size 
and cause the coils of yarn to stick to- 
gether. For this reason, most throwirg 
mills have discontinued steaming after 
sizing and have instead increased the 
period of steaming after twisting and be- 
fore sizing from 1% to 2) hours. Some 
mills report steaming as long as 3 hours. 

The lagging time in the sizing area has 
also been changed. Instead of periods of 
12 to 24 hours previously recommended, 
lagging from 16 to 20 hours now seems to 
be the general practice, with temperature 
in the sizing room at 84° and the relative 
humidity at 50%. 

In the coning area, also, more lagging 
time may be required, for faults in wind- 
ing have been traced to a too short lag- 
ging period. For an 8-ounce package, 12 
to 16 hours are allowed for lagging, in- 
stead of limiting the period to 12 hours. 
Temperature is maintained at 76° and 
humidity at 70%. 

In the earlier installations of the No. 50 
Coning Machine for pineapple coning of 
nylon, the use of a 5-ounce Differential 
Pressure Weight was recommended. It is 
now considered that more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by using 10-ounce and 
5-ounce Weights together, making a total 
of 15 ounces and providing a pressure of 
30-35 ounces at the start of winding. 


CONTROLLING TENSION ON 
THE ROTO-CONER* 


While the tension weights govern the 
amount of applied tension on the yarn, it 
is the behavior of the discs that governs 
the evenness of the tension. And the con- 
trol exerted by the discs is provided pri- 
marily by the lower disc, for if the lower 
disc is in control, the upper disc has to be 
in control. 


23.6.1 





PROVIDENCE Boston 


28 





PHILADELPHIA 


58 OF A SERIES ON 


Both discs shou'd be free to turn con- 
stantly, so that wear on the discs will be 
evenly distributed and there will be no 
chance for lint to collect between the 
discs causing the upper disc to lift, with 
resultant loss of tension. 


However, in most cases, it is not de- 
sirable to have the discs spin too rapidly, 
because in the event an end breaks, the 
yarn is inclined to tangle between the 
discs. Even while running, the yarn might 
be thrown out from between the discs. 
(Occasionally it is necessary to have both 
discs turn rapidly in order to throw out 
trash and lint, as when winding yarn con- 
taining a large number of seeds, or when 
cones of coarse yarn are used as a supply 
and there is not the benefit of frequent 
bobbin changes to permit cleaning the 
discs. In general, however, the lower disc 
should turn slowly.) 







The cast-iron Tension Bracket on the 
Roto-Coner* has several means of con- 
trolling the lower disc. The Tension Disc 
Collar (44-475-2) is used when winding a 
very fine yarn. Placed under the lower 
disc with the flat side of the disc up, it 
will help the disc to turn even when ten- 
sion is at a minimum. Placing the disc 
cupped side up reduces the tendency to 
turn, and without the Collar the freedom 
of movement is even further reduced. It 
is not necessary to use the Collar when 
winding coarse yarns with a large amount 
of applied tension. 


Control of turning may also be ob- 
tained by setting the Guide Plate 
(44-109) more to the right for faster turn- 
ing, or to the left for slower turning. 
(This part is 44-109-2 on Paraffin and 
Double Disc Tension Assemblies.) 





No. 44 Tension Bracket with lower disc cut away to show Tension Disc Collar. 





UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. July 1946 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


INDING COMPANY 





LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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A real phenomenon in textile production, tested 
and proved by more than 120 mills in the South- 
east! Independent reporters, investigating Hunt 


Spreaders, found these revolutionary devices in- 
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PRODUCTION ABC’s 





These two extra bearings on the crank shaft matert- 


ally reduce destructive vibration. 


Main spreader beam, bolted and dowled to the loom 


sides further eliminates major vibrations. 


Vertical stands. connecting beam with cross girts. give addi- 
Cc tional stability to the loom. 


Improved type adjustable stop-motion supports are fitted. one 
at each end of the spreader beam. 





Hunt Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


Mountain City Foundry & Machine Co. 
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creasing loom speeds 712” to 18” on actual jobs 
. increasing picks from 160 to 196 picks per 
minute. These reporters testified that the looms 
with Hunt Spreaders were running more steadily 
at higher speeds than they had run at lower 
speeds without Hunt Spreaders. Mill men who 
have installed Hunt Spreaders know that these 
startling new devices, added to existing equip- 
ment, increase production and lower operating 
costs. Investigate the possibilities for your 
plant. Write or wire for detailed information 


today. 








PREADERS 


E, To complete the installation. two extra bearings on the cam 


shaft. Simple as A-B-C, the Hunt Spreader’s total effect is 
greater. more continious production. Costs go down and profits 


go up when you install Hunt Spreaders. 











--- it’s in the Crane line 


Take this filter installation for example ... or any 
piping job. What a difference it makes when you can 
specify all the piping materials from one line. And 
when just one order gets you all the valves and fittings, 
pipe, accessories, and fabricated piping. 


From start to finish, any piping job is easier when 
Crane is your partner. The proper equipment for every 
service is assured. Crane gives you the world’s great- 
est selection of brass, iron, and steel piping materials. 


Undivided responsibility for materials helps you 
get the best installations. Uniform Crane quality... 
the standard of quality for more than 90 years... in 
every part means uniform dependability throughout 
piping systems. 

This 3-way advantage of standardizing on the Crane 
line is the sure way to reduced piping costs. Can you 
afford to overlook it? 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serv- 
ing All Industrial Areas. 











(Right) UNCOMMON QUALITY in commonly used 
valves—Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves. Improved body design reduces weight yet 
increases strength. Straight-through ports assure 
streamlined flow. Every detail developed to give 
dependable, durable service. For steam pressures 
up to 125 pounds; 200 pounds cold. Patterns for 
every need. See Crane Catalog, page 101. 


Whatever the job calls for 
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EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 
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Houghton announces 


I houcua Wax 
















... for improved warp sizing 





SMOOTHER WARPS... 
STRONGER WARPS... 
: LESS STARCH REQUIRED... 


Here is a simple addition to your pres- indicate that the amount of starch 
ent warp size formula which will im- may be reduced as much as 20%. 


prove both sizing and weaving. 


HOUGHTO-WAkX is a real size builder. 
It's HOUGHTO-WAX., a special amor- Use it with our Houghto-Size softener 


phous wax compound. Added on the for an excellent sizing mixture. 


| basis of three pounds to one hundred 
| : Why not try it. now? Write us for a 
| pounds of starch, it makes a good 

; : quantity for tests in your own mill. 
| size better in several ways. 


E. F. HOUGHTON @& CoO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
stronger warp, and a warp which still 1305 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. | 





You will get a smoother warp, a 


is flexible and elastic. 





There's a saving in starch, too, which | How to use HOUGHTO-WAX 


Houghto-Wax is now supplied in one- 
pound blocks, packed 100 to a case, ready 
to use without need of weighing. Add three 
| pounds to each 100 pounds of starch in \ 
; your regular size formula, and compare 
: results ! 


is vitally important these days. Re- 
ports from mills using Houghto-Wax 


- —_ — a oe 
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In the 
Higher Efficiency 


Brackets... 





The smoothness and evenness with which 
water flows through vour pump has a lot to 
do with pumping costs. In Gardner-Denver 
centrifugals, rigidly controlled foundry prac- 
tices assure absolutely smooth water pas- 
sages. Furthermore, these passages are prop- 
erly proportioned to eliminate unnecessary 
eddies, back-waters and sudden changes in 
velocity. This—plus the inclusion of every 
other worthwhile hydraulic and mechanical 
feature—is why Gardner-Denver centrifugals 
are in the higher efficiency brackets. For 
complete information, write Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, 
Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.:; 
New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


Gaepnee- Denver 


Since {859 
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Side Suction. Designed for general serv- 
ice, these Gardner-Denver Side Suction Pumps 
are low in first ec st, as well as in installation 
costs. Capacities up to 2.3 million gallons per 
day. or 1600 gallons per minute. can be 
handled in heads up to 100 feet. 





Double Suction. Gardner-Denver 
Double Suction Single-Stage Centrifugal 
Pumps cover all heads up to 300 feet. These 
pumps have a horizontally split case for easy 
accessibility. Wearing rings are easily checked. 
The entire rotor assembly can be removed 
without disturbing the motor or piping, or 
exposing the bearings. 





Close Coupled. In these Gardner- 
Denver Centrifugals, pump and motor are 
combined to form a complete, compact unit. 


Pumps can be installed in any position —on 


floor, wall or ceiling. These centrifugals are 
designed for capacities up to 250 gallons per 
minute, and heads up to 250 feet. 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta »+ New Orleans + Jersey City +« Seattle + Indianapolis 

Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Dallas + Jacksonville + Columbus + Tampa « Fort 

Worth + Detroit + Cincinnati «+ Des Moines « Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland + St. Louis 

San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas City « Bogalusa «+ Milwaukee « Chattanooga + Weslaco * New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 
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Stencil Marked 
for Prompt 
identification. 


Do your shipments receive preferred 





handling in transit to your customers? 
iMegible addressing Stencil addressed shipments get preferred 
causes delays handling. ee 


and lost shipments. 


clear-easily read-permanently marked- 
and eliminate illegibility-labels coming 











Common carriers recommend 
stencil addressing. Stencil 





addressed shipments are 


a 
° “eee, 


off-speeds delivery-due to prompt iden- 
| tification in transit. 


Stencil addressed shipments keep your pack- 
ages out of the carriers’ Lost Shipment 





Warehouse. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY Dz 23 y RE: 





| LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—SEE CLASSIFIED a 
SECTION-TELEPHONE DIRECTORY-STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES ™ U.S PAT OFF. Complete Shipping Room Supplies 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
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DECERESOL* 1861 Softener is a durable type softener composed of surface 
active colloids and possessing a high degree of compatibility. At optimum 
concentrations it imparts superior softening with a soft, silky, but not raggy 
hand to woolens, cottons and rayons as well as to other yarns and threads. 
DECERESOL 1861 reduces bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of 
napthol colors and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 
In warm water solutions, ordinary stirring produces good dispersion and 
stable suspension. 


ae ee eT 


Write today for more detailed information as to general properties and 


methods of application. 


j— Check These Special Properties of DECERESOL 186] 


t— Compatible with gums, starches, acids, solvents, j_— Will not discolor white goods when 

and dilute alkalies (less than 1% NaOH); also specified concentrations are applied. 

with sulfonated oils and casein solutions in 

proper ratios. j_— Yields greater resistance to hot-iron scorching 


than many cationic softeners. 








L— Excellent for yarns, fabrics and for knit goods 


ee 3 , Wi ds. White good 
where maximum elasticity is desired. {— A COPE SOE 2S Gea — ‘ 


will not retain chlorine after bleaching. 


Retains softening properties after repeated wash- ,— Possesses wetting ability, normally making use 
— ing, dry cleaning of fabric. of additional wetting agent unnecessary. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- 
pounds, DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 


° 





(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ILITE 


Heavy Duty Oil Cushion 
Self-Lubricating Bearings 
and Machine Parts 















O itite Standard and Specially 


* & a 
First Choice of Mill Men 22 
Designed Bearings, also Solid and Cored 0 i L | T FE 
Bars, are stocked by our representatives 


for your convenience. * Improves Machine Accuracy 


Factory Engineers and Field Engineering * Prevents Oil Spoiling Textiles 
Representatives offer their services and *% Reduces Down Time and Delay 
invite your inquiries. % Saves Lubrication and Servicing 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AMPLEX DIVISION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Textile Field Engineering Representatives: 











MR. FRED DEAN MR. FRANK BEEMER MR. JOHN C. TARBELL 
D &S Engineering Company Beemer Engineering Co. 369 Belmont Avenue 
Charlette, Nerth Carolina 401 North Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW....IMPROVED 


a , 
Yo is the how 


ye NOUSL MSU layY @ A LEVELING AGENT 
@ A PENETRANT 


@ A STRIPPING AGENT 
FOR VAT COLORS 


hid WWUr @ A WETTING-OUT AGENT 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. ) 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. + Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ..... Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. «© Philadelphia, Pa. «¢ Charlotte, N.C. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢« Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gi sTohalelalerelelo PMA 11s upmnEEEE DLolasliallolale-Vall lial t--@m @isl-tail ce] ( mic ME ME holde\slfofim @elalelolo MU Mylo alig-(o] ME Geli lelole 
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COMPANY 


REFINED PRODUCTS 


Lyndhurst 





New Jersey 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
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YATT engineering service, with fifty- 
four years of anti-friction bearing 


know-how, is at your call. 


In mills, factories and on the farm—in 
oil fields and on construction jobs—on 
railways and highways—wherever shafts 
and wheels turn, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are helping do the work more efficiently 


and at less cost. 

You are invited to take advantage of 
this accumulated experience whenever 
you have bearing applications to con- 


sider. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J.: 


Chicago; Detroit; Pittsburgh; Oakland, 


California. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF LARGE COTTON 
MILL EXPECTS 10% INCREASE IR 
WEAVE - ROOM EFFICIENCY FROM NEW 
HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 

























"We have just contracted for 8 
mmidifying system for the weave 
roam. This system will guarantee 
us a relative humidity of 80% with 
& 10% variation in temperature. 


"At present, we have nothing to 
make working conditions in this 
room more pleasant, and the heat 
in this room is unbearable. We 
are certain that by installing 
this new humidifying system we 
may expect a better morale to 
result. From this better working 
condition we expect to get a 10% 
rise in efficiency. 


*We considered installing air 
conditioning in the weave roan 
instead of this humidifying system. 
But this air conditiming involved 
(1) too much money, (2) con- 
siderable duct work overhead, and 
(3) the problem of dust and lint 
eventually getting into the 
screens, which would necessitate 
frequent cleanings. 


"Whereas with the tlumidifying 
system, we don't have any ducts. 
We are putting in 19 ventilating 
fans; each one is mitomatically 
controlled. ® 


EVERY DEPARTMENT OF THIS WORSTED MILL IS 





CARDING 





HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER IM THIS 
WORSTED MILL 


"We were not aware of short | 
selling ourselves on top until we 
discovered by accident a couple 
of years ago that our combed 





wool was far under regulation of ee two clippings refer to the 
standard moisture content,*® says 
the vice president. "Ours was } results of Amco Humidification 
running dry. We installed humidi- | 
fying equipment, and now our Systems such as that shown below 


average moisture content is 11%. | 
This equipment has paid for itself 
many times." | 


whereby a prominent worsted 
manufacturer reaped the benefits 
of Amco humidification in every 


major department of his mill! 


An Amco System automatically holds humidity right on 
the mark .. . cuts breakage of warp and filling . . . reduces 


imperfect goods... keeps production at peak capacity. 


Self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely atomized 
spray without drip or feathering down — the self-cleaning 


feature in both air and water nozzles reduces mainte- 


nance to a minimum. 


Right now — find out how Amco can speed up produc- 
tion and cut costs. Let an Amco engineer survey your plant 
and submit recommendations for the exact System to meet 


the particular conditions and needs of your mill. 


BENEFITING FROM AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 





COMBING DRAWING SPINNING 


MCO HUMIDIFICATION 





AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. © Atlanta © Boston ¢ Charlotte 
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Properly applied, CEGLIN gives the desired degree of 
crispness or softness to cottons and rayons. These qualities 
are then an integral characteristic of the finished textile 
and remain so through repeated launderings. For CEGLIN 
is a lasting cellulose finish that is so firmly anchored to 
each fiber that it is fast even to kier boiling. 

In addition, CEGLIN increases fabric strength and 
durability ...stabilizes shrinkage and stretching... 
increases resistance to slippage, distortion and 
abrasion. CEGLIN can be applied before boil off. . . 
during mercerization ... before or after dyeing 














...or as a final finish. It does not require curing 


nor ageing at high temperatures. 




















How CEGLIN 


Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 


@® PROVIDES A FINISH OF 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER. 


@ Stands up under laundering. 

@ Adds tensile strength. 

® Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 

@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 

@ MAKES POSSIBLE A WIDE RANGE FROM 
SOFTNESS TO CRISPNESS. 

@ Improves resistance to abrasion. 

@ Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 



















































For additional information write for 
technical booklet giving complete 
directions on uses and application 
of Ceglin. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





® *Ree. Trade Mark 
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Key figure in modern efficient buying, 
your local CARBORUNDUM distribu- 
tor offers prompt intelligent service for 
your abrasive requirements. No one is 
in better position to give you what you 
want, how you want it, and when you 
want it. From large and varied assort- 
ments of standard types, sizes and shapes, 
your order for wheels, coated abrasives, 
and sticks by CARBORUNDUM te- 
ceives immediate attention. 


Prompt delivery is assured. Delays are 
eliminated. There is no need, on your 
part, to carry extra large inventories. 


Whether it’s a standard order, a request 


for product information, a question of 
availability and delivery, or even advice 
on an engineering problem, you will 
find your CARBORUNDUM distrib- 
utor ready and able to serve. In his 
daily contacts, he is called in on many 
abrasive applications involving a variety 
of problems. Often he is able to offer 
a new solution. And when the situa- 
tion is unusual, he can always call in a 
CARBORUNDUM abrasive engineer 
for practical assistance. 


In the handling of abrasive products 
by CARBORUNDUM, your industrial 
supply distributor is backed by outstand- 


ing product reputation. These abrasives 
often help to do a better job, faster and 
cheaper. 


Remember, for standard applications, 
your CARBORUNDUM distributor can 
give you the right abrasive product for 
the job — p/us unexcelled sales service. 
The next ttme a CARBORUNDUM 
distributor's representative calls, give 
him the opportunity to explain more 
fully the benefits you obtain from deal- 
ing with this ideal source 
of supply for abrasives. The 
Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 





A good rule for good distributor service... CALL IN your 
CARBORUNDUM DISTRIBUTOR 


: 


wy 


TRADE MARK 


“‘Carborundum’’ is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Compan) 
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Reduce wear on Heddle and Warp 


with TUFFER 


The TUFFER Inserted-eye— | A A ] 5 which chafe the warp and 
a smooth, one-piece ring of Le se cause broken ends. 

metal—resists wear and gives | oF ae ; . TUFFER Inserted-eye Hed- 
long, trouble-free service. Con- - ree 
trast this with the picture of er ee 


ta ane Tae 


dles give longer service and 


smoother operation. They are 
the ordinary heddle. Notice that after a available with any size and shape of 


period of service grooves begin to appear center and end eye and in any size wire. 


ARLES TS CR rk Keer BEE, 


Write for samples 


gE SR A REE OR 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgiey Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


shi. BD RI, Or 
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# ULF lubricants are doing an excellent job 

for us,” says this Overseer of Weaving. 
“Month after month our cost and production 
records tell a story of the benefits of proper loom 
lubrication—more yardage, greater over-all efh- 
ciency, and lower maintenance expense.”’ 

With Gulf quality oils and greases, applied as 
recommended by Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neers, every mill room operates at top efficiency, 
and maintenance and power costs are held at rock- 
bottom levels. 











Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


“Gulf Quality Lubricants 


help us keep yardage up — 
maintenance costs down 


Says this Overseer 






Overseer of Weaving of a prominent New 
England mill (left) consulting with a Gulf 
Service Engineer on loom lubrication. 


For you not only get the advantages of superior 
lubricating value and longer life that are built 
into Gulf lubricants, but also the helpful counsel 
of Gulf Service Engineers, specialists in scientific 
textile mill lubrication. 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to- 
day and ask him to recommend the right lubricant 
and its proper application for each bearing and 
moving part in your mill. You can rely upon his 
recommendations—they are based on broad ex- 
perience with equipment similar to yours. 








INDUSTRIAL 








Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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“THROUGH THE MILL’ 
DDING SPICE to conversation or tions, in methods of distribution, 
A writing are those picturesque in credits and finance. Together q 
phrases that conjure up a graphic we have met supply and demand 7 
image. at every point in the economic q 
None draws a more vivid pic- cycle. % 
ture of competency than “through Yet we have always remem- { 
the mill”. bered that blind adherence to past Et 
Though it may have originated principles may lead up dangerous es! 
in some other trade, it is aptly ap- alleys. For which reason, we con- e 
plied to men who have painstak- stantly refresh ourselves on every : 
ingly learned the ways and means phase of our often intricate, al- 
of producing and distributing cot- ways interesting business. And 
ton textiles. keep watch that new conditions 
We, and the mills which we are anticipated. | 
represent, have indeed been Perhaps your future plans call 
“through the mill”. for the services of selling agents 
We have seen and experienced who are old in experience and 
a gamut of changing conditions young in vision; who have not 
in raw materials, in processes and only been “through the mill’, but ba 
production, in personnel rela- who see what lies beyond the gate. | 
| 
MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 4 
Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) | 
BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 3 
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For That __ 
onE-TW? 


Good Fabrics Plus | 
Good Color with 





Calco Dyes — 


Consult our technical staff 


on your dye problems 

















agit 











WILLOUGHBY, VT. 
in the Northern hardwood stands 4 
LOGGING AND ROUGH STOCK } 





JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


centering the Southern hardwood forests 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS, SKEWERS 








LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 


- in the heart of the textile South 
AUTOMATIC LOOM AND WARP BOBBINS 


What we mean by 
all-’round production facilities 


The U §S sales engineer who calls on you is backed 
up by not one, but four production centers strategi- 
cally located to serve any mill anywhere in the “textile 
territory’, North or South. 

That means ample plant capacity to handle any 
size orders, to give them the attention of qualified 
specialists. It also means complete production within 


the U S organization — complete control of every step 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
GREENVILLE, ‘ C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


of the manufacturing process from forest to your 
frames, from logging to your looms. 

Tell a U S representative your requirements, and 
he’ll match this unequalled manufacturing capacity 
to your needs — ordinary or extraordinary — for equip- 
ment that will lower costs and improve quality, 
whether you need Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, 


Spools, or Skewers. 


7 ane 
oo" 5 fey, 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


in the New England textile area 
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Inc. 
Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 


Relieves you of credit losses 


55 MADISON AVENUE «- NEW YORK sf: 
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NATIONWIDE 


Service 
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Johnson 


UNUV ERS ALL 
BRONZE BARS 


@ Expensive delays in securing bearing bronze can, for 
the most part, be prevented. Simply call in your local 
Johnson Bronze Distributor. Permit him to show you how 
you can buy exactly according to your needs from our 
list of 350 stock sizes. Then let him prove to you the excel- 
lent service available from stock. There is a Johnson 
Distributor as near as your telephone. 


When you install Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze you are 











in your phone book, clas- 

sified section, for the name 

and number of your loca! 
Johnson Distributor. 


assured the utmost in performance and long bearing life. 
There is no higher quality bearing bronze available. 


Write today for a copy of our latest catalogue and the 


location of your nearest source of supply. 


Call your local Johnson Bronze Distributor 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
5930 §. MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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How we improved the weaving 


quality of our rayon warps... 


By P. J. Geraghty, Manager, Hoosac Mill, North Adams, Mass. 


“We are satisfied that our installation of Taylor Instrument Companies controls, together 
with recording instruments, has contributed greatly to improvement in uniformity 


of our slashing and consequently, improvement in weaving quality of our rayon warps.” 














HANKS for the kind words, Mr. Geraghty. We’re 
always glad to hear these things from textile men 
—proud to know that more than ever, Taylor Accur- 
acy is pitching in to improve quality and uniformity. 


Take a look at the picture below taken at Hoosac 
Mill, weavers of fine rayon fabrics. Every slasher has a 
battery of four Taylor Fulscope Recording Tempera- 
ture Controllers maintaining the desired tempera- 
tures in the drying cylinders. The Fulscopes achieve 
uniform drying by automatically controlling the steam 
inlet and condensate outlet on each cylinder. And each 





Recording Controller gives Mr. Geraghty a permanent, 
minute-by-minute record of cylinder temperatures. 


They also use Taylor Fulscopes to control level avd tem- 
perature in the size box and to control temperatures 
in the size cooking and storage kettles (not shown). 


Ask your Taylor Field Engineer to show you how 
automatic Taylor Controls can help maintain uniform 
high quality in your product. Or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N.Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 








MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











Taylor-Controlled rayon slashers at Hoosac Mill, North 

Adams, Mass. Taylor Fulscope Recording Temperature 

Controllers on the control panels are maintaining precise 
temperatures in the drying cylinders. 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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C Foamglas insulation solves the 
toughest insulating problems — 
permanently. 

This cellular material is the only 
insulation composed of millions of 
tiny globules of air sealed in glass. 
It withstands attack by moisture, 
vapor and the fumes of most acids— 
elements which frequently impair or 
destroy the insulating value of other 
materials. 

Rigid and strong, PC Foamglas 
will not swell, shrink, powder or rot. 
It repels vermin. It is waterproof, 
fireproof. It stays where insulation is 
required, will not slip, slide or pack 
down. 

PC Foamglas needs no mainte- 
nance, repairs or replacements 
through the years. It helps to main- 


tain temperature levels, to minimize 


condensation. 
: ee goer gen nee al a ees SES Casa a ame ee ae "7 
PC Foamglas has proved its ability FIND OUTwhat PC Foamglashastoofler fo 1 
. . . . : *ittsburgh Corning Corporation 
todoa thorough job of insulation in you. Our illustrated booklets are packed | Reem 161, 482 Desusene Wary | 
pes with valuable engineering data, tables, | Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
floors, core walls, and roofs, in fac- charts, drawings and installation de- ee ; tach inate | 
. p See tails. We shall be glad to send you the CASS SENG MC WHROUL Cimiganoa, Four 
tories, hospitals, schools—buildings information you need free of charge—if 7 + ! 
; ; : you will just check the convenient cou- 

C -- > ; hey 
»f every kind—all over the country. : pon and mail it to Pittsburgh Corning |p ¢. — a 
Corporation, Room 161, 632 Duquesne | = # °° °&°+&= | 

Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
+ Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 2 7 ae ae ae Ee Se © 7 
POOR sk ck sc <tinennodbedeenpeowte 
PC FOAMGLAS “2r7-¢ INSULATION | ! 
Fino | | 
OE a 

T M REG U.S. PRT. OFF Vf ! 
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consi/f POWELL 
Engineering 


No one would expect a burro to pull 
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Large Iron Body Bronze Mounted 
Gate Valve for 125 pounds W. S. P. 
Made in sizes 2” to 30”, incl. Has 
flanged ends, outside screw rising 
stem, bolted flanged yoke and taper 
wedge solid disc. Taper wedge dou- 
ble discs can be provided in sizes 2” 
to 12”, incl. Seat rings and stem are 
bronze. Disc is bronze in 344” and 
smaller size valves and bronze faced 
in the larger sizes. Also available in 
All tron for certain services. 


Valve. 


yoke and 


inclusive. 


Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Gate net, 
Has flanged ends, outside 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged 


Powell Cast Steel Valves of all 
types are available 
classes from 150 to 2500 pounds, 


load that requires a heavyweight 


draft horse. But a sure-footed burro 


just right for carrying a pack on 


a mountain trail where the power of 
a draft horse would be wasted. 





And yet when it comes to valves, such “‘misapplication”’ is often encoun- 
tered. Many cases of failure are directly due to expecting service 
from a valve which it was not designed to give. Consequent re- 
placements are costly. On the other hand, it is not sound economy to use 
a valve of more expensive construction than the particular service re- 
quires. The Powell Line* of Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and Corrosion Re- 
sistant Valves, is so complete that there’s a POWELL Valve that’s just 
right for every flow control condition encountered in modern industry. 
When you need valves for new installations or for replacements, don’t risk 


*“‘misapplication”’ 
your valve dollar. 


Consult POWELL Engineering and get more for 


The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Small Bronze Globe Valve 
for 200 pounds W.S.P. Made 
in sizes 4%” to 3”, incl. Has 
screwed ends, union bon- 
renewable, specially 
heat-treated stainless steel 
seat and regrindable, re- 
newable, wear - resisting 
**Powellium” nickel-bronze 
disc. A long-life valve, de- 
signed to stand up under 
severe service conditions. 
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taper wedge solid disc. 


in pressure 
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DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*In writing for catalogs kindly spe- . 
cify the service conditions under 
which the valves, in which you are 
interested, must operate. 


Stainless Stee! Gate Valve 
for 150 pounds W. P. Has 
flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke - bonnet and taper 
wedge solid disc. This is 
one of many special! Powell 
designs for handling cor- 
rosive media. Available in 
a wide range of corrosion 
resistant materials. 





Smal! Bronze Globe Valve 
for 150 pounds W. S. P. 
Made in sizes 4%” to 3”, 
incl. Has screwed ends and 
union bonnet. Regularly 
furnished with renewable 
vulcanized composition disc 
for steam service, but spe- 
cial discs are available for 
other services. 
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ANOTHER DAN RIVER RESEARCH PROCESS 











PROCESS OF TREATING 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 


United States Patent No. 2,334,199 
Issued to Harley Y. Jennings, Nov. 16, 1943 
(Also Known as Resin-Pigment Dyeing Process ) 


This is an improvement on the Bartell Patent, No. 2,097,012, 
both processes being controlled by Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Ine., Danville, Virginia. 


THE INVENTION AND ITS OBJECT 


For the information of the textile industry, and particularly for 
the information of those units of the industry engaged in the color- 
ing and dyeing of textile materials, we quote, in part, from the pat- 
ent papers, as follows: 

“This invention relates to processes of treating textile materials 
and particularly to the art of coloring textile fibers and objects made 
from such fibers. 

“The invention contemplates the fixing or setting of a dyestuff on 
a fabric or textile material by means of a water-insoluble resinous 
substance which substance is dissolved in a suitable solvent. The 
dyestuff used may likewise be soluble in the solvent for the resin or 
it may comprise an insoluble pigment, but in any event it should be 
water-insoluble. 

“In order to insure a maximum degree of penetration and to use 
a minimum amount of solvent, the invention contemplates the for- 
mation of an oil-in-water emulsion in which a solvent containing 
dissolved resin and coloring matter constitutes the inside or disperse 
phase. In order to form an emulsion of this type, the solvent used 
should be insoluble in water. 

“A sufficient quantity of water is used to make the emulsion rel- 
atively thin, so that the fabric or other material to be dyed may be 
passed through a padding bath comprising the oil-in-water emul- 
sion. In passing through the bath the fabric, because it is more 
readily wet by the organic solvent than by the water, is penetrated 
by the solvent droplets containing the dissolved resinous substance 
and coloring matter and is then dried, leaving a film of coloring 
matter and resinous substance around the individual fibers which 
comprise the textile material. The resinous substance serves not 
only to bind the coloring matter to the fibers in a smooth substan- 
tially continuous film, but also serves as a finish for the treated ma- 
terial, so that I accomplish the usual dyeing and finishing steps in 
a single operation with a resultant saving in time and labor. 

“By a judicious selection of resins the finish so applied may be 
permanent as regards washing and dry cleaning with the usual sol- 
vents, and may also impart added wear to the fabric, by offering an 
additional surface against abrasive wear. 

“As both the resinous substances and the coloring matter are water- 
insoluble, the treated material may be subjected to repeated wash- 
ings without affecting the ‘hand’ or appearance of the material. The 
coloring matter, bound to the material by or as a part of the dry 
film of resinous substances, is fast and permanent.” 

Claims Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are quoted by way of example, of the six 
claims of this patent, as follows: 

“A solid-colored textile material comprising a fabric having 
discrete fibers, and means substantially covering the discrete 


“bers to color the same, said means comprising a thin substantially 
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continuous film of resinous substance containing coloring matter, the 
material being, to the naked eye, of a uniform color and appearance, 


substantially identical with the product of claim 4. 


“The art of treating textile materials having discrete fibers 

which comprises dissolving a water-insoluble resinous substance 
and an oil-soluble dye in a volatile organic solvent, incorporating in 
such solution water to produce a relatively fine oil-in-water type 
emulsion in which the tiny droplets of organic solvent containing 
dissolved resinous substances and dye comprise the disperse phase, 
the consistency of the solution being such that the liquid will enter 
the capillary spaces of the textile material, subjecting the material 
to said emulsion whereby the droplets of organic solvent containing 
dissolved resinous substance and dye are absorbed by the textile 
material due to the high affinity of the organic solvent for the tex- 
tile material, and then evaporating the organic solvent to leave the 
resinous substance and dve as a thin film on the discrete fibers of 


the textile material. 


4 “The art of treating porous textile materials having discrete 

fibers comprising as a step, applying to discrete fibers of the 
structural yarns of the fabrics an aqueous dispersion of water-insol- 
uble resin, water-insoluble coloring matter and water-insoluble 
organic solvent for the resin, the consistency of the dispersion being 
so thin as to leave said interstices open, the organic solvent being of 
a nature as to carry the dispersed resins and coloring matter into the 
capillary spaces of the material, and drying the material to leave a 
thin coating of resin and coloring matter around the discrete fibers 


without materially affecting the porosity of the material.” 


STATUS OF THE INVENTION 
DURING THE WAR PERIOD 

Under the contract entered into by Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., with the United States Government during the period 
of the late war, the patent herein referred to was specifically desig- 
nated by its number (2,334,199) as being among those to which 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., granted “releases and 
royalty-free licenses to the Government to practice the inventions 
secured by their patents and applications for patents.” 

Hence, during the period of the war, the assignee of this patent, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., gave no public notice of 
its exclusive rights to this process. 

By its terms this contract with the Government terminated “on 
the date six months after the cessation of hostilities in all wars in 
which the United States is now engaged.” Accordingly, this contract 
with the Government expired as of March 2, 1946. 


LICENSING AGREEMENTS 
Upon expiration of this contract, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., proceeded forthwith to make available to the industry 
Licensing Agreements under the terms of which Licensees will be 
enabled to enjoy all the benefits of this invention equally with River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Information as to these licensing agreements 
may be obtained from 


Research Engineering Division 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
COTTON MILLS, INC 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 











Taking these three measures to avoid 
foreign matter in your fiber bales, will help 
us build wider, more stable markets for your 


cotton by-products. 


Through careful laboratory control and 
specialized research, we are creating many 
new customers, whose requirements can 


be met only by consistently clean, uncon- 





taminated fibers. 





By cooperating with us in this long range * 
improvement program—aimed at opening 

up hitherto untapped outlets for cotton 
fibers—you can share in the resulting increased 
demand and greater dollar and cents 
returns. Your continued efforts to turn out 

a larger percentage of high quality cotton 
fibers, combined with our pioneering 
technical service, will assure more “‘stretch”’ 


to your fiber resale profits. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Plants and Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 





ny = COTTON 
FIBERS 
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SMOOTH OPERATING BOLSTER ROLLER 
BEARING of high-grade bearing steel, which carries 
the radial load. The roller bearing is of oversize 
capacity, is hardened and ground, and all wearing 


surfaces are lapped to insure accuracy and long life. 


FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING which 
carries the thrust or package load. The distinctive 
patented full-floating feature keeps the bearing 
under spring tension, controls lateral motion 
and dampens vibration. Under this arrangement, 
unbalanced packages tend to center themselves and 
the spindles operate uniformly at high speeds. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 





METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 
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Whether you use flat clearers or revolving A FEW OF THE MANY FEATURES 
OF DAYCO ROLL COVERINGS 


clearers, whether eyebrowing is a problem or 


not—there is a Dayco Roll Covering, specially 





engineered for your frames. It will increase your 


production, cut your costs, give you a more Large reduction of ends down. 


uniform yarn. More foreign elements removed from yarn. 


Specially compounded for uniform wear, lengthening 
service life. 


Try a few Dayco Roll Coverings. Make them 


show you how many dollars could be saved by Equally effective for special types of synthetic and 

synthetic blends of yarn. 
using them as standard equipment. Write today ae a Ee 
Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 


for prices and complete information. Not affected by temperature changes. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Oil resisting and static free. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. No grooving—less ends down. 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. Easy to apply. 


10} Lut jo) inh FLU 9 3) ir 
THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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Unions Better Get Together 


Some of the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
brethren who are hell bent on organizing 
the southern textile mills had better get 
together with Uncle Dan Tobin of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America, and do a little whispering in his 
ear. Uncle Dan is advocating a boycott of 
cotton goods to get back at “reactionary” 
southern democratic congressmen, If the 
folks quit buying cotton and the operatives 
don't have any jobs, then there won’t be any 
one to unionize and pay dues. And what is 
a union without dues? Anyway, his plea to 
quit buying cotton is pretty mouth-watering 
to a party who has been looking for size 
38 shorts and a couple of white shirts. 


A 
= 


Wants Looping Machines 





“We are looking to buy two second-hand 
18 point looping machines, preferably Sotco 
make...” 

GERALD OTTO SINGDR 
Singer Hosiery Mills 
New York, N. Y. 

(The big rush to get in the hosiery bus- 
iness and shortage of new machinery has 
just about swamped the used machinery 
market. ) 





Old Timer—1932 


‘“‘We would like very much to secure if 
possible approximately 100 reprints of 
OLD-TIMER’s article on how he learned to 
fix looms that appeared in the March, 1932 
issue.”’ 

P. H. BURRUS, JR. 
Gen, Mgr., Jackson Mills 
Wellford, S. C. 


A 
— 


“Rah and Hank’’—1937 





In the June 1937 issue of COTTON an 
article was published under the name of 
‘Rah and Hank—A Modern Textile Fable.’ 
Will you kindly ship to the attention of Mr. 
E. G. Speir, United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., 1412 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y., 50 reprints of this aritcle.” 

A. F. ABBOTT 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Ince. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Knitter Hints for Posting 


“In the July issue of Corron, on page 
137, appeared one of the series of ‘Knitter 
Hints.’ Would you please advise me how 
reprints of them, full size for posting, may 
be secured.” 

J. R. THORPE 
Prestige (N. Z.), Ltd. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


A 
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Cotton and Rayon 
Yarn Comparisons 





“. . . Are there any charts printed mak- 
ing a comparison of different kinds and 
counts of yarn against one another? For 
illustration, how does a 70s/8 ply nylon 
compare to a 60s/2 ply cotton in size and 


WILLIAM R. ADAIRE 
Linwood Lace Works, Inc. 
Washington, R. I. 
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“Processing Procedures 
for Spun Rayon Yarns” 


“Kindly send us a copy of the booklet 
covering articles entitled, ‘Processing Pro- 
cedures for Spun Rayon Yarns.’ ’ 


ABRAHAM J. COHHWN 
Atlantic Dye Works Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 

‘‘Please send me the articles entitled ‘Pro- 
cessing Procedures for Spun Rayon 
eee. 


Cc. Cc. COBB 
The Trion Co. 


Trion, Ga. 





SPRING POETRY SECTION 


There was a manufacturer 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He learned the way to sell his wares 
Was to advertise. 


Now textile folks both far and wide 
Loudly sing his praise, 

They answered his ad in COTTON 

A habit which always pays. 


J. C. C. 


Any resemblance to poetry, living or 
dead, is purely coincidental.—Ed. 





Thanks to Avondale 


Thanks very much to Avondale Mills for 
the invitation to their 25th Annual Spring 
Inspection trip. As a guest from a neigh- 
boring textile mill said, “I didn’t know 
cotton mills could bé so shiny and clean.” 
A lot of fine Avondale folks, other mill men, 
bankers, selling agents, customers, machin- 
ery and supply salesmen enjoyed, along with 
us, some excellent school programs, bar- 
becue and banquets, cold drinks and a fine 
time for three days. Two thoughts——‘‘How 
do they get those roses to bloom on the 
spinning frames?’ And, “Emmet Warren 
must be a good purchasing agent to have 
found all the new equipment that is going 
in since the war.”’ 





More Reprinis 


“Following the indication given in Cot 
TON, March 1946, I would be very interested 
to have a copy of the following reprints, if 
still available. ("Warp Sizing,’ ‘How Long 
Is 1 inch Cotton,’ ‘Spun Rayon’) - 

J. WILLOCK 


Courtaulds, Limited 
Coventry, England 


——— 


“Loom Fixing” 


“We will greatly appreciate your send- 
ing copies of all articles on ‘Draper Loom 
Fixing’ by Ben H. Crawford or letting us 
know how we may obtain same... ”’ 


MARK L. HOPKINSON 


Pacifie Cotton Mills 
Orange, Calif. 


,% 
— 


Books for Training 


“In line with our post war plans, we are 
in the process of training card grinders and 
section men. Do you have any books which 
would fit in with a training program of this 
es 





Ww. A, J. PEACOCK 


The Borden Manufacturing Co. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Yarn Standards 


“We have read in the March 1946 issue 
of CoTTon the very instructive article en- 
titled ‘Counting Neps in Fibers’...We would 
be glad to know if it is possible for us to 
obtain some yarn standards from the A. S. 
M., and if so, would you kindly advise us 
to whom we should address our application.” 

WALTER SUTTON 


Director, “Nova America” 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


» * 
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Plug for American Paper Tube Co. 


American Paper Tube Co., the Guerin 
family and Harald L. Amrhein, Treas. & 
Gen. Mgr., came in for a fine plug recently 
on a radio program, “Romance of Rhode 
Island Industry,’ sponsored by the Phenix 
National Bank of Providence. Today, an 
outstanding manufacturer of paper tubes 
and synthetic tubes for spinning and twist- 
ing of all textiles, the company had its 
start in 1897 when Edmund Guerin 
brought from France two machines to roll 
paper bobbins and quills for his father’s 
woolen yarn mill. 





AMONG OUR 
READERS 


Nelson Kessel (with glass- 
es), general supt., Firestone 
Textiles, Inc., is still smil- 
ing (It says here) at some 
of the cracks he read in 
‘*‘Shorts and Remnants’’ in 
the issue he has just put 
aside. I. M. Forest, super- 


intendent, Gastonia plant, 
this company, —T skep- 
tical. 
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Let Him Worry 





Bill Kubler, our Macon Divi- 
sion Industrial Power Engineer, 
and 17 other such men through- 
out our territory, can take a lot 
of worry off your mind when it 
comes to using electric power to 


full advantage. Call on them! 











Central station electric service is one thing you 


don’t have to worry about. 


No worry about possible price increases. 
Rates have gone steadily down. No worry about 
a shortage. There’s more reserve today than 
ever before. No worry about inferior quality. 


It’s better than ever. 


Just flip a switch and you’ve got the finest, 
all you need, at a cost that is even lower than 
before the war—than it was ten years ago! 


For worry-free electric service, stick to cen- 


tral station electric service. 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 










GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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There Is No Peace 


“Peace peace; when there 
is no peace.’”—Jeremiah. 


DURING THE PAST few months 
the American people have 

had an impressive demonstration 
of the deadly danger to our whole 
system of life and government, in- 
herent in the vast economic powers 
wielded by totally irresponsible 
labor organizations. This demon- 
stration probably reached its cli- 
max in the railroad strike, which 
was a pertinent illustration of how 
a tiny handful of people can affect 
the economic destinies of a great 
nation, and indirectly of the world. 
Prior to the railroad strike, that 
of the coal miners had been slowly 


_Sapping our industrial energies, as 


plant after plant ran out of fuel 
and closed down, and as the rail- 
roads were forced to discontinue 
many trains and plan for the dis- 
continuance of others. The coal 
strike was, however, slow paraly- 
sis and affected the general public 
more or less indirectly. It was 
spring; the weather was warm; 
and the average householder had 
no need of coal for several months. 
The empty coal yards struck no 
terror into his heart, and his first 
immediate contact with the tragedy 
of this strike came when his place 
of employment closed down for 
lack of fuel. 

The railroad strike, however, 
struck the country like an atomic 
bomb, Stagnation was virtually 
complete and only a few token pas- 
senger trains were operated. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of perishable commodities were 
stalled on side tracks with the cer- 
tainty of spoilage if the strike last- 


ed more than a few days, 
With the railroads not operating 


workers looked to automobiles 
and gasoline buses for transporta- 
tion, but with no tank cars in 
operation, the strike would shortly 
immobilize millions of automobiles 
in those sections of the country de- 
pendent on railroad tank cars for 
distribution. 

ALL Or THIS colossal damage 
was caused primarily because the 
leaders of a tiny group of railroad 
workers, representing only two 
unions out of the 20 which include 
all unionized railroad workers, 
were unwilling to abide by the 
award of an arbitrator appointed 
under the Railway Mediation Act 
to act upon claims made by the 
railway unions. 

The total number of locomotive 
engineers in the United States is 
only about 65,000. Yet in the hands 
of these 65,000 men we have lodg- 
ed power of economic life and 
death of 140 million people, with- 
out any legal means of holding 
them accountable for the damage 
caused by such irresponsible ac- 
tions as this strike. 

The situation became so acute 
that the President of the United 
States directed two radio address- 
es to the people to explain to them 
the nature of the emergency and 
the means for meeting it. Unfor- 
tunately the President proposed to 
remedy a bad law by the enact- 
ment of a worse one—to offset too 
much power granted to labor 
rackets by granting too much 
power to the administration. 

Even so, the people and the Con- 
gress were so incensed over this 
arrogant display of irresponsible 
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power on the part of the railroad 
workers that in this fit of anger 
almost any harsh and oppressive 
law might have been put in force 
if the strike had not been hurried- 
ly called off. 

Ir Is IN SucuH situations that 
revolution and dictatorship are 
bred. The saving grace in this case 
was the fact that only two of the 
railroad unions decided to run 
amuck, and some of the more con- 
servative leaders of the remaining 
18 unions roundly denounced the 
actions of the engineers and train- 
men. However, had all, or a ma- 
jority, of these railroad unions ar- 
dently supported the stand of the 
engineers and trainmen, we might 
easily have had a situation so ser- 
ious that nothing but the confisca- 
tion of the railroads and their 
operation with armed force by the 
United States government could 
have restored the service so utter- 
ly essential to the nation. 

It must be constantly remember- 
ed that these railroad people were 
violating no law and were at all 
times acting entirely within their 
rights under the law. Blame for 
their actions should not be proper- 
ly placed on them, but upon the 
stupid and _ ill-considered laws 
which not only permitted them to 
stage this disastrous strike, but 
actually encouraged it by provid- 
ing no penalty for the results of a 
conspiracy to cause such wide- 
spread damage. 

Not long after this railroad strike 
was called off, the Senate belated- 
ly passed the Case Bill, which had 
been getting moldy in one of its 
pigeonholes for some time, and the 
President vetoed this rather mild 
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effort to impose some responsibil- 
ity on our rampant labor rackets. 
If this bill contained any harsh or 
repressive features aimed at organ- 
ized labor, it was difficult to dis- 
cover them. 

The chief fault of the Case Bill 
was that it was not strict enough 
in specifying that labor unions 
must be amenable to exactly the 
same laws that apply to the rest of 
the public. To the professional 
labor leaders, however, any cur- 
tailment of the extravagant and 
irrational powers granted to them 
is “anti-labor’ and aimed at “de- 
stroying the unions.” 

In this the professional labor 
leaders are in no whit different 
from anybody else enjoying un- 
limited privileges and immunities. 
Within the memory of any elderly 
person, the piratical heads of cor- 
porate rackets, waxing fat through 
combinations in restraint of trade, 
were screaming to high heaven 
that if any of their obnoxious prac- 
tices were curtailed, it would “ruin 
business.” The breaking up of 
these oppressive business combi- 
nations has had a wholesome rath- 
er than a destructive effect upon 
business generally, since open com- 
petition is the greatest stimulant to 
business health. 

THE BREAKING up of these pow- 
erful labor combines is equally 
necessary for the public welfare, 
and any well thought out labor 
laws which may later be passed 
must make it the same sort of 
crime for labor unions to operate 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
as for “trusts” to do the same 
thing. 

These industrial disputes are 
having an incalculably evil effect 
on our position as a world power. 
A British industrialist recently vis- 
iting in America stated that if the 
United States and Canada persist- 
ed in the present industrial con- 
fusion for another year, Britain 
would not only not need the loan 
recently negotiated with this coun- 
try, but would be back on her feet 
without assistance. 

This visitor also said that the in- 
dustrial unrest in America was the 
greatest possible boon to all of Eur- 
ope and to Russia, because so long 
as North American production can 
be retarded by strikes, riot, and 
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confusion, the harder it will be for 
the United States to maintain its 
position in world ‘markets. “How 
can we trade with the world when 
we can not even supply ourselves 
with some of the most urgently 
needed commodities? 

One of our readers who recent- 
ly returned from Canada said that 
a surprising number of the Cana- 
dian business men he met emphat- 
ically stated that it was their be- 
lief that most of the strikes in the 
United States and Canada were 
politically inspired from abroad, In 
support of this argument some of 
these Canadians pointed to the 
long wrangles over a few cents an 
hour which caused workers losses 
that they could not recoup in years. 

One gentleman in Montreal con- 
tended that it was idiotic to assume 
that if left to their own judgment 
the workers would remain out of 
employment for weeks over 4 
squabble about one or two cents 
an hour in their pay. He pointed 
to the long and disastrous strike 
of the Ford Motor Company at 
Windsor where no question of pay 
was involved and the whole fight, 
which lasted four or five months, 
was over the question of whether 
the local labor racket was to con- 
trol all of the workers in the plant 
or only part of them. The workers 
themselves were losing months of 
pay over a question of union pres- 
tige, and certainly political rather 
than economic arguments must 
have dictated such a strike. 

So Lone As Our labor laws are 
as lax as they are, and labor or- 
ganizations have the privilege of 
doing practically as they please, 
with no restraint except public 
opinion, we have a ripe field for 
the political adventurer and the 
professional revolutionist and 
trouble-maker. 

FOLLOWING THE RAILROAD strike 
the trainmen’s union printed a 
series of full-page advertisements 
pointing out what they considered 
the causes of the strike and offer- 
ing some remedies. One of these 
remedies was that the OPA should 
be strengthened to keep down liv- 
ing costs, while the railroad work- 
ers should be given higher wages to 
push them up. It was also pointed 
out that we needed more protection 
and the railroad wrokers were ask- 


ing for an extension of the feather- 
bedding rules to get less. This rea- 


soning, if it ean be ealied reason- 


ing, seems to permeate all labor 
union economics planning. 

The unions are constantly re- 
iterating their contention that we 
must hold prices down while push- 
ing wages up, and during the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, the United 
Auto Workers issued a well-print- 
ed, and apparently expensive, 
brochure trying to rationalize this 
thesis that wages could be in- 
creased 30 per cent without in- 
creasing the price of automobiles 
to the public. Now automobile 
prices are steadily advancing. 

Various other commentators 
have discussed the question of 
what causes strikes and how to re- 
move the causes, but it is our firm 
belief that the principal cause of 
nearly all strikes in this country is 
the power conferred upon unions 
by our labor laws without any 
commensurate responsibility. It is 
our belief after observing these 
labor disturbances for many years 
that the best remedy for strikes is 
responsibility. 

A strike is, after all, nothing but 
a consiparacy to cause damage. It 
is hypocritical to call it anything 
else. It is in no sense the relin- 
quishment of employment by the 
strikers, and is solely a concerted 
action on the part of those striking 
to do so much damage to the em- 
ployer that he will be forced to 
grant their demands. 

We have repeatedly set forth 
this fact and can not emphasize it 
too often or too strongly. 

A great deal of nonsense is said 
and written about the inalienable 
right of workmen to strike, but 
there is no right under the common 
law to conduct a strike as it is usu- 
ally conducted. A set of trick stat- 
utes, enacted at the behest of the 
labor racketeers and with the sup- 
port of politicians hungry for the 
labor union votes, has legalized 
these riots which are aimed solely 
at causing damage to employers. 

Congress was responsible for the 
enactment of these unfortunate 
laws, and Congress is responsible 
for modifying or repealing them 
and for imposing upon labor unions 
the same responsibility that the 
laws impose on management. 
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Energy and Tenacity 


A biographical sketch of the new Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association — Walter S. Montgomery. 


THE AMERICAN Cotton Manufac- 

turers Association has honored a 
textile pioneer in selecting Walter 
S. Montgomery, grandson of Cap- 
tain John H. Montgomery and son 
of W. S. Montgomery who were 
outstanding figures in the cotton 
industry, as Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, in its recent conven- 
tion which marked the association’s 
fiftieth anniversay. The chairman- 
ship is the highest title of honor 
that can be bestowed upon a mem- 
ber under recently revised by-laws 
of the association. 

Walter S. Montgomery is now 
president and treasurer of Spar- 
tan, Startex and Beaumont Man- 
ufacturing Company of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. He is*also 
president and treasurer of Mont- 
gomery Textiles, Incorporated, in 
New York City. Besides holding 
the presidency of three mills and of 
a selling house, he is a member of 
the board of directors of Pacolet, 
Drayton, Laurens, Excelsior, and 
Raycord mills. 

Mr. Montgomery has served as 
vice-president of the association 
for the past two years and has oc- 
cupied other positions of import- 
ance for many years. He has been 
actively associated with the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, and The Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina. He is also a mem- 
ber of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. | 

After this brief business intro- 
duction, since many people will 
come in contact with him during 
his administration, it may not be 
amiss to give a more detailed study 
of this man whom the industry 
has thus honored. 

Mr, Montgomery, who has been 
actively engaged in the textile in- 
dustry for twenty-five years, comes 
b 


from a_ three-generation textile 
family. His grandfather was a 
founder of Spartan and of Paco- 
let mills. Captain Montgomery was 
a very colorful figure who was 
considered a forward and progress- 
ive builder when Spartan was con- 
structed in 1889. The mill, which 
was Spartan No. 1, required about 
five million brick, which was 
more brick than had ever been 
made or laid by one company in 
the state in any year, The smoke 
stack, 180 feet high, was consider- 
ed a nine-day wonder—the highest 
in the state. It may have been the 
only round chimney in the South 
at that time. When it was finished, 
Captain Montgomery and the di- 
rectors were served a turkey din- 
ner on the platform at the top 
which had been used by the build- 
ers. This, of course, caused great 
excitement in the village and in 
that section of the state. 

One hundred fifty neat cottages 
were built for the employees of this 
first mill, which was the county’s 
biggest single building project to 
date. 

All in all, Captain Montgomery 
was a very progressive individual 
and his grandson has inherited this 
same characteristic. 

Walter Montgomery, Senior, be- 
came president of Spartan Mills 
and treasurer of the Laurens Man- 
ufacturing Company. He spent his 
life in textiles, and his ideas and 
opinions concerning the industry 
were highly respected. 

At the time when Walter’s father 
was the operating head of Spartan 
and Laurens, his uncles were oper- 
ating Drayton, Pacolet, and the 
Gainesville Manufacturing Com- 
pany. B. W. Montgomery was pres- 
ident and treasurer of Drayton, and 
V. M. Montgomery headed Pacolet 
and Gainesville. 
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Young Walter, who is present 
chairman of the board, grew up 
with textile talk, and his single 
purpose has been to carry on his 
family’s traditions; his hope is that 
his son, Walter, Junior, will mark 
the fourth generation of Montgom- 
erys to operate successfully textile 
plants in South Carolina. 

Walter S. Montgomery, born 
October 18, 1900, is the only living 
son of the late Walter S. Mont- 
gomery and Bessie Gibbes Mont- 
gomery. He has two sisters, Mrs. 
Chester Ward and Mrs. John 
Cart, both of Spartanburg. He was 
educated in the grammar schools 
of Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Hastoc Boys School, and was grad- 
uated from Virginia Military Insti- 
tute in 1920. 

After graduation he worked in 
the Montgomery & Crawford Hard- 
ware Company in Spartanburg be- 
fore becoming associated with 
Spartan Mills in 1922. He was nam- 
ed assistant treasurer of that or- 
ganization in 1926, and in 1927 he 
was made treasurer of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company. 

He assumed the presidency and 
treasurership of Spartan Mills in 
1930, following the death of his 
father, In 1928 he married Miss 
Rose Cornelson; they have two 
children, Walter the 3rd and Rose, 
2nd. 

In May 1936, Startex Mills was 
organized to operate the old Tuca- 
pau Mills, and Mr. Montgomery 
was named president and treasur- 
er. In 1941 Mr. Montgomery was 
elected treasurer of Beaumont 
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Walter Montgomery (extreme right, front) enjoys good hunting. 


Manufacturing Company, later be- 
coming its president. 

Beaumont was the first cotton 
mill in the United States to go one 
hundred per cent on war work, its 
product having been converted to 
duck manufacturing before Pearl 
Harbor. It also received the record 
number of five Army-Navy “E’s” 
for excellence. | 

Montgomery Textiles, Incorpor- 
ated, with New York offices at 40 
Worth Street, was organized in 
October 1943 to sell products of 
Beaumont, Startex and Whitney 
mills, and later Raycord, Incorpor- 
ated. 

Several people at Pinehurst were 
asked to state the outstanding 
qualities or characteristics of Wal- 
ter Montgomery. All with one ac- 
cord replied, “Energy and tenacity 
—enthusiasm and good will.” 

It is proper that a man with 
these characteristics be placed into 
such a responsible position at this 
time. The entire world is in a dis- 
rupted and unstable condition. 
This is an age of energy and action 
and there is great need for intelli- 
gent guidance. Guidance needs in- 
telligence combined with energy 
and tenacity of purpose motivated 
by enthusiasm and good will. 

The energetic Mr. Montgomery 
is known to be an indefatigable 
worker, with many interests. First 
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and last, he is a cotton mill man, 
and inherits his father’s and grand- 
father’s love of the industry. He 
entertains a tireless interest in 
every phase of the cotton mills and 
is known as a progressive in his 
efforts to operate the mills under 
the best possible conditions for the 
employees. 

His major hobby is the mill. 

He thinks intensely and inde- 
pendently. At times some of his co- 
workers or mill friends may differ 
with him. This disturbs him only to 
the extent that he delves deeper 
into his own ideas to test their san- 
ity. More often than otherwise 
those who have differed finally 
agree that his plans are good. 

At times it may seem difficult to 
challenge his attention. Instead of 
your finding out what you desire 
to know, he often dominates the in- 
terview and finds out what he 
wants to know. This seeming fault 
is not a fault but an example of the 
tenacity and enthusiasm with 
which he approaches his job and 
his plans. 


He thinks and plans and con- 
verses with many people before he 
finally makes up his mind. So sud- 
denly do some plans arrive that 
others may think them premature, 
but such is not usually the case. 


His mills have a carefully work- 
ed out comprehensive plan of in- 





dustrial relations. Some people dis- 
agreed with some of his ideas but 
this did not deter him from adopt- 
ing his plans—“Lead, don’t drive,” 
is his motto, “Bridge the gap be- 


_. tween worker and employer with 


confidence and understanding.” It 
works. 

His personnel department han- 
dles employees’ problems with as 
much justice and equity as it is 
possible to develop. It keeps de- 
tailed records of production and 
behavior. 

Mr. Montgomery and his asso- 
ciates believe in internal promo- 
tions wherever possible. Every 
superintendent in the Montgomery 
mills has been advanced within 
the organization. 

In order to increase the prob- 
abilities of internal promotion he 
operates various types of schools. 
His industrial relations department 
conducts regularly scheduled train- 
ing classes in personnel problems 
and labor relations. He fully real- 
izes that today the important fac- 
tor in industrial life is labor rela- 
tions. For that reascn he has de- ° 
voted much time not only to the 
physical side of living and working 
conditions, but also to the mental 
or psychological side. 

Walter is very proud of the tex- 
tile industry, but still he believes 
that it has advanced so slowly that 
it needs to take some progressive 
steps. For the above reasons he is 
in thorough sympathy with the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, a re- 
search organization, and the public 
relations program recently outlin- 
ed by the industry-wide commit- 
tee. 


These are progressive steps, but 
they are not enough. He hopes to 
present other ideas to his board of 
governors for its consideration as 
the progress of the year unfolds. 
Montgomery expects to place his 
plans before them; their adoption 
or rejection will determine the pol- 
icles of the association. He intends 
to keep the membership democrat- 
ic and thus accomplish the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 


As a recognition of Montgomery’s 
ability and reputation, he served in 
the Fall of 1943 on the Bancroft 
Textile Mission to England, being 
appointed by the War Production 
Board of the U. S. Government. 
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In the Spring of 1945, by ap- 
pointment of the Quartermaster 
General’s office, Montgomery and 
Joe Lanier of the West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company performed 
outstanding service by a visit to 
Belgium and France to assist in the 
textile production program initi- 
ated on the continent. Later they 
conducted a survey of the German 
Textile Industry for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to determine the extent of 
the damage, deterrents to produc- 
tion, items and quantities that 
could be produced. 

All the facts related thus far 
have shown the ability and prom- 
inence of the person being studied. 
Walter Montgomery has had his 
troubles; he admits his errors, but 
only those that do nothing make no 
errors. He is the type of man to 
whom a failure is a valuable spur 
to further success. 

Mr. Montgomery had his first 
test for his executive and financial 
leadership early in his career. The 
debacle of 1929 was scattering its 
debris over the financial area, and 
because of the wild and highly 
speculative days of the early and 
middle twenties, the Montgomery 
Building, a large office building 
that had been erected as a com- 
munity enterprise, became in- 
volved. Many thought its preserva- 
tion and prosperity were destined 
to be lost. Walter, though young in 
years and not too experienced in 
the realm of high finance, threw 
his powers into the conflict and 
tenaciously and energetically pi- 
loted it to stability and security. 

In 1943, the idea of having a 
great ‘“Textiles-Go-To-War” pro- 
gram during Cotton Week in Spar- 
tanburg was evolved. The cotton 
textile industry was second only to 
steel in its contribution to the war 
effort, and the plan was to exhibit 
the wares and ways of the textile 
industry not only to Spartanburg 
County and South Carolina, but to 
the world. There was much pessi- 
mism and many reasons advanced 
as to why such a venture was fool- 
ish and impossible. 


Walter was not convinced. He 
believed that it was a good idea; 
and his tenacity and energy, his en- 
thusiasm and good will convinced 
all that it could be done; everyone 
who participated in the parade felt 


amply repaid for all of the money 
and energy expended. The tradi- 
tions of that program and the con- 
tributions that it made for the tex- 
tile industry can never be esti- 
mated. 


Additional Interests 


Mr. Montgomery’s interest in 
Spartanburg is unfailing; he has 
served and serves on many civic 
committees. He is one of a commit- 
tee of leaders who promoted and 
established the “Foundation for 
Spartanburg County,” a charitable 
organization. This was accomplish- 
ed in a cloud of pessimism and 
doubt. Now it is an accomplish- 
ment of civic pride. Here again ten- 
acity and energy combined with 
tact and intelligence won out. 

He is interested in Converse 
College, The Textile Institute, and 
serves on the board of the Spar- 
tanburg Baby Orphanage. He is 
now one of the vestrymen of the 
Church of The Advent in Spartan- 
burg, and is very active in the af- 
fairs of his church. 

His minor hobby is quail 
hunting, but he also likes to hunt 
duck and doves. He is a golfer, 
though he terms himself a medio- 
cre one. He owns a farm near Spar- 
tanburg where he likes to spend 
some of his time, being particular- 
ly interested in a small fish pond 





During the war. Montgomery pui 
in many hours of air travel. 
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he recently stocked. He has a house 
on Lake Summit at Saluda, North 
Carolina. 

Another hobby is taking motion 
pictures. He likes to take colored 
pictures of the mill employees in 
their various activities and then to 
show these pictures through com- 
munity houses and various mill or- 
ganizations. One of the most vital 
parts of Montgomery’s reports »! 
his trip on the continent and the 
survey in Germany was the condi- 
tions revealed by the moving pic- 
tures made while he was abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery have 
a beautiful home in Spartanburg 
which truly radiates southern hos- 
pitality and friendliness. This, 
coupled with their lovely children, 
Walter and Rose, truly represents 
the family life of the South at its 
best. There are no formalities. 
Strangers may enter their home 
but friends always leave. They 
truly live the philosophy they 
exemplify. 

This then concludes a sketchuy 
drawn picture of the man who will 
direct the destiny of the Dixie 
spindles during the next year. The 
leader is safe. The membership 
will cooperate. 


din, 
v 





Textile Fraternity 
Holds Convention 


The first post-war Delta Kappa 
Phi fraternity convention was re- 
cently held at the Fox and Hounds 
Club in Boston, Mass. A business 
meeting was held, followed by a 
banquet and floor show. At the 
business meeting, reports were re- 
ceived from the various supreme 
officers and from the delegates of 
the active chapters. 

It was also reported to the con- 
vention that the supreme annota- 
tor’s address file was only about 
sixty-four per cent accurate and it 
would be appreciated if members 
would take a few minutes of their 
time to send in any brothers’ ad- 
dresses that they know. 

The present supreme officers are 
John Foster, supreme consul; Fran- 
cis Tripp, supremae pro-consul; 
Eliot Borden, supreme custodian: 
and Kenneth Tripp, supreme an- 
notator. 
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FROM A PRACTICAL viewpoint, 

the term “woolens” and “worst- 
eds,’’ represent a distinctive tech- 
nological or processing difference 
in principle, which is often con- 
fused and misunderstood by both 
the consuming public and by in- 
dividuals engaged in the actual 
routine manufacture of these fa- 
brics. As a matter of fact, espec- 
ially among mill foremen in each 
branch of the industry, this lack of 
intimate knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities and distinguishable fea- 
tures of woolen and worsted man- 
ufacturing is common. 

Therefore, in order to discuss 
realistic differences and to exem- 
plify basic principles, these types 
of yarn making processes necessi- 
tate specialized definitions which 
begin with the raw materials, are 
further accentuated in the prepar- 
atory processes, and are termina- 
ted with the finishing routines, all 
of them imparting to the individ- 
ual fabrics permanent and identi- 
fiable characteristics. It follows 
therefore, that the two industries 
are quite distinct and that the 
foregoing discussion is meant to 
clarify and classify the compar- 
able features of the two. 


By Louis A. Fiori 


Unlike worsted manufacturing 
where established rules govern 
the processing techniques from 
the raw materials te the finished 
product, woolen manufacturing 
provides a great diversity of flex- 
ible systems. Of course, there are 
exceptions where a particular 
type of cloth may require a spec- 
ialized routine, but, generally 
speaking, the raw materials that 
are the nucleus of the woolen 
trade are many. 

There is no limit as to the types 
of wastes, substitutes, wools, spec- 
ialty hair fibers, cotton, rayon, fur 
fibers, and feathers which may be 
spun into a woolen thread. In this 
category can be included French 
and Bradford noils; these are by- 
products of the combing process- 
es, shoddy, mungo, and extract 
wool. They are recoverable from 
unfelted, felted, and carbonized 
materials, respectively, and are 
known in the industry as “card- 
ing” or “clothing” wools, which 
are short-stapled and rarely suit- 
able for combing. 

In addition, pulled wools and, to 
a certain extent, practically all 
grades and qualities of wools are 
applicable to this principle. By the 


The Difference Between 
Woolens and Worsteds 





same token, camel, cashmere, al- 
paca, vicuna, mohair, the angora 
and common rabbit fibers, plus 
goose and chicken feathers are ex- 
cellent materials for speciality ef- 
fects. 


Many Blends Possible 


As further exemplifying this 
basic consideration, there is much 
leeway as to the number of blends 
that may be made from the fore- 
going raw materials. Furthermore, 
in view of the fact that grades 
may vary from the finest merino 
to the coarsest crossbred, with 
staple lengths from 1-4 inch to 
10 inches, it is interesting to note 
that, in contrast with the worsted 
industry—where luster, fiber uni- 
formity, length, and grade are 
cardinal virtues—the woolen 
branch looks instead for felting 
and elastic fiber characteristics 
that predetermine, to a large ex- 
tent, the quality and appearance 
of the finished fabric. 

On the other hand, the chief 
raw materials utilized by the 
worsted manufacturer are wool, 
alpaca, mohair, cotton, rayon, and 
silk. First however, there is not 
the same facility and principle of 
manufacture on this system as on 
the woolen, and therefore, the ma- 
terials must be selected according 
to a strict and rigid system of 


WOOLEN YARN: Both short and long fibers are characteristic. It has been carded, but not combed. 
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(Illustrations for this article are used through special permission of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
The author is not associated with the manufacturer.—The Editors.) 


WORSTED YARN: This yarn has been combed to eliminate short fibers. Remaining fibers lay parallel. 


grade, quality, and Jength. For this 
particular type of manufacturing, 
“combing wools,” which are the 
longer and most lustrous wools, 
are adaptable because in this case 
the principle of combing is intro- 
duced whereby the short and un- 
desirable fibers are separated from 
the prime and selected fibers. 


Worsted Blended Carefully 


Second, because of the charac- 
teristic of worsted cloth, there can 
be little or no _ indiscriminate 
blending of the fibers inasmuch as 
non-uniformity of yarns has a de- 
teriorative influence. In contrast, 
however, the extensibility of the 
woolen system is many times re- 
sponsible for indiscriminate blend- 
ing. It might be wise to mention 
the fact that there is a decided dif- 
ference between a fabric adver- 
tised as “‘all wool”’ and one adver- 
tised as “virgin wool.” In the form- 
er the manufacturer might have 
used a high percentage of reclaim- 
ed wool in the blend which, gener- 
ally, is not detectable in the cloth 
but which weakens it materially. 
On the other hand, in the virgin 
wool only wool which has not been 
previously manufactured or pro- 
cessed is used, with the result 
that a superior fabric is made. 


Difference in Woolens and 
Worsteds 


To sum up, then, in woolens the 
grades, qualities, fibers, and fiber 
lengths may be mixed, to a cer- 
tain degree, and adapted to this 
principle, but, in worsteds, the 
grades, qualities, fibers, and fiber 
lengths must be perfectly match- 
ed in order to manufacture the 
characteristic worsted cloth. 


It is incorrect, however, to as- 
sume, aS many persons do, that 
the woolen industry utilizes only 
the raw materials that are un- 
suitable for the worsted industry. 
In many instances, especially with 
the medium and_=6short-stapled 
wools, the same materials are pro- 
cessed on both systems but with 
resultant differences in yarn 
structure. Strictly speaking, then, 
since wool from the same fleece 
can be manufactured into either 
of the two yarns, it is obvious that 
the mechanical action through 
which the wool passes from raw 
material to thread is the sole fac- 
tor that makes the difference in 
appearance, quality, lustre, and 
structure of the two yarns. 


Organizational and Mechanical 
Differences 


The three distinctive features of 
woolen yarn manufacturing are 
blending, carding, and _ spinning. 
Primarily, these provide a scheme 
by which the fibers are thorough- 
ly mixed, individualized, criss- 
crossed and tangled in all conceiv- 
able directions but not parallel- 
ized, and, then, drafted and twist- 
ed together without altering their 
relation to each other except to 
impart, to a small degree, a lateral 
displacement of the relative posi- 
tion of the fibers. 

Worsted yarn manufacturing 
prepares the yarn by carding, 
combing, blending drawing, and 
spinning. In this method it is not 
so much a scheme of blending, 
disarranging fiber directions, and 
leaving the short and curly fibers 
in the yarn, as it is a system of 
careful blending, fiber separating, 
aligning in a parallel line, and 
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drafting out so that with a defin- 
ite fiber combination practiced, 
the produced yarn will have a dis- 
tinctive structure and _ character- 
istic levelness, smoothness, and 
brightness. 

Wool sorting and scouring, which 
are preliminary processes, are 
identical for both woolens and 
worsteds, but, on the other hand, 
blending requires some explana- 
tion because the compound opera- 
tions of woolen picking, carding, 
and spinning require a detailed 
and quick method of mixing the 
fibers. The systematic and reduc- 
tive worsted mixing principle 
needs a thorough and_ positive 
fiber blending organization. Con- 
sequently, in woolen yarn making, 
raw stock dyeing is the rule rath- 
er than the exception, and blend- 
ing is paramount, for then fiber 
mixing is affected in picking and 
carding, after which no further 
mixing of any consequence is af- 
fected. 

In observing the worsted branch 
however, blending is done after 
carding in the form of dyed tops 
and subsequent re-combing, and 
by means of gilling and drawing; 
also by combining tops without 
the re-combing operation. 

Successful woolen manufacture 
is dependent upon blending and 
carding, with the former restrict- 
ed to the shade, cost, and quality 
of the yarn, and the latter respon- 
sible for the amalgamation of the 
compounded staples in the blend. 
In American mills, woolen carding 
objects are accomplished on the 
three card system, with at least 
one of the cards always being fed 
automatically by an overhead de- 
vice which deliberately turns, 
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Longer wools are usually processed by the English or Bradford sys- 
tem of combing. French system is used for shorter but finer wools. 


twists, and passes and re-passes 
the fibers to and fro and up and 
down. 

Not so in worsted carding, 
though, because essentially it is a 
one card system. Contrasted to the 
woolen card, all transferring de- 
vices, such as angle strippers, tend 
to align and parallel the fibers and 
not to cross the filaments among 
each other. 


Woolen and Worsted Cards 


From this point on there is a 
marked difference in principle, for 
the woolen card now condenses 
the web coming from the doffer 
into compact roving ready for 
spinning. On the other hand, the 
worsted card delivers from its dof- 
fer a heavy but not compact sliver 
which is ready for gilling, comb- 
ing, drawing, and then spinning. 
Thereupon, combing, the art of 
fiber separation, is introduced so 
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that the worsted card sliver is now 
a mass of selected fibers of uni- 
form length and grade. 





Moreover, this combing opera- 
tion is an essential part of worst- 
ed yarn making organization. It is 
never by-passed except, perhaps, 
on very low grade fabrics where 
the inclusion of foreign material is 
not harmful. 


Mule Spinning 


Due to the irregularity of the 
woolen condensed roving and the 
basic materials in the original 
blend, spinning is done on a 
“mule” or self-actor whose “spin- 
dle-draft principle,” whereby 
drafting and twisting are simul- 
taneous operations, is capable of 
drafting the roving without the 
common three or four roll ar- 
rangement. 

In this type of spinning there is 
only one delivery roll that feeds 
rapidly a predetermined amount 
of roving which, in turn, is then 
drawn out and twisted into yarn. 
During this drafting interval, 
twist is inserted by means of the 
spindles which revolve at a mini- 
mum speed at the delivery end 
and a maximum speed at the end 
of the draw. 


Woolen Ring Spinning 


Recently, however, the woolen 
ring spinning frame has been in- 
troduced successfully, but even 
with this type of spinning, there 
are special drafting devices and 
twister tubes that transmit char- 
acteristic woolen yarn features 
to the yarn being spun. In view of 
all this, it can easily be under- 





After going through three naptha baths, and other processing, raw 
wool (left) is converted to clean napthalated wool tops (right). 
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stood why worsted yarn manufac- 
turing requires an intermediate 
combing and drawing operation 
before spinning because, otherwise, 
filament inconsistencies and irreg- 
ular grouping would introduce un- 
desirable qualities into the yarn. 

Worsted spinning on the mule 
or self-actor is strictly dependent 
on what is known as “roller draft- 
ing.” This is in direct contrast to 
the woolen spinning principle, and 
is a positive attenuating method— 
one whereby the roving is first 
drafted down to the specified size 
by a series of positively driven 
rollers rotating at different cir- 
cumferential speeds, and after 
which it is drawn out and twisted 
simultaneously at the same spin- 
dle speed throughout the draw. 

It is worthy to note at this time, 
the difference in carriage speeds 
between the two respective self- 
actors because the worsted mule 
has a constant-speed-carriage 
whereas the woolen mule has a 
variable-speed-carriage, which in- 
creases its receding speed in pro- 
portion to the increasing revolu- 
tions per minute of the spindles. 
Of course, worsted spinning is also 
done on many types of ring spin- 
ning frames that have the roller 
drafting principle. 

An interesting fact concerning 
the mechanical differences of the 
two branches of the industry is 
that a greater length yarn from a 
given quantity of wool can be pro- 
duced on the worsted scheme of 
manufacturing, with its multiplic- 
ity of drafting routines, than on 
the woolen system with its limit- 
ed drafting facilities. For exam- 
ple: One pound of clean fine wool 
spun on the woolen principle can 
be processed commercially into a 
10 run yarn (10 x 1600) yards per 
pound) or 16000 yards. On the 
other hand, this same amount of 
wool prepared on the worsted 
principle could, in turn, be spun 
into a count of 80 (80 x 560 yards 
per pound) or 44800 yards. It is 
easily understood, therefore, that 
wool is routed into woolens for 
effect and not for length. 


Yarn Characteristics 


It is known that woolen and 
worsted threads are as dissimilar 
as it is possible to make two 
threads composed of the same raw 


material and spun into the same 
size. In no manner is it difficult to 
distinguish between the two yarns 
because microscopic examination, 
and in the majority of cases just 
visual study, reveals their pre- 
dominating characteristics. 

If the fibers appear unusually 
short, intercrossed in a medley of 
ways, generally entangled, re- 
semble a mass of disarranged fi- 
bers solidly bound together in the 
heart of the yarn and gradually 
thinning out as they project from 
the central core to the circumfer- 
ence of the yarn, there is no doubt 
that it is a woolen yarn. In addi- 
tion, similar closer inspection 
shows these yarns as being soft, 
fuzzy, loosely twisted, rough, and 
non-uniform. Furthermore, it is 
clearly evident, especially under 
magnification, that a woolen 
thread of a given diameter possess- 


es a greater percentage of fiber 
than the worsted yarn. In a sense, 
this fact explains the effect of the 
density and closeness of a woolen 
fabric. 

In many respects, non-uniform- 
ity is oftentimes a desirable fea- 
ture that is achieved purposely by 
violating carding principles or by 
inserting foreign matter, such as 
slubs and nubs, by mechanical 
means. In summation, the total of 
all the characteristics, one or 
more of which are always a com- 
ponent part of woolen yarns, tend 
to make the thread very elastic 
and suitable for cloths requiring 
napping, felting, and fulling. 

Worsted yarns, on the other 
hand, have fibers in a uniform 
arrangement and aligned in the 
direction of the thread. In addition 
to being tightly twisted, smooth, 
hard, and lustrous—caused by the 





Shortest fibers are removed, long ones laid parallel. when finer 
wools are processed through this French comb to produce worsted 
tops. Wool from many balls emerge in a single sliver from comb. 
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parallelism of the fibers which 
gives a better reflection of light 
——these yarns are, as far as practi- 
cal, cylindrical and_ uniform 
throughout their length. Those 
fibers that are too curly, too 
short, or otherwise unfit for the 
typical worsted thread, are taken 
out by the combing machine as 
noil. In other words, the goal of 
every worsted yarn manufacturer 
is to produce a yarn that is sym- 
metrical and one in which the 
fibers are mechanically arranged 
in a straight and parallel fashion 
so that the worsted fabric may 
have the typical sharpness of 
weave and texture. 


Fabrics 


It is obvious, of course, that the 
same types of fabrics cannot be 
manufactured from yarns possess- 
ing such distinguishable features 
and different characteristics. In 
the worsted texture, even though 
the actual interlacings of the 
threads might be concealed by 
some special finishing process, the 
actual scheme is traceable and the 
weave effect, after microscopic 
analysis, is plainly visible with its 


thread interlacings and distinct 
weave. As a rule, this weave is in- 
tentionally preserved and clearly 
developed to such an extent that 
one of the most impcrtant and no- 
ticeable characteristics is the fa- 
bric’s clear-cut surface and sharp 
construction lines. 

This is not so with the woolen 
texture, however, because in this 
case, particularly when fulled, the 
fabric increases in density and 
fullness of handle, with the result 
that the felting properties of the 
fibers themselves cause the yarns 
to merge into a form of solidity 
causing the original weave to be- 
come practically indistinguishable, 
and, in some cases wholly invisible. 
At the same time, the mechanical 
structure of the woolen yarn fa- 
cilitates felting, which property 
tends to make the fabric less wrin- 
kle resistant than the worsted 
cloth, whose crease-holding and 
tailoring qualities are well known. 

Many interesting and novelty 
two-tone effects are possible in 
woolens with the use of rabbit hair 
and feathers. These usually dye a 
lighter color than the wool, with 





the result that the finished fab- 
ric has a rich and sparkling fin- 
ish. 

It is evident that the amplitude 
of the worsted finishing opera- 
tions is limited to a_ well-pro- 
nounced weave and a bright sur- 
face, which are products of the 
loom and not of finishing. On the 
other hand, in direct contrast is 
the latitude of the woolen finish- 
ing operations. Irrespective of 
weaves or texture these are flex- 
ible and wide with additive effects 
such as “flocks,” “naps,” and 
“curls” being introduced into the 
operation. 

In brief, worsted fabrics such 
as serge, gabardines, crepes, trop- 
ical worsteds, covert, etc., play an 
important role in the field of suit- 
ings, for even though they tend to 
shine more than woolens, they are 
durable and will outwear woolens 
many times. Typical woolen ma- 
terials such as wool cheviot, tweed, 
homespun, suede cloth, flannel, 
overcoating, etc., also have their 
place in the textile market where 
fluffiness and softness is a more 
desirable factor than durability. 
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Seen here are students of the J. E. Sirrine school of textiles at 
Clemson College who are just completing a cotton coverlet of the 
“Ring Rose” pattern. Until 1725 this early American pattern was the 
only variety woven in the colonies. Starting with raw cotton, the 
students handled the cleaning, dyeing, spinning, warping,card-cut- 
ting, and weaving processes. The work was accomplished under the 
direction of Professor A. E. McKenna, head of Clemson’s weaving 
and designing department. The first coverlet produced now decorates 

a wall of the Trustee House at Clemson. 
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Bradford Durfee 
Changes Name 

Governor Maurice J. Tobin has 
signed the bill changing the name 
of the Bradford Durfee Textile 
School to the Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute. The Institute 
gives three years integrated curri- 
cula on the college level in the 
fields of engineering, science, and 
textiles. 

Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John B. Lyons as head 
of the science department has been 
made by the trustees of the insti- 


tute. 


Phil. Textile Institute 

Acquires Property 

Colonel Millard D. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute Foundation, has announc- 
ed the purchase of a 12%-acre 
tract at School House Lane and 
Henry Ave., Germantown, as the 
site for the proposed new Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute. The acreage 
is said to be enough to permit the 
erection of a modern textile school 
and dormitories, along with a 
sports field. 
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TEN YEARS OF . COTTON TEXTILES 


Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years prior to 1941 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years 
Cloth production for 1941 is WPB estimate of June 29, 1942 which is the basis used for subsequent calculations, with appropriate modifications for war years. 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton 
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THE ACCOMPANYING annual 

chart, “Ten Years of Cotton 
Textiles,” compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, presents a compre- 
hensive picture of trends and de- 
velopments in the industry in the 
period 1936-1945 inclusive. The fol- 
lowing pertinent facts and inter- 
pretations from the figures are ab- 
stracted from an anlysis of the fig- 
ures by W. Ray Bell, president of 
the association, 

The adjustment of military con- 
tracts was, in general, an orderly 
and satisfactory experience which 
brought few shocks and released 
in the final months of 1945 perhaps 
90 to 60 million yards of woven 
cotton goods weekly to the flow 
of merchandise in civilian chan- 
nels. Despite this diversion of out- 
put and prompt reconversion of fa- 
cilities to the manufacture of com- 
mercial type fabrics, the transi- 
tion period between war and 
peace has focused market atten- 
tion, as never before, on the con- 
tinuing demand of unprecedented 
character for practically all types 
and descriptions of products. For 
months ahead there is need for 
every yard of cotton cloth which 


can be produced by the mills. 

Large scale elimination of the 
military needs will restore much 
of the pre-war equilibrium be- 
tween demand and supply. During 
this year’s first quarter, active 
spindle hours totalled 27,089 mil- 
lion and cotton consumption more 
than 2,362,000 bales. These statis- 
tics of mill activity are 5 to 6 per- 
cent below the first quarter of 
1945, but in comparison with the 
last peace-time year of 1939 they 
reflect a quarterly gain of 4 billion 
active spindle hours and 551,000 
bales in cotton consumption. 

In one respect, the accompanying 
chart is misleading, for it shows a 
gain of about 700,000 spindles in 
place during the year. Actually this 
is due to a change in the tabulation 
methods of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Beginning with the August 
monthly report, the “in place’ fig- 
ure was adjusted to include all 
cotton-type spinning spindles re- 
gardless of the kind of fiber con- 
sumed and also some idle cotton- 
type spindles which previously had 
been omitted. Since at least a mil- 
lion spindles are active on synthet- 
ic fibers or blends of various fib- 
ers, the revised data are not com- 
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parable with “in place” figures for 
previous years. 

Mills which had been subjected 
to long delays in correcting in- 
equities of gray goods pricing have 
for years been seeking to offset 
losses or break-even conditions by 
undertaking the risks and respon- 
sibilities of finishing their own fa- 
brics. Converting, bag manufactur- 
ing, manufacturers of apparel, dry 
goods wholesale firms, and sundry 
other customers of the industry, 
cut off from normal supply sources, 
have purchased mills. The own- 
ership of upwards of 3.6 million 
spindles and 75,000 looms has 
changed in the period of 1943 to 
date. 

Beyond this are instances of hor- 
izontal groupings of mills. Like 
integrations are found at all levels 
of textile distribution. 

With a modicum of _ incentive 
through price adjustments, em- 
ployment in cotton mills has risen 
from 399,000 last November to 
442,000 in March. 

Census statistics for April show 
gains in cotton consumption and 
spindle hour activity compared 
with the preceding year, according 
to reports. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT of handsome 
value has been the changing of the 
original brush drive (on older 
models) to chain drive. A 29-tooth 
sprocket gear on the cylinder shaft 
drives to a 15-tooth. A _ sprocket 
gear is on the brush shaft. The 
original all gear drive has been 
subject to exceptional high wear 
and tear and consequent repairs 
and replacements. 


More About Staple and Waste 


The comber is the seeing eye dog 
of the cotton preparation machin- 
ery. It is required to do a good 
cleaning and waste extracting job, 
but is sensitive to the quality of 
food it is to digest. 

Once set properly a comber re- 
moves the same desired amount of 
waste if fed with the same grade 
of cotton. If the cotton is of 
shorter length more waste is the 
immediate result. If a better grade 
is sent through at the same set- 
tings the waste percentage de- 
clines. 

For this reason a comber be- 
comes a valuable instrument in 
cotton testing. If set for that par- 
ticular standard grade of staple 
and it shows an increase of waste, 
we may bank on it that we have 
a lower grade of cotton at hand. 





The Cotton Comber 





By H. von Mattenberg 


Questions and answers relating te cotton combing 
are diseussed here by the author, including waste 
tests, ealeulations, mixing staples, and repairing. 


On the other hand if the cotton 
sample run on this comber shows 
a decrease in waste, we can un- 
failingly tell that a better grade is 
coming up. The comber is there- 
fore a cotton stapling instrument 
par excellence and properly in- 
terpreted furnishes all the an- 
swers of tediously worked staple 
diagrams. 


Questions and Answers 


Why is combed yarn stronger 
than uncombed yarn made of the 
same grade cotton? Not because it 
is combed and cleaned but mostly 
because the average staple length 
of combed yarn is longer than the 
original carded average length. 
The combing action, by eliminat- 
ing the shortest fibers, leaves 
more of the longer ones. These 
fibers will, when spun, accumu- 





The comber eliminates the shorter fibers, leaving the longer ones. 
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late a greater amount of total fi- 
ber surface friction, so necessary 
for a strong yarn. 


Mixing Long and Short Staple 


Should we mix long staple and 
short staple cottons and then comb 
them on the same comber, at the 
same amount of comber waste ex- 
tracted? Yes, this can be done 
if desired but the amount of waste 
to be extracted should be a com- 
promise between the amounts that 
would be extracted, were the cot- 
tons to run separately. 

It is much better to mix two 
cotton qualities at the openers and 
then comb the mixed material 
than to comb each separately at a 
different percentage of waste ex- 
traction and then mix at draw- 
ings or any later process. 

Here is the explanation: sup- 
posing we are to make a yarn 
from one-half Egyptian 1 5/16- 
inch cotton, and one-half of Amer- 
ican 1 3/16-inch. The Egyptian 
is combed 22 per cent, the Ameri- 
can at 12 per cent. The two 
combed slivers are mixed at draw- 
ings. 

The fact that the American cot- 
ton was combed at 12 per cent only 
makes the product retain many 
more shorter fibers than the short- 
est ones of the 22 per cent combed 
material. When combing the two 
slivers, the many short fibers of 
the 12 per cent material will un- 
dermine the gains of the longer 
fibers within the mix. But if both 
materials are mixed at openers and 
then combed simultaneously at 
17 per cent, a better condition will 
result at this more economical pro- 
cedure. 

The combing action increases 
the fiber friction value (by raising 
the length of the average staple) 
about 


























Waste % 





4 4. < the origi- 
225 nal staple 
Calculations 


What is the weight of sliver de- 
livered in a given time when the 
total pounds of lap consumed dur- 
ing that time was 1000 pounds and 
the percentage of waste extracted 
was 20 per cent? 





Answer: 
Lbs. of sliver delivered — 
1000 K 20 
sepieg 
20 


1000{ 1——— }= 800 lbs. 
100 


Let S stand for pounds sliver 
delivered; and P stand for pounds 
consumed lap; and W stand for 
% waste extracted. 


We have 
S = P-—_ — 
100 
W 
S = P ee and thus 
W 
P=Ss-+ {!l-—-— 
100 
WwW 
The expression 1 —— 
100 


is called the waste factor and is 
also used when draft pinion 
changes become necessary due to 
different amounts of waste to be 
extracted. 

If we know the following infor- 
mation: 








A 
rs 
S 


The comber is an intricate machine. It requires careful setting. 


The present percentage of 
waste extracted = W 

The present size of draft 
pinion — D 





Duties of Comber man (section) 


1. Start motors and place operators 

on allocations laid out daily. 

Check all machines that are in 

operation for defects. 

Keep machines in repair. 

Replace cylinder brush when 

necessary. 

Replace half-laps when neces- 

sary. 

Replace top combs when neces- 

sary. 

Replace clearers when necessary. 

Change cotton qualities, reset 

comber, weigh sliver, make per- 

centage tests, and make out 

change sheet before ok change. 

9. Overhaul one comber or one lap 
machine each week. 

10. Take comber percentage once per 
month. 

11. Make inspection of all half-laps 
and top combs once per week. 

12. Make weekly inspection of all 
belts and report any defects. 


Pr FF: PF. FP 


10. 
11. 


Comber Oiler 


Give out and take up rags, 
brushes, and crayons once per 
shift. 

Oil all fast moving parts on all 
machines in operation once per 
shift. 

Oil draw box rolls twice per 
week. 

Oil all slow motion on combers 
once per week. 

Clean all drive belts on combers 
twice per week. 

Oil all coiler heads on combers 
once per week. 

Grease bearings and big cams 
on combers once per week. 

Oil brush bearings on combers 
twice per week. 

Pick half-laps and nippers on 
combers once per week. 

Take parts to shop for repair as 
necessary. 

Help place cans. 
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3. The new percentage of waste 
to be extracted = W., 
then we can calculate the new 
draft pinion as follows: 





WwW 

oe ae 

? mx 100 
New draft a 

pinion Ww. 

——— 

100 


A convenient way to calculate 
the comber production is to figure 
out the consumption of laps in a 
given time and then subtract the 
pounds waste 


Timed intake of lap per 


comber head .753 yds. 
Number heads 6 


Grains per one yard 
lap 600 


Machine efficiency ....... 80% 
Consumption of comber per hour 
in pounds = 


6 < .753 K 60 K 600 * .80 


7000 
= 18.6 pounds. 
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View in southern mill, showing combers driven by group drive. 


The production of sliver per hour 
at W% comber waste will be 


Pounds sliver per hour =— Lbs 
Ww 
consumed per hour X{ 1—-— 
100 


How to Make a Waste Test 


The following is a method test- 
ing for waste: stop one comber, 
pull off waste sheets close to as- 
pirator and also pull off sliver 
close to bite of delivery rolls. Run 
comber about one minute in per- 
fect condition. Stop comber, col- 
lect waste and sliver made during 
the run. Weigh the waste first 
in grains then weigh waste and 
sliver together. The percentage 
waste made on comber during the 
test is: 


Waste % = 
100 & Weight of Waste in Grs. 





Weight of Sliver -+ Waste in Grs. 


The waste percentage may also 
be checked with the special three- 
point scale made for this purpose. 
Formula to calculate draft pinion 
change gear: - 








Mechanical 

Draft xX grs. per yd. 
Draft constant Sliver 
change — 
gear 1— W 

6 X grs. per yd. lap X ( ) 
100 
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Maintenance, Replacements 
of Combers 


Broken Needles. Needle bars 


with missing or broken needles are 
likely to cause bad work and must 
be replaced. Broken needle bars 
may be repaired by a trained 
worker at the mill or the whole 
segment must be sent to the re- 
needling factory. 


Worn Brushes. It is good prac- 
tice to exchange a whole set of 
brushes when defective quality of 
work can be attributed to worn 
brushes. Bristles gradually lose 
their life, that spring action neces- 
sary to do a good stripping job. 


In many instances closer setting 
of brush to half-lap will prolong 
their service. 


Detaching Top Rolls. Detaching 
rolls simply refuse to do good work 
when unevenly ground. It is ad- 
vised that when newly-covered 
rolls come in to gauge them and 
reject all that do not come up to 
standard. 


Draw Box Top Rolls. While the 
draw box rolls, barring accident 
will last a long time, they too must 
be of good workmanship. 


Large Cams. The large cams 
in the headstock must frequently 





be checked for worn cam grooves 
or bolts which fit into the grooves. 
If considerable knocking and con- 
sequent bad run is due to a worn 
out cam, it must be _ replaced. 
There are right-hand and left- 
hand cams. Local shops are rarely 
equipped to repair these cams be- 
cause the curve of these cam 
grooves in relation to cam shaft 
center is based on tricky mathe- 
matics. 


200 Tooth Sector. These sec- 
tors on Nasmith combers too are 
likely to have much wear and tear, 
especially on combers with more 
than 105 nips per, minute. Broken 
or badly worn teeth may be built 
up in the local shop. These sec- 
tors are also made right and left. 


30 T Clutch Wheel and Shaft. 
This clutch wheel is driven by the 
200 T sector but revolves only 
partly at each stroke. If the teeth 
on the working part are worn it 
may be turned so as to make use 
of the teeth yet unworn. 


Side Clutches. On the same 
shaft as clutch wheel must also 
fit correctly and exchanged when 
Worn. 


8-Tooth Sector. This small part 
is also subject to considerable wear 
and tear and when worn can be 
the cause of damage. 


The attentive comber fixer well 
knows that the working parts of 
most of the foregoing mentioned 
items can be kept in good working 
order for a long time if he uses his 
grease gun and the oil can to ad- 
vantage. 


An example is the following: 
The bearing covers for the brush 
shaft of the Nasmith combers have 
originally been designed to receive 
grease. Nevertheless daily oiling 
was necessary to keep the brush 
shaft from wearing too much. A 
clever fixer has suggested to in- 
sert a piece of felt into the grease 
receptacle and soak it with oil, 
which when put on has not only 
served the purpose but has actual- 
ly saved time because the bearings 
had to be oiled once a week in- 
stead of daily. 
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How to Handle Grievances 


By Samuel J. Miller 


Portage Silk Mills 
Portage, Pa. 


THE OBJECT of this article is to 

discuss the nature and causes 
of grievances; to discuss the prop- 
er procedure in handling griev- 
ances; and to consider the problems 
of adapting disciplinary action to 
various types of workers. 

It will be appropriate first to 
consider the nature and causes of 
grievances. 

In my opinion, a grievance is 
any circumstance which irritates 
the worker or causes dissatisfac- 
tion in his industrial activities and 
relationships. 


Real and Imaginary Grievances 


There are two types of griev- 
ances—imaginary and real. As to 
the first, even though a grievance 
is imaginary, to the individual it 
is real, and it should be treated as 
real in order to eliminate the 
cause. It goes without saying that 
when a worker has a real griev- 
ance it should be examined thor- 
oughly so that the cause of the 
grievance can be eliminated. 

Listed herewith are some of the 
main causes of grievances. 

Poor human relations: Giving or- 
ders without giving reason, favor- 
itism, disregarding complaints, 
breaking promises, poor instruc- 
tions, withholding credit, contra- 
dictory orders, misrepresentation, 
lack of consideration, disregarding 
personal preferences, and misinfor- 
mation. 

Poor working conditions: Too 
many rules and regulations, poor 
or insufficient tools, unexplained 
pay mistakes, penalizing workers 
for conditions beyond their control, 
lack of information, taking advan- 
tage of a worker’s willingness or 
need of a job, unguarded work 
hazards, putting men on jobs for 
which they are not fitted, and 
permitting dangerous situations. 


THIS article covers many of the established rules for handling 

grievances, and takes up some newer ones. It is a com- 
bination of practice, and what should be practice. Supervisors 
in Plants are tial but they should never be too busy to handle 


grievances. 


Aititude Toward Grievances 


The following factors should be 
taken into consideration by the su- 
pervisor in his attitude toward 
grievances: 

1. As much as possible, the 
causes of grievances should be 
eliminated. If sound principles are 
used in the human relationships 
of the group, there will be little 
cause for complaint. An ounce of 
prevention can be worth any 
amount of cure. : 

2. The supervisor should con- 
stantly endeavor to secure thor- 
ough understanding among work- 
ers of the aims and objectives of 
supervision. At the same time he 
should be acquainted with the in- 
dividual desires of the worker and 
the desires of the group. 

3. One of the greatest broaden- 
ers of human outlook is to view 
the circumstances through another 
man’s eyes. Examine every phase 
of the department’s operation from 
the worker’s viewpoint. Put your- 











Individual grievances should be 
discussed in private, always. 
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self in his shoes to find out how 
they pinch or where they are too 
loose. 

4. Grievances should be dilis- 
cussed in private. Every individual 
has a right to this consideration. 
and it also avoids a great deal of 
trouble from interruption. Griev- 
ances should be taken up immedi- 
ately and not allowed to drag out. 
Give the worker as much consid- 
eration as you would wish in the 
matter if you were in his place. If 
you cannot take up the matter im- 
mediately, explain why. 

5S. Make sure that the worker 
is thoroughly aware that you fully 
understand the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the grievance. This 
can be done by outlining the va- 
rious factors involved and exam- 
ining them thoroughly as you talk 
with him. 

6. Avoid snap judgments. This 
type of decision gives the impres- 
sion that the supervisor is already 
primed when the worker brings 
the grievance to him. If such is 
the case, he receives the impres- 
sion that he was not given proper 
consideration. 


Rules of Handling Grievances 


In discussing a grievance. it is 
suggested that the supervisor be 
relaxed and friendly. 

Avoid being rushed into answer- 
ing. It is often wise to suggest that 
sound thinking be done on the 
problem. At all times the super- 
visor should maintain a balanced 
outlook toward the problem, keep- 
ing his sense of humor, not being 
swayed by his emotions. It is 
usually wise to wait until all emo- 
tions have cooled off. Any hostile 
statement and gesture should be 
disregarded, and an attitude of 
unhurried fairness demonstrated. 

Keep personal preference out of 
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the discussion. Any highly per- 
sonal issues that may be involved 
should be examined from every 
viewpoint. The supervisor should 
strive to develop an atmosphere 
in which the most sensitive issue 
can be discussed without emotion 
or feeling. 

In order to demonstrate impar- 
tiality, the complainant should be 
led to analyze every phase of the 
problem and to analyze each phase 
thoroughly. 


Sincerity Important 


If you cannot be completely 
frank about any circumstance, be 
silent. If there are certain mat- 
ters that cannot be discussed open- 
ly, avoid discussion as smoothly 
and pleasantly as possible until 
you are free to discuss them. Never 
use trick strategy or questionable 
methods. At all times maintain a 
genuine desire to work out the so- 
lution which is most satisfactory 
for all concerned. 


Encourage Complainant to Talk 


In order to gain the confidence 
of any individual, one must show 
concern for those things that have 
greatest interest for him. The su- 
pervisor should be concerned 
about any injustice, whether real 
or not. To the worker, the in- 
justice has considerable impor- 
tance, even though it may be imag- 
inary. It is advisable, therefore, 
to listen sympathetically, and to 
ask questions which show you are 
following his reasoning, and which 
secure full information concerning 
the complaint. 

It is most necessary to avoid giv- 
ing an opinion before a sound con- 
clusion has been reached. Such 
action betrays a lack of leadership 
ability. Avoid giving advice or 
making declaration prematurely, 
and make your strongest state- 
ments toward the end of the dis- 
cussion. Invite the complainant 
to analyze thoroughly with you 
all phases of the situation. 


Ask Leading Questions 


_ Too few individuals think thor- 
oughly before they talk. In all 
probability, the individual has not 
fully analyzed the situation and 
does not fully understand its com- 
plications. The leader will start 
the complainant’s thinking on new 
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aspects of his grievance by asking 
questions which gradually move 
his thinking into the opposing 
point of view so that he can see 
both sides of the question. 

Appeal to his sense of fair play 
and secure affirmative reactions to 
obvious points. 

Since thorough analysis is nec- 
essary before a sound decision can 
be made on any sulbject, various 
phases of the problem should be 
considered. Its causes should be 
analyzed and, if possible, the com- 
plainant should be brought to sug- 
gest the best solution. Its origin 
and development should be care- 
fully discussed. 


Cooperative Program 


First have the complainant out- 
line the steps he feels the super- 
visor should take. Then outline 
those things he feels he should do 
himself. Next those things both 
should do together. Consideration 
should then be given to factors 
which involve other individuals so 
that fair treatment of everyone 
can be given. 

The supervisor should be alert 
to decide any issue which should 
not wait. Ifa decision is necessary 
at once, the decision should be 
made as quickly as possible. Be 
careful to discover which items 
should wait for other circum- 
stances. If there is to be further 
discussion at a later time, he 
should make clear the factors 
which will require further think- 
ing before additional discussion. 


Good Winner and Good Loser 


A good supervisor is prepared 
at any time to modify his own 
viewpoint if new facts or new cir- 
cumstances arise which have a 
bearing upon the situation. The 
supervisor should be careful to 
analyze whether he is standing 
firm on an issue because it is 
right, or because he is somewhat 
stubborn. At all times, it should 
be realized that the only decision 
that can possibly be given is the 
right decision. Be sure—and be 
able to prove—you are right. 

Do not be concerned with ad- 
vancing personal aims, but with 
arriving at the decision which 
should be properly given under 
those circumstances. If the things 
one feels are right cannot be ac- 





complished, the supervisor should 
be prepared to accept with good 
grace. If the supervisor’s opinions 
are accepted, gloating will destroy 
any good that may have been 
done. 

Again it is emphasized that, re- 
gardless of personal feelings, the 
only thing that matters is that de- 
cisions are fair and just to every- 


one. 
Disciplinary Action 


Discipline should be used to con- 
trol, not to correct; to prevent, not 
to cure. 

Deal directly with the individual 
—do not delegate the administra- 
tion of discipline. Investigate and 
get all facts and analyze them. 
Then consider the personality of 
the worker before deciding the 
steps required. 

Be firm but fair in all decisions. 
Be specific in charges; never be 
general. Give full opportunity for 
the worker to defend himself. 
Show how and why future of- 
fenses are to be avoided. 

Maintain discipline—do not use 
it as a temporary measure. 

— 


Southern Hosiery Assn. 
Meets October 17-19 


The Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association will hold the 
annual convention this year on 
October 17-19 at the Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., according to 
Taylor R. Durham, executive secre- 
tary. Reservations must be made 
directly with the hotel and not 
through the association. Due to in- 
adequate hotel accommodations, 
invitations are not being extended 
this year to families of members. 

——@ -— 


17th National Power Show 
in NY in December 


The 17th National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engin- 
eering, better known as the Na- 
tional Power Show, will be held 
in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, the week of December 2-7, 
1946. This is the same week as the 
A. S. M. E. meetings. Over 300 
leading manufacturers have al- 
ready engaged floor space. Further 
information may be secured from 
show headquarters, located at 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
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By Frank L. Byrd 


Supt., Weaving Maintenance 





Preventive Maintenance Program 
at Dan River Mills 


THIS is the fourth article in a series on the specialized mainte- 

nance program at Dan River Mills. The series started in 
the April issue. was continued in May and June. Opening 
through warping have been covered. This installment discusses 
the program as applied to slashing, weaving, and the auxiliary 
shops. The final installment will appear in August.—The Editors. 


Part 4 Slashing—Weaving—Auvxiliary Shops 


SLASHING is a controlling factor 

in good weaving, having 
effect on the elasticity, life, and 
shedding of the yarn, so it is neces- 
sary that the slashers be kept in 
prime condition. 

If the cylinder bearings on the 
Slashers are well kept and clean 
there will be less stretch in the 
yarn. Freely revolving cylinders 
offer more even tension; if there 
are tight spots in the bearings, 
there will be streched or bulky 
spots in the warps. Such variations 


result in poor weaving conditions 
and low percentages of produc- 
tion on the looms. 

The slashers are maintained on 
a semi-annual servicing basis. The 
following items are given close 
attention: Creels, creel bearings, 
immersion and squeeze rolls, size 
vats, cylinder bearings, cylinder 
buckets, pressure joints, valves, 
two speed drives, Transitorques, 
frictions and friction shafts, fans, 
fan shafts and bearings, cone and 
cone shafts, cone belts, man holes, 





Shuttle worker’s portable bench is equipped with several drawers. 
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safety valves, measuring rolls, cut 
markers, speed indicators, steam 
pipe coverings, belting and lubri- 
cation that might need correction 
at some specific point. 

Where beam dyeing is done in 
connection with the forming of the 
patterns in our goods, we have 
found that the installation of pre- 
dry cylinders increase the produc- 
tivity of the beam dyeing and dry- 
ing equipment. 

Expansion combs require fre- 
quent attention to avoid bad 
warps. We make special effort to 
keep these in ideal condition, and 
have spare combs on hand to make 
whatever changes necessary to get 
good warps off our slashers. Size 
vats—which are copper lined— 
need maintenance servicing and 
reconditioning the same as other 
parts of this equipment. Steam 
coils, lining, immersion and 
squeeze rolls, and biankets are 
handled on a scheduled basis. 


Cylinder Bearings 


The cylinder bearings are the 
roller type; they demand special 
attention, such as lubrication and 
draining and flushing. The pres- 
ence of moisture from condensa- 
tion causes oils to sludge out in 
these housings in a short time. 
Addition of more oil when the 
bearings are full of water means 
floating out oil from the bearings 
because water is heavier than oil. 
By such, the only part of the oil 
left in the lower section of the 
bearings is the sludged portion. 
Such accumulation of sludge, if not 
consistently removed at necessary 
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Portable motor-driven milling machine (left) and binder roll press and punching machine (right). 


intervals, will result in stopped 
rollers in the bearings, pitted roll- 
ers, extra power consumption, 
many broken ends in the warps, 
and excessively stretched or weak- 
ened yarns. 

Our experience of flushing each 
two weeks until clean (with 
spindle oil) and then refilling with 
turbine oil, and oil added each 32 
hours, handles this job satisfac- 
torily. 

We have not found grease for 
Slasher bearing lubrication satis- 
factory unless the bearings are 
fully steam tight. 

Tying-in machines are expen- 
Sive and warrant a specialist for 
their maintenance. 


Specialized Fixing on Looms 


Our approach to the mainte- 
nance program on looms has been 
that of having specialists trained 
to do special jobs included in such 
a program. By this method a work- 
man becomes efficient on certain 
jobs on looms in a much shorter 
time than the man that is required 
to work on all motions and never 
becomes a specialist in anything. 
Also, by this specialist method, 
training is more simplified and 
satisfactory results can be realized 
in a much shorter time. We do, 
however, use this specialist train- 
ing and fixing method as a train- 
ing program for the all-around 
flag man (fixer) apprenticeship. 
We take a mechanically-minded 
weaver and thus train an efficient 
flag man (fixer) in approximately 
25 months; during 75% of this 
training period we have gained a 
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specialist on the various motions 
he has been assigned to work on. 

Top loomfixer’s (flag man’s) 
pay is not reached until all the 
motions on the loom are covered 
and learned thoroughly by the 
specialist trainees, and until they 
are then tried on the flag man’s 
job and found to be efficient and 
able to run a full sized job. The 
following titles are given as speci- 
alists: pick motion man, filling 
motion man, let-off motion man, 
take-up motion man, protection 
motion man, lay motion man, 
friction man, dobby-head man, 
magazine man, new shuttle man, 
shuttle dresser, leather man, 
break-down man (handling large 
jobs that the flag man is unable 
to handle), and loom liners. With 
these jobs so broken down, extra 
personnel for loomfixing isn’t 


necessary. 





The loom liner lays his wrenches 
on cloth to prevent soiling piece. 


Coverage of parts are all made 
on a semi-annual basis, and elim- 
inates the usual overhauling crew. 
By preventive maintenance, pro- 
duction efficiency is maintained 
and degraded mechanical con- 
ditions are consistently avoided. 
Too, the maintenance costs—both 
in parts and manpower — is re- 
duced materially by this program. 

In smaller mills these specialists’ 
duties would be grouped several! 
to one man. Another feature of this 
specialized fixing system: is that 
the men do not work in groups. 


Duties of Specialists 


The duties of the specialized 
fixer are listed: 

Pick motion man handles such 
items as pick balls, pick shafts, 
cam shaft, cams, picker sticks, 
parallels, pick arms, and other 
parts incident to his job. 

Filling motion man handles feel- 
ers, temples, transferrer or auto- 
matic changing filling stop motion, 
battery, and other parts. 

Let-off man covers the let-off 
mechanism, whip rolls, drag rolls, 
beam locks, etc. 

Take-up motion man handles 
those drives that govern the take- 
up motion, gearing, sand rolls, take 
down shafts, spring shafts and | 
other parts, as well as harnesses. 

Protection motion man handles 
the protector rods, frogs, steels, 
brakes, shipper, and warp stop 
motion. 

Lay motion man takes care of 
lay, swords, rocker shafts, crank 
arms, hand rail, and picker stick 


guides. 
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Friction man handles crank 
shafts, frictions, motor or other 
driving mechanisms. 

Dobby motion man handles those 
parts incident to the dobby drive, 
controls, and working parts. 

Magazine men (C&K_ looms) 
have a full job reconditioning these 
and the indicator mechanism. 

New shuttle men put in new 
shuttles, set and align all parts 
incident to making a new shuttle 
run. 

Shuttle dresser makes a routine 
check on all shuttles; sandpapers 
(dresses) rough places, puts in 
new springs, eyes and bristles, 
trims or puts in new fur, and 
dresses the shuttles thoroughly 
with tallow. 

Leather work is one of the most 
important items in successful loom 
fixing and maintenance; this man 
keeps up the condition of the bind- 
ers, bumpers, check and heel 
straps, hold up straps, lug straps, 
box fronts, and replaces bad pick- 
ers on his routine check. 

Loom liners line looms where 
new parts have to be put in; 
shuttles found to be washboarding, 
cutting on the bottom side, reeds 
marking cloth, and other items in- 
cident to lay lining or other items 
relative to his work are his job. 

Break down man does such work 
as would be indicated by the title 
of such a job, but usually are those 
jobs that require more than 30 
minutes of the flag man’s time. He 
also tightens a certain number of 
cam and crank shaft bearings on 
each shift. 


Standard Settings 


By study and discussion by our 
men that are capable of recom- 
mending proper loom settings, we 
have worked out and established 
standard settings for the same 
model looms in the two divisions 
and the various weave rooms. 
_ These settings include: lay po- 
sitions, crank arm tension on 
springs, frog, protector rod protec- 
tion, dagger finger, shuttle boxing, 
pick motion, stroke of picker 
sticks, lug height, picker arm 
height, pick timing, shuttle check, 
harness, gear, filling motion, fill- 
ing fork, cam follower, filling 
motion hook, filling cam timing, 
starting rod position, starting rod 
arm position, cam follower trip 








Compressor cot removing and mounting machine, for use with syn- 
thetic carding and spinning cushion top rolls, is part of equipment. 


settings, midget feeler position, 
shuttle filling feeler _ position, 
transfer, shuttle feeler, latch de- 
pressor, latch finger height, spring 
hook and finger, and Stafford 
thread cutter. 

A system of preventive main- 
tenance would not be possible to 
apply if there were not some sys- 
tem of standards adopted, so the 
foregoing settings are taught the 
specialized fixers, as well as the 
flag men, and thus they fix alike. 
Such settings as distance from fell 
to cloth to reed with harnesses 
level, sand roll, stop motion po- 
sitions, whip roll, and other items 
incident to cloth construction nat- 
urally have to be determined by 
the cover and hand that is desired, 
but constructions are worked out, 
and then looms are set according 
to the specific settings so pre- 
scribed after tests are made. 


Other Standards 


Standardization of parts used, 
where consistent to good manufac- 
turing, has reduced the stock of 
parts kept in the general stores. 
Also, parts that are not used to the 
extent of their useful life are sal- 
vaged, cleaned, and routed back 
to the stores or sub-stores that will 
issue them back to the rooms for 
further use, whether they have 
been cleaned, built up, welded or 
other work done to them to make 
them useful again. 
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Sub-stores within the individ- 
ual weave rooms have proven to 
be great time savers; they are 
kept stocked with the most gen- 
erally used parts and _ supplies. 
Other items can be secured from 
the general stores on short order. 


Lubrication of Looms 


A complete loom maintenance 
story would be lacking if some- 
thing were not included on the 
lubrication of looms. This is the 
secret to a successful maintenance 
program in any weave room. 

Loom oiling is a specialist job 
also, and thus the efficiency of the 
worker is realized all the more. 
Maintenance of looms can be made 
a much easier task by a genuine 
oiling job. The extra labor cost that 
is required is repaid by the fewer 
parts that have to be cast away as 
junk and the added productivity 
of the machine. We reduced the 
amount of grease consumed by 60 
per cent by applying grease fittings 
to the cam and crank shaft gear 
guards. By this method, much 
grease that would be slung onto 
the floor, cloth, warp, and filling 
yarn is placed into the teeth of the 
gears. 


Grey Inspection Department 


The machinery used in the grey 
inspection department includes 
power driven inspection tables, 
belt conveyors, shearing machin- 
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Flyer balancing machine and jig being operated in inspection shop. 


ery, folders, etc. Clutches, belting, 
shafts, bearings, levers, shearing 
blades, pedals, and counters con- 
sist of the major portion of these 
parts needing periodic attention. 
Due to the general speed of this 
equipment one man can success- 
fully maintain a large number of 
these machines. 

Shearing machines require more 
attention than the other equip- 
ment, and time is amply given on 
the schedule to keep this equip- 
ment up to par. Our maintenance 
servicing has developed an elec- 
tric-eye safety device to stop these 
machines; it also raises the knives 
when a seam passes when the cloth 
runs out, or is unavoidably torn, 
and is a necessary device to avoid 
injury to certain parts when the 
machine is allowed to run empty 
at full speed. 


Auxiliary Shops 


Being situated with all our mills 
relatively close, we have developed 
much of the specialized repair 
work into a production volume 
that has reduced this manufactur- 
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ing cost materially. 

The auxiliary shops, their 
functions, and work are described 
and explained in the following: 

Roller shop: Covering and re- 
buffing all card and spinning room 
cushion top rolls, including cork, 
synthetic, and leather covered; 
covers all Thompson, clearer and 
scavenger rolls, for carding and 
spinning; gauges and inspects all 
spinning long draft aprons. This 
work has been developed on a 
streamlined basis that gives vol- 
ume production with small per- 
sonnel. 

Leather and binder shop: Cov- 
ers, finishes, and polishes loom 
binders and box plates; builds 
loom picking bumpers; repairs and 
recorks all friction and _ disk 
clutches, both plug and solid face 
types; cuts and manufactures re- 
volving clearer aprons; lines loom 
magazines with plastic coverings; 
and cuts loom heel straps from 
worn out check straps. 

In order to do this work more 
efficiently, and to do a better 
quality job in this department, we 





have developed mechanical equip- 
ment to dress cork frictions evenly; 
to punch loom binders for pegging 
leather coverings; a roller pressing 
device for binders to increase the 
efficiency of the cement holding 
qualities; to trim and finish box 
plate leather coverings; cutting 
leather and flannel clearer cover- 
ings with a power shear, as well as 
other devices. 

Inspection shop: Inspection of all 
spinning and twister bolsters and 
spindles that are purchased and 
received, as well as those removed 
by the overhauling crews; 
straightens, and repoints spinning 
and twisting spindles. 

Instrument and counter shop: 
Repairing all hank, pick, and yard- 
age clocks, as well as mechanical 
roller pickers; develops application 
of counting and measuring devices; 
installs traveler cleaners in spin- 
ning ring holders; rebuilds Barber- 
Colman spooler cheese cores; re- 
pairs and services electric fans and 
Foxwell guides; and overhauls and 
rebuilds measuring stroke pump 
oil cups. 
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Types of daily maintenance re- 
ports which list each part to be 
checked and maintained. 
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Hesponsibility for maintenance is 
reasonably assured through use of 
these forms. They are signed by 
person who verifies check list. 


Harness, reed and band shop: 
Repairs, cleans, polishes, and stores 
loom reeds; repairs, builds and re- 
conditions loom harnesses; manu- 
factures spinning, twisting and 
card comb box bands. A service 
man from this department main- 
tains the filling conditioners, quill 
strippers, roving bobbin cleaners, 
and the stitchers in the various 
cloth rooms. 

Bobbin inspection shop: New 
bobbins received are inspected be- 
fore being placed in the mill for 
operation; card room and spinning 
bobbins are inspected on an an- 
nual basis by this shop personnel, 
and identification color painted if 
necessary. 

Salvage shop: Broken parts from 
the various departments are passed 
through this shop for final inspec- 
tion, and if parts are found to be 
repairable, they are cleaned and 
forwarded on to the machine 
shop for this repair work. Scrap 
metal, boxes, barrels, and other 
junk are sold to the outlets by this 
shop. This department also cleans 
certain objects, such as loom crank 
and cam shafts and makes mops 
for cleaning machinery. 

Sheet metal shop: This is also 
an auxiliary shop, not controlled 
by the maintenance department, 
but working closely with it. Much 
work is done at a lower cost than 
if the jobs were let out on contract 








Divisicos.......... soanieiiil Mill No... 


. Check harness sheaves 
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. Check bottom jacks......... 


- Cleas out al) oil holes 
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Loom No..... 





C. K. DAILY LOOM MAINTENANCE REPORT 


Sectien Strife oe pee 
Debby And Take Up Dobby 
Check for correct setting........ 
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Take Up 

. Check sand roll cover............... 

Check sand rol! bearings......... 

. Check sand rol! shafts............. 

. Check take up gears and studs 

. Replace all broken and worn parts__.......... 


. Tightes all suts and set screws... 


. Use right length bolts and cotter keys 








FORM §O. iam 
DRAPER SHUTTLE CARD 


DATE SHIFT 
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r bese Cause of Replacement 


LOOM NO... NEW SHUTTLE NO. 





Stamp date, shift and loom no. 
Date in old shuttle 

Line lay... 

New Pickers 

Check binders and leather 
Check Protection 

Check picker sticks. 

Check parallel motion... 
Check pick _. en 
+ Check power and regulate = 
Check & set feelers and batteries. 


Shuttle Man 


Maint. Second Hand 








Mill No. .... 


. Check lay for right position 
Check linn 


Check lay and braces 


Check picker spindle 
Creck temples -. 


P&P = 


Check cradle for right setting 


Check Thread cutter 
Check transfer hammer 
Check bunter and swing dog 
Check bobbin release ... 
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30. Check indicator finger . 
11. Clean out all oi! holes 
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Lay and Transfer 
Lay 


Check protection rods and fingers 


Check bumper and spindle leather 


Scien 


. Check magazine for proper position 


Check magazine side for free movement 
Check feeler and all connections 
. Replace all broken and worn par 


12, Check and set cam leaver and stud 
13. Check all connections for Carter kes 
34. Tighten ali nuts and se! screws 


Signed 


Weaving Second Hand 

















to outside concerns. This work in- 
cludes building and repairing card 
screens and quill cans, spinning 
cylinders, comber aspirators, fire 


buckets, roofing, blow or conveyor 
pipe installations and repairs, sol 
dering jobs, picker screens, and 
numerous other items. 





Survey Indicates Need 
for Foreman Training 


Only by small minority of em- 
ployers are relaxed and self-assur- 
ed enough about the foreman. prob- 
lem to permit a detached airing of 
it. Most employers either shun the 
idea of getting their foremen’s 
frank opinion (the “let-sleeping- 
dogs-lie’”’ theory) or fail to get close 
enough to their foremen to stimu- 
late an uninhibited flow of fore- 
men opinions. 

This is one of the major findings 


wy 
rvTvy 


of a survey of foremen’s views just 
completed by the National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Deep River, Conn. 
The survey covers the reactions of 
more than 1,000 foremen employed 
in the major manufacturing indus- 
tries, trades and services, and pub- 
lic utilities, 

Mr. Croft reported that the .ques- 
tion, ““With respect to which of the 
following points do you think im- 
provement is needed in the interest 
of both yourself and your com- 
pany?” was answered by the fol- 
lowing percentages of foremen re- 
spondents: 
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1. Company-sponsored training 
of supervisors in work methods and 
job knowledge (36%); training 
methods (31%); principles and 
techniques of personal relations 
(41%); and management policies 
and management planning (50%). 

2. Clarification by top manage- 
ment of responsibilities and auth- 
ority assigned to foremen (55%). 

3. Contacts between foremen and 
top management (42%). 

4. Provisions affecting foremen 
with respect to promotions, settle- 
ment of salary questions and griev- 
ances (41%). 

















Processing Procedures 





Artiele 4 


BEFORE DESCRIBING the dyeing 

of yarns, made from various 
fibers and with the several classes 
of dyestuffs, it may be instructive 
to review briefly some trends in 
modern dyeing. 

In our description of yarn dye- 
ing machinery, the increasing use 
of mechanical or labor-saving de- 
vices was indicated, though the 
point was not over-emphasized. 
Nevertheless, where formerly a 
maximum load of 100 to 250 
pounds of wool or cotton yarn 
could be processed by hand meth- 
ods, it is no novelty now to find 
machines capable of dyeing 1000 
to 2000-pound lots with about the 
same number of men. 

The various types of package 
dyeing machines eliminate a great 
deal of the winding and unwind- 
ing necessary where skeins are 
employed. Also, some are dyeing 
viscose rayon in the cake form in 
which it is first spun. More will be 
said about this later. 

Though there is a higher initial 
cost, much modern  dyehouse 
equipment is being made of metals 
resistant to corrosion and inert 
to the dyestuffs and chemicals used 
in dyeing and bleaching; some of 
these are stainless steel of various 
grades, nickel-iron, nickel alloys, 
etc. The ease in cleaning allows 
greater flexibility and the corro- 
sion-resistant metals have longer 
life as compared with wooden tubs 
or cast iron kiers. Many up-to-date 
machines have temperature re- 
corders or automatic temperature 
and other mechanical controls. Our 
economy demands that increased 
costs be met with increased pro- 
duction. : 


Chemist, Franklin Process Company 





for Miodern Yarn Dyeing 


By Robert W. Joerger 


An article in which the author discusses some of 
the problems which confront the dyer in the pro- 


cessing of a variety of fibers by several methods. 


The ease of application of coal- 
tar dyes was one of their outstand- 
ing advantages, and is still being 
improved upon. The solubilization 
of vat colors in the form of In- 
digosols and the marketing of the 
fast color salts made from the 
corresponding bases may be cited 
as examples of advancement in the 
last 20 years. 


The Dyer and Chemistry 


Dyeing has become more and 
more a branch of applied chem- 
istry so that the modern dyer is 
not merely a color matcher, but 
understands some organic, inor- 
ganic and physical chemistry. A 
laboratory with a trained chemist 
is almost a necessity in the oper- 
ation of a modern dyehouse in 
which new dyes, dyeing methods, 
and many auxiliary products are 
constantly run. Though these new 
products are often well described, 
and good technical services are 
available, the conditions of the dif- 
ferent dyehouses vary. This em- 
phasizes the need for cooperation 
between the plant chemist and the 
foreman dyer. 

In many instances there is a re- 
quest for the lowest cost on the 
dyeing operation, but more and 
more there is a trend to meet 
specifications such as: light-fast- 
ness, must stand cross-dyeing, or 
to dye the yarn so that it is un- 
affected by waterproofing mater- 
ials, crease-resistant treatments, or 
even bleaching. For the foregoing 
reasons, it is not enough simply 
to state the class of dyes desired, 


but it is necessary to know the spe- 
cific properties of individual dyes 
to meet the proper fastness re- 
quirements, as well as to dye 
within the cost range. 


Problems of the Dyer 


The number and variety of new 
fabrics made from the natural and 
synthetic fibers and their blends 
also tax the ingenuity of the dyer. 

When considering cotton yarns, 
it must be remembered that there 
are a multitude of counts and 
twists, and other factors to con- 
sider such as carded and combed 
yarn, whether mercerized or not, 
etc., so that any general state- 
ment about the best method of 
dyeing and which machines to em- 
ploy is without value. 

Fine yarns, such as 100s/1, are 
easier to handle in the package 
form than in skeins, in my opinion, 
because there is less chance of 
tangling and less difficulty in re- 
winding. A coarse yarn, such as 
3s/1, may be easier to dye and 
have the dye penetrate than a 
yarn of similar size, say 12s/4, that 
is harder twisted. 

Combed yarns have less impuri- 
ties than carded yarns, and where 
the latter may require a kier boil- 
ing before dyeing, the former may 
be dyed after a simple wetting-out. 

All yarns must be prepared in 
a form that is suitable for handling 
on the particular machines in use, 
such as skeins, wound on beams or 
packages, or as long-chain warps. 
Such details are subject to local 
conditions. 
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24-page book 
explaining 
cost saving 
advantages. 
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13106 ATHENS AVE. 








AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 


flutomatic 


OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


Let an American MonoRail 
Engineer explain these advantages 
and tell you the complete story of 
Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning for 
spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping operations. This inform- 


ation will be gladly given without 


cost or obligation on your part. 


we nen ONORAIL... 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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Grey cotton yarns have natural 
impurities in the form of waxes 
and pectins. They amount to 
about 5 per cent and tend to pre- 
vent the absorption of water and 
dyes; in such instances the yarns 
must be prepared for dyeing. This 
may be only a thorough soaking in 
boiling water, or it may require the 
use of a wetting agent or a boiling 
with alkalies. The method depends 
on the dyes that are to be used, 
the depth of the shade desired, and 
che type of the yarn. 


Removing Impurities 


In the simplest case, it may re- 
quire only adding to the dyebath 
a wetting agent. There are many 
offered to the dyer today in the 
form of fatty alcohols, fatty acid 
imides, pine oil emulsions, etc. At 
other times the preparation is a 
special operation preceding the 
dyeing, either in the dyeing ma- 
chine or in a special boil-off unit. 
Thus, if a yarn has a great many 
seeds, motes, and other impurities, 
an alkaline boil-off is almost es- 





sential in order to remove them— 
if this is not sufficient, then the 
yarn must be bleached. 

For the preliminary treatment, 
packages and beams may be han- 
dled in the machines that do the 
dyeing. Warps may be wet-out at 
the time of doubling, or they may 
be kier-boiled in rope form, simi- 
lar to the skeins being linked to- 
gether and handled in the rope 
form. Skeins are boiled-off on the 
machines where they are dyed. 

The kier may consist of an open 
wooden tub where the yarn is 
steeped in boiling water overnight, 
but the modern wetting agents are 
not expensive, and being more ef- 
ficient, they are almost universally 
used. The open kier, if it is used, 
may employ an alkali, such as 3-5 
per cent of soda ash, based on the 
weight of the yarn. This is fol- 
lowed by hot and cold rinses. 

Some men use closed kiers, such 
as those used for piece goods, op- 
erating with pressures up to 30 
pounds. The usual precautions 
pertaining to good packing, releas- 


Couitesy Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


Small stainless-steel package dyeing machine for processing spun 
rayon. The control, indicator, and recorder panel is in background. 
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ing all air before clamping down 
the cover, getting good circulation, 
and thorough hot and cold rinses 
must also be observed. 


Although the wet-out or boil-off 
should be as uniform as possible, 
it may also be too thorough for 
certain purposes. Some yarns may 
be so affected as not to knit prop- 
erly if too much of the favorable 
natural impurities are removed by 
excessively long treatment. Quick 
handling has its advantages, and 
often it is advisable to replace 
some of the natural lubricants 
with oil or some cationic softener. 


Bleaching Yarns 


The bleaching of cotton is a wet 
process and is most often per- 
formed in the dyehouse; therefore, 
it is proper to consider this phase 
of operation. 

Bleaching, of course, is neces- 
sary for obtaining a good white, 
but it is also often needed when 
tints or a particularly bright shade 
are desired, or where a yarn free 
from motes is required. 


For the best results, a prelimi- 
nary kier boil is used. Both the 
method and materials infl: ence the 
final whiteness of the bleached 
yarn. A typical boil-off for 2000 
pounds of yarn (linked in four 
chains) would be: 70 pounds caus- 
tic soda, 90 pounds silicate, 15 
pounds kier assistant, 1000 gallons 
of water; this would be boiled from 
five to six hours at 30 pounds 
pressure and then given hot and 
cold rinses. 

The kier assistants are numer- 
ous. Soap may be used when the 
water is soft. Other assistants are 
wetting agents, pine-oil emulsion, 
or a special detergent. 

The warps or skeins are then 
treated for from one to three hours 
at room temperature with sodium 
hypochlorite (chemic), with the 
strength of the chlorine about two 
grams per liter. After rinsing, the 
yarn is soured with a sulphuric 
acid, or muriatic if the water is 
hard. Some mills use bisulphite 
or sulphur-dioxide gas dissolved in 
water. 

After further rinsing, the whites 
are often tinted to a desired shade 
of white by use of an acid blue or 
violet in a cold soap bath. If fast- 
ness to light is required, then an 
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. . « This Treadle Roll Bearing 
“More Than Doubles Cam Life’ 


In Draper Rayon Looms 


This enthusiastic comment was based on night and 
day operation of over 8000 New Departure Treadle 
Roll Ball Bearings in one mill for three years without 
a bearing failure — performance equivalent to nine 


years under standard single shift operation. 


These new and improved special purpose self-sealed 
ball bearings not only reduce wear on cams, but pre- 


NEW DEPARTURE 






vent “ sparking,” eliminating spark fires from that 


cause, and retain lubricant and keep out dirt. 


Ask for pamphlet giving further details and advan- 
tages of these ball bearings developed by New De- 


parture in cooperation with Draper engineers. 


New Departure, Division of General Motors Corpo- 


ration, Bristol, Connecticut. 





BALL BEARINGS ... 
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extremely well dispersed vat blue 
especially made for this purpose 
may be used. 

Another type of chlorine bleach 
makes use of sodium chlorite. It 
is used with or without the usual 
chemic. 

Peroxide bleach is popular with 
some of the yarn dyers because it 
combines the boil-off and the 
bleaching operation. Also, the 
higher temperature is said to be 
more effective in removing the 
motes and brown impurities. For- 
mulas and methods are similar to 
those used for piece-goods. 

In this connection, attention may 
be drawn to the fact that dyeing 
light shades with direct colors and 
the peroxide bleach may be com- 
bined by judicious selection of 
dyes and careful control of the op- 
erating conditions. 


Basic Color Dyeing 


Basic dyes,* the first made from 
coal tar in the 1860’s, were well re- 
ceived by the industry because of 
the brilliancy of their colors and 
their color power as compared with 
the natural dyes then in use. Un- 
fortunately, many of these are not 
fast to acid, alkali, and washing, 
and most are fugitive to light; also, 
no method of their dyeing pro- 
duces shades which do not rub off 
to some extent. These disadvan- 
tages are well understood by the 
trade, but they are still employed 
to produce the brightest pinks, roy- 
al blues and Kelly greens for cer- 
tain products such as tying string, 
ribbons, and inexpensive dress 
goods. 


Preparation for Cotton 


Their high tinctorial power 
makes them economical in use but 
this is offset to a large extent by 
the long and troublesome process 
of dyeing. Since the dyes have 
little or no affinity for cotton, it 
is first necessary to prepare the 
yarn with a substance that will ab- 
sorb the dye; ie., a mordant for 
which tannic acid in various nat- 
ural or purified forms serves, and 
which in turn must be fixed in a 
fresh bath with a metallic salt, 
such as antimony or iron; they are 


*These dyes are salts of organic sub- 
stances having basic properties—hence the 
name. 
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Courtesy Callaway Mills. 


Dyeing-bleaching kiers, showing control-recording instrument pan- 
els and expansion tanks, set up for operation in a towel mill. 


rinsed, and then only can the dye- 
ing commence. 

Since 1921, synthetic mordants 
such as the Katanols have been on 
the market; these do not require 
fixing before dyeing, and the 
shades produced are faster to 
washing and less harsh than when 
tannin is used. For a typical ba- 
sic shade, from 2 to 5 per cent 
Katanol, is dyed on (dissolved with 
soda ash) with the aid of Glaubers 
salt. The yarn is then rinsed with 
a slight amount of acetic acid in 
the water; the basic dye, carefully 
dissolved with the aid of acetic acid 
or other assistants, is added to the 
cold dyebath aand_— gradually 
brought to temperatures of 120-140 
degrees F. Several auxiliary agents 
on the market aid in obtaining 
more level dyeings. Evenness in 
light shades or bronziness in deep- 
er shades are frequent hazards. 

Basic dyes are also used in small 
amounts for topping direct or sul- 
phur color dyeings (which act as 
mordants to form insoluble pre- 
cipitates), increasing the brightness 
of the shades considerably. For 
this purpose, the direct dyeings 
must be able to stand the slightly 
acid dyebath; the sulphur dyeings 
should be rinsed free of all traces 
of alkali before the topping. 


Direct Dyes 


Direct dyestuffs dye cotton di- 
rectly, and because of this are 
widely used. They are easy and 
simple to apply. The first mem- 
ber discovered, Congo Red, in 1884, 
caused almost a revolution in cot- 


ton dyeing because a brilliant Ali- 
zarine Red shade was produced 
without the long, complicated mor- 
danting. Today, its homologue, 
Benzopurpurine 4B, is still used 
in spite of its lack of fastness, es- 
pecially to acids. Intensive re- 
search brought forth a great va- 
riety of direct dyes, such as the 
direct blacks, the stilbene family, 
the Chlorantine Fast types, etc., a 
wide range of colors with widely 
divergent properties. 

Some, such as the Benzo Fast 
Scarlets, are very fast to acids; the 
fastness to light ranges from fugi- 
tive colors to those approaching 
the vat class in this respect; some 
lose a great deal of color in plain 
water and stain white materials, 
while others will stand laundering 
in light shades, and even a more 
severe treatment when aftertreat- 
ed. The individuality of the dye- 
stuffs and their dyeing and fast- 
ness properties challenges the skill 
of the dyer, both in their applica- 
tion and in selecting them for a 
particular purpose. 

Direct dyes are applicable to all 
kinds of cotton yarns on all the 
types of machines without any par- 
ticular trouble. They dissolve 
readily in boiling water, are dyed 
in neutral or slightly alkaline dye- 
baths, and except for light tints, 
need no assistants other than sait 
to drive the color on the cotton. 

Common salt or Glaubers salt 
is used, the strength depending on 
the depth of shade, the particular 
dyes being used, the yarn-liquor 
ratio, etc. 
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—hback in 1820: When Maine was admitted to the Union 
as the 23rd state and the colonization of Liberia was begun 


when 86 negros sailed from New York—nine years before the 








perfection of ring spinning —John Butterworth established 











this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. . . 


It has been our aim for the past 126 years to 
develop and build machinery to anticipate every 
need of the Textile Industry... each new improve- 
ment bringing higher speeds and lower production 
costs. We have watched the Textile Industry grow 


from a handful of family-sized plants to its present 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps; 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 


new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 











We are 


proud to have played a part in its development. 


position as Americas Second Industry. Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 


new development in terms of Machine Design 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R.I. « 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. « W.J. Westaway Co., ; 
Hamilton, Ont. e ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires ¢ BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz e BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, 
Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo e CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864,Santiago « COLOMBIA:C.E.Halaby & Co,. Apartado 139, Medellin. 
ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S.A.,Quito « MEXICO:I.Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico,D. F. e PERU:Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, 
Lima -e URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo « VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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If the water is hard, precipita- 
tion of calcium sulphate may oc- 
cur with Glaubers salt and then 
small amounts of one of the phos- 
phates of soda which act as a lime- 
sequestering agent may be needed. 
The salt is added a half hour after 
the dyeing is started, and then at 
intervals during the dyeing in a 
manner as needed to produce level 
results. | 

In heavy shades, where the dye 
exhaustion may be far from com- 
plete, the dyebath may be used 
again, more dye added and more 
salt if needed. 

Other dyebath assistants, such 
as sulfonated alcohols, wetting 
agents, and soap may help the 
leveling or penetration of the col- 
or, or may facilitate the opening 
of the skeins on the ro‘ler type of 
machine. Some direct colors are 
also applied during the sizing of 
cotton warps, the dye being added 
directly to the starch mixtures, 

The apparent simplicity of direct 
color dyeing of adding the dis- 
solved dye, bringing to boil, in- 
troducing salt at intervals, in ac- 
tual practice requires considerable 
experience and judgment. This is 
particularly true when producing 
shades requiring more than one 
dyestuff. The rule for dyeing such 
compound shades is that dyes of 
the same rate of exhaust must be 
used. There are other practical con- 
siderations which dictate many ex- 
ceptions, causing complications. 

Temperature also has to be tak- 
en into account. The best pene- 
tration occurs near the boil, but it 
takes considerable time to reach 
this point in some machines. When 
run long enough for leveling, a 
better color yield results if the dye- 
bath is allowed to cool; in fact, 
some dye strongest when quite 
cold. Each dye varies somewhat in 


this respect and, though close con-— 


trol is not as necessary as with oth- 
er types of dyeing (i.e. vat dyeing), 
automatic temperature control is 
of distinct value. 


Bringing Shade to Standard 


Again, the matter of adding ad- 
ditional dye to bring the shade up 
to standard requires an intimate 
knowledge of the dyestuffs being 
used, because some dye unevenly 
when added to a hot, salt-bearing 


dyebath. In a few cases, the sol- 
ubility of the dyes in concentrated 
dyebaths, such as used in package 
dyeing, has to be considered, In 
some instances, soda ash tetra so- 
dium pyrophosphate, or urea may 
be of assistance. Excessive or pre- 
mature additions of salt should be 
avoided or poor penetration re- 
sults. 

Generally, all direct colors are 
given a rinse after dyeing. If the 
dye is especially water-soluble or 
if a shade change is suspected, a 
salt rinse is safer. This is dried 
in and helps prevent migration 
when too hot or too fast a drying 
is used. Such extremes should be 
avoided if streakiness is to be pre- 
vented. 

The dyeing of mercerized cotton 
yarns with direct colors proceeds 
along similar lines except consid- 
eration has to be given to the in- 
creased affinity for the dyes, and 
to the fact that less dyestuff may 
be needed to produce the same 
depth of shade. Often less salt is 
needed. The use of a retarding 
agent may be beneficial in getting 
more level or better penetrating 
results. If the yarn is to be 
scrooped by drying in some weak 
organic acid (such as acetic, tar- 
taric or lactic), dyes which will 
stand this treatment have to be 
chosen. 


After Treatment of Direct Colors 


Direct dyeings may be after- 
treated in various ways to increase 
the fastness to light, washing, or 
to both. Selected dyes, such as 
certain blues, when aftertreated in 
a fresh bath with a copper salt are 
much faster to light. Certain mod- 
ern dyes have copper as a part of 
their dye molecule, while a whole 
range of Benzo copper colors have 
been used with outstanding fast- 
ness to light, and good fastness to 
washing and perspiration. Other 
dyes are rendered faster to wash- 
ing by aftertreatment with 
chrome. These two treatments may 
be done simultaneously. 

Aftertreatment with formalde- 
hyde also increases wash fastness 
and prevents bleeding into adja- 
cent white. It is popular for blacks 
used in sewing threads or knitted 
socks. A considerable range of 
such formaldehyde colors. are 





available. They form a class in- 
termediate in ease of application 
and wash fastness between direct 
and D & D colors. Where fastness 
to cold water bleeding alone is 
required, several aftertreating 
agents on the market fulfill this 
need admirably. 

The prime defect of direct dyes 
is the lack of fastness to water 
or washing. Though selected dyes 
are satisfactory in light shades, 
none is in heavier shades. 

When Professor Green discov- 
ered Primuline in 1887, a fore- 
runner of a new class of colors 
came into being. Primuline dyes 
like a direct yellow, but when 
treated with a cold nitrous acid 
solution, the amino grouping in 
the dye molecule changes into an 
N:N bridge, combining with the 
second component called the “de- 
veloper” and in effect builds a 
new and more insoluble dyestuff 
on the fiber. 

When beta naphthol is used, a 
red shade results, which is still 
standard because of its cheapness 
and washfastness, though its light 
fastness leaves much to be desired. 
These three steps in producing the 
so-called D&D (diazotized and 
developed) colors are: (1) dyeing 
the dyestuffs as for directs, 
rinsing. (2) diazotizing with 1-3 
per cent nitrite of soda and 3-5 
per cent sulphuric acid in the 
absence of copper, light, and heat: 
this is followed by rinsing. (3) 
developing in a cold alkaline solu- 
tion of such developers as beta 
naphthol. Developer Z (for greens, 
yellows) or meta toluene dia- 
mine (for blacks, browns). Some- 
times a final soaping gives max- 
imum  fastness to subsequent 
launderings. The shades are not 
outstandingly bright and most 
have rather poor light fastness, 
but by careful selection, a great 
many shades from the lightest to 
deep navies or blacks can be made 
that will stand the AATCC Laun- 
dry Test No. 3 (which uses soap 
and soda ash for one-half hour at 
160 degrees F.), without much loss 
in shade or bleeding into white 
materials. 

It must be admitted that this 
series of dyeing processes is quite 
time-consuming, and for this rea- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Above: Built of stainless steel, steam-jacketed, strongly braced. Steam 






jacket prevents dilution because no steam enters size. Note cut-tooth 


geors. 








Right, top: View from other side. Ball bearings on size rolls. Ball 


bearing hangers on squeeze rolls hold them in perfect alignment and 

















are connected to handwheel to permit raising for washing purposes. 











Right, below: View with rolls removed. Deep brass stuffing boxes 


will not leak size. 


This size box is typical of the mill machinery 
developed and manufactured in our foundry and 
shop. We can help you to make your manu- 
facturing economical and more efficient. Often 
equipment you already have can be modernized 
at minimum cost. We will gladly make a study 
of your equipment without cost or obligation 
and submit proposals with estimates. If we can 
help, write us. 























WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Caok Camtany, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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STA Has Outing at Myrtle Beach 


First annual outing since ending of World War II 
is held at South Carolina resort hotel. Members 
elect John M. Caughman president of association. 


THE SOUTHERN Textile Associa- 

tion returned to the pre-war 
schedule of holding annual outings 
when it met the week-end of June 
6-8 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S. C. During the war 
years the association held one-day 
meetings at Charlotte. A large 
number of mill men and their sup- 
plier friends in the industry at- 
tended. The associate members di- 
vision of STA provided entertain- 
ment in the form of a floor show 
following the banquets on Thurs- 
day and Friday nights. Business 
sessions were brief, but well plan- 
ned and informative. 


Caughman Heads STA 


John M. Caughman, superinten- 
dent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., was elevated from vice-pres- 
ident to president of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. Other 
officers elected are as follows: vice- 
president, Virgil E. McDowell, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. (formerly chairman of 
the board of governors); chairman 
of the board of governors, Robert 
T. Stutts, Easley (S. C.) Cotton 
Millis, Liberty, S. C.; and, execu- 
tive-secretary, Marshall Dilling, 
Gastonia, N, C. (re-elected). 

Elected to the board of govern- 
ors for 3-year terms were Smith 
Crow, Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexing- 
ton, N. C. (re-elected); J. L. James, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
Cooleemee, N, C. (reelected); J. B. 
Templeton, Poinsett Mill of Bran- 
don Corporation, Greenville, S. C.; 
and Thomas King, Springs Cotton 
Millis, Lancaster, S. C. 

The business sessions of the as- 
sociation were held Friday and 
Saturday mornings, but as has 
been customary for a number of 
years, the associate members di- 
vision held its annual banquet on 
Thursday night preceding the 
opening business session, with the 
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mill men as their guests. John C. 
Turner, chairman of the division, 
presided. In the election of officers 
of the associate members division, 
Falls Thomason of N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Company was named as 
chairman, succeeding Mr. Turner, 
with Claude Iler of Keever Starch 
Company, Greenville, and Dallas 
Neese of Odell Supply Company, 
Greensboro, as first and second 
vice-chairmen, respectively. 


Business Sessions 


President B. M. Bowen opened 
the first business session with the 
president’s annual address, in 
which he called for constant exam- 
inations of the machinery in order 
to keep it in the highest operating 
condition: possible. He particularly 
emphasized the need for a study of 
cotton cleaning equipment, advis- 
ing that we are entering an era in 
manufacturing that demands bet- 
ter opened and cleaned cotton. 











J. Norman Pease, president of J. 
N. Pease & Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., spoke on trends in textile 
mill construction, in which he trac- 
ed the changes that have been 
made in mill construction since he 
could remember, and changes that 
are necessary now because of 
shortages in materials, and his 
forecast for construction in the 
next five or six years. 

The fiber bonded process for 
yarns was described by Dr. Harley 
Y. Jennings of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va. Following his address, a ma- 
chine for fiber bonding was in- 
spected by the mill men, and its 
operation was explained by Dr. 
Jennings and Robert W. Arm- 
strong, manager of the licensing 
department of Dan River. 

The annual golf and _ setback 
tournaments were held on Friday 
afternoon, and the main banquet 
on Friday night, with President 
Bowen presiding. , 

During the final business session, 
Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, director 
of research, North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles, told of 


During the Myrtle Beach convention of STA. Standing, left to right. 
A. R. Marley (Erwin), Smith Crow (Erlanger), Dr. H. Y. Jennings 
(Riverside & DR), Bob Armstrong (Riverside & DR), Marshall Dilling 
(Smyre Mfg.), and Virgil McDowell (Rosemary). Sitting, John Caugh- 
man (Spartan), newly elected president of STA, B. M. Bowen (Salis- 
bury C M), outgoing president of STA, and Harry Shealy (Pacific). 
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NEW GUIDE ON HANDLING RAYON CAKES 
HELPS USERS GET FULL BENEFITS 


To help the growing 
number of users of 
rayon in cake form, 
American Viscose 
Corporation has just 
released an instruc- 
tion booklet and han- 
dling guide. Clearly 
illustrated with pho- 
tographs and draw- 
ings, the booklet 
shows how lower 
costs, better quality 
yarns and fabrics, 
and greater employee 
satisfaction can result from proper 
handling of rayon cakes. 


Particular attention is paid to cake 
winding, which involves the use of 
properly positioned inserts of the 
right length, thickness, and _liveli- 
ness; careful preparation of the cake 
and cake cover for winding; use of 
holder caps or “pie plates” of the 
required size; exact positioning of 
the first yarn guide; and maintenance 
of the proper tension during wind- 
ing. A section of the booklet also 
deals with both tub and bundle cake- 
soaking and with extracting, drying 
and conditioning. 

Cakes are going directly to manu- 
facturers for 
flat filling wind- 
ing, crepe 
twisting, voile 
twisting, mar- 
quisette twist- 
ing, hosiery 
twisting and cake dyeing. They are 
available at a lower price than other 
packages because a repackaging 
operation is eliminated in the rayon 





Ravon in Cake Form 


When Writing Advertisers, Please M 





Cake Winding at American Viscose Corporation 


producing plant. 

Copies of the booklet, entitled 
“The Handling of Rayon Cakes,” are 
available on request from American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


i PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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RAYON...20 YEARS AGO 


- , P /, 
Rayon is going places—in ‘Sa Myf, 
automobiles! More and = ®& ty 


more is being used in up- 
holstery for cars, which > 
Detroit is now producing 
at the rate of some 5 mil- 
lion a year! 







Novelties rule, declares a 
current men’s shirting an- 
nouncement. Real summer 
has brought with it nov- 
elty shirts, many of the 
smartest being made of 
rayon mixtures. 





~ 

The ladies, too, are going 
for rayon, in sleek new two- 
piece “‘sweater costumes” 
to which rayon stripes give 
a dash of color! Preferred 
tints: white, flesh, peach, 
blue, and green. 














TWO SYNTHETIC LUBRICANTS 
READY FOR TEXTILE TRADE 


Developed by the AVC Textile Research 
Department, two new synthetic lubricants, 
“Avcodisk” and “Avcosew,” for treating 
yarns and sewing threads, respectively, 
are now being introduced. “Avcodisk” is a 
synthetic wax treatment for lubricating all 
types of yarn where softening and anti- 
static properties are required. “Avcosew” 
identifies a new range of synthetic lubri- 
cants for treating sewing thread. Atlas 
Powder Company will make and sell the 
products. They will be serviced by the 
American Viscose Textile Research De- 
partment. 





Tying transfer tails of cones loaded on a magazine 
creel in the Warping and Weaving Division of 
AVC’s Textile Research Department, Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The creel is one of a practically complete line 
of full-size textile machines used by the Depart- 
ment’s technical staff for rayon textile research 
and development. 
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research work on cleaning of cot- 
ton. Following was an address by 


Quartermaster (Army) Depot, who 
explained new techniques for the 


Harry F. Schoenfelder, experi- inspection of textiles. His lecture 
mental engineer, Philadelphia was accompanied by lantern slides. 





Trends in Textile Mill Construction 


By J. Norman Pease 


(Abstract of an address at the Southern 
Textile Association meeting, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., June 7, 1946) 


THE TEXTILE mills were former- 
ly built to take advantage of out- 
side light; this natural light was 
supplemented by incandescents, 
but even so there were dark spots 
and shadows on the machinery and 
at the working levels. 

Developments brought concrete 
bases for floors, with wood over 
concrete to improve working con- 
ditions for the operatives. A mill 
was later built that had no win- 
dows, but it was not used for some- 
time because the operatives could 
not see out. 


Glass Blocks 


Glass blocks were next used, and 
though the operatives could not 
see out, the glass blocks gave bet- 
ter lighting. Today, for the first 
time in history, and with the chao- 
tic condition in which the building 
industry finds itself, reinforced 
concrete and steel are less expen- 
sive than wooden construction. 
There is little maple for textile 
mill floors. Mill owners can use 
substitute wood and replace this 
when maple is available. 

Windowless mills require studies 
for general illumination, air con- 
ditioning and air changing. Lights 
are available now that produce re- 
latively little heat. Hosiery mills 
can expect to be using 45 to 90 
foot candles of light in the near fu- 
ture. There must be more general 
illumination, and this must be sup- 
plemented by spot illumination to 
remove the shadows. 

If air conditioning equipment is 
used, the construction of the build- 
ing must be such as to make it 
economical to operate the air con- 
ditioning equipment—there must 
be no leakage, and the building 
must be tight. 

Experiments have been made 
with solid concrete walls, but be- 
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cause of the high rate of conduc- 
tivity it is not practical; there must 
be an air space in the walls of from 
2 to 12 inches. 

The roof of a textile plant is im- 
portant because of the heat. Cork 
is an excellent insulation, but there 
are other insulations that are also 
good for this purpose, such as Celo- 
tex, glass wool, gypsum, etc. 

The present-day designer de- 
signs a plant around the available 
materials. 


Suspended Ceilings 


Lighting has made possible the 
construction of wide mills because 


it is no longer necessary to depend 
on natural light. Formerly, it was 
customary to have 12 to 14-foot 
ceilings, but now the ceilings are 
being suspended in order to give 
insulation between the ceiling and 
the roof. Also, a type of lighting is 
available that is flush with the ceil- 
ing, making cleaning easier. 


Comparative Costs 


Prior to the first world war, con- 
struction cost between $1.25 and 
$1.35 per square foot of building; 
in 1920-28 the cost was about $2.25; 
in 1945 it was about $3.50; and in 
a plant built only recently, the cost 
was $4.50 per square foot. 

Today, there is no way of esti- 
mating the cost of construction be- 
cause of uncertainties in delivery 
of materials, but it is believed that 
the peak in industrial construction 
costs has been reached; also, it is 
believed that there will be no ap- 





Group from the Montgomery chain of mills. Top row. left to right, 

Walter Gosnell (Beaumont), J. Adams (Beaumont), John Caughman 

Spartan), and Henry Calvert (Spartan). Lower, familiar faces at STA 

divisional meetings: Falls Thomason, Bill Taylor, Jimmy Sorrells, 
Fred Phillips and J. E. McNeely (all of NY & NJ Lub.) 
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Where Freedom from fron is a “Wast’ 
lise Hooker Sultides 








Eight parts per million (.000008 of a pound per SODIUM SULFIDE, Naz2§, a light yellow colored solid 
yound of product) is as h ij ' ill ever in flake form, soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
; P eer eee . ——s insoluble in ether. 
find in a pound of Hooker Sodium Sulfide. Manufac- Analysis 
, : iheati - : . . Sodium Sulfide .. 60 to 62%, 
turing refinements and purification techniques de- Sodium Chloride "15, Max. 
veloped by Hooker chemical engineers bring you — Sodium Salts | wa Max. 
: i ar. 

this Sulfide that can be safely used in practically All other metals... ippm Max. 

. — ‘ : Water of Crystallization $6.5 to 34.5% 
every case where an iron free sulfide is needed. And Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 Ibs. net. 


SODIUM SULFHYDRATE, NaSH, a light yellow 





in Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate the iron content has Ss : 
; ap te Ware F if 5 ts colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water and alcohol, 
een brought down to a maximum of 5 parts per ater + ar ger aio 
million. Analysis 

. : Sodium Sulfhydrate 70 to 72% 
Where your processes require sulfides, you can be Sodium Hydroxide 0%, 
} f , f , i ‘ts I j 1 if | y Sodium Sulfide — , _ , : l to 2% 
sure of purity of your products by using uniformly Sodium Chloride 1% Max 
high purity Hooker Sodium Sulfide and Sodium peat Setsuan Seite 7 

. [ron 5ppm Max 

Sulfhydrate. A request on your company letterhead All other metals _ ippm Max. 

: 7 : wa . Water of crystallization 23 to 26% 
will bring Technical Data Sheets and samples. Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 Ibs. net. 


“Process equipment where iron-free Hooker Sulfides are being used.”” 
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reat | CHEMICALS 


14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. « Wilmington, Calif. » Tacoma, Wash. 





Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide 
Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 2980 
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preciable shrinkage of costs in the 
next five years, 

Labor costs will be reduced in 
the near future, and because of 
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of the plentiful supply of labor, a 
contractor will be better able to 
estimate time for completion of a 
project. 
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Studies on the Cleaning of Cotton 


By Dr. Frederick T. Peirce 


(Address before Southern Textile Association 
Convention, Myrtle Beach, 8. O., 
June 8, 1946) 


A FRAGMENT of leaf lies hidden 

in a lump of baled cotton. 
Hammer that lump, knock it 
around and blow it about in a cy- 
clone, but the bit of leaf remains 
snugly hidden and firmly embed- 
ded so long as the lump remains a 
lump. Break the lump to bring the 
leaf to the surface and it very eas- 
ily falls out. That is a simple, com- 
mon-sense view that emerged from 
a long study of Lancashire “blow- 
rooms,” opening, and picking ma- 
chinery. 

When a new surface is formed 
by the breaking of a lump or tuft, 
that action is sufficiently violent to 
dislodge most particles of trash 
and there is little gained by rub- 
bing or blowing it about. From the 
newly-made surface, some cotton 
fibers fall out also. The chance of a 
particle of trash or a cotton fiber 
to fall from the surface of the lump 
or tuft depends on its clinging 
power. On the whole, trash is much 
more likely to fall away than lint, 
so the proportion of the trash in 
the stock that goes to waste in any 
action is much greater than the 
proportion of the lint that goes to 
waste. 


Waste Gives Measure 
of Machine Efficiency 


When cottons of different clean- 
liness or grade are put through the 
same action, the proportions of lint 
and trash going to waste are rough- 
ly constant and give a measure of 
the efficiency of opening and clean- 
ing in that action or machine. If 
one wants to measure the action of 
openers and pickers, one must get 
a measure of these proportions— 
first, a test method to separate and 
weigh the lint and trash in any 
sample of stock or waste, then a 
measure of the proportions of lint 
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and trash in the stock that go to 
waste. 

One cannot keep repeating these 
long phrases, so I must define these 
measures, The proportion of trash 
by weight in the stock is measured 
by its logarithm (G) which I call 
the “weight grade,” and the change 
in this logarithm caused by any 
action is denoted by “g,” which is 
the measure of the cleaning action. 
The lint loss is measured by “1,” 
the change in the logarithm of the 
amount of cotton left in the stock 
from 100 pounds of raw _ stock. 


This is primarily a measure of 
opening. 

You need not worry about the 
logarithms if you do not want to 
make similar studies. It is suffic- 
ient to remember that “g” meas- 
ures the cleaning and “1” the lint 
loss, depending on the opening, 
both proportionally, so that one 
can add the measures for two suc- 
cessive actions to get the measure 
of the combined action. Without 
such measures, the question of 
cleaning cotton must remain one 
for argument between personal 
opinions, which has not got it very 
far in a long time. 


Cleaning Charted 


If one plots the weight graph 
“G” against the successive lint 
losses “1” as the stock goes through 
the openers and pickers, one gets a 





Attending the STA convention, top row, left to right. Jesse Hodges 
(Am. Paper Tube), Bob Stutts (S. C.), and Hank Mitchell (Staley). 
Bottom, left to right, Culver Batson (War Assets Corp.), Mrs. John 
Cook and John Cook (“Cotton”), and Rip Wear (Penick & Ford). 
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5 reasons to specify TE of +) 


TECA REDUCES SHRINKAGE 


A fiber with low moisture absorption, 
Teca undergoes little or no change 
when washed or cleaned. A high Teca 
content tends to stabilize a fabric, 
decreasing its shrinkage. 


TECA IS CRUSH RESISTANT 


and sag resistant. The natural resilience 
of this fiber helps to build a fabric with 
superior shape-holding qualities. 


or ventilates, depending on the weave: 
Its tiny crimped fibers help to create a 
porous texture in the fabric. 


TECA IS NONIRRITATING 


Teca has the inherent softness and 
suppleness typical of acetate rayon, is 
pleasantly smooth to the skin. 


* 
TECA BLENDS WELL 


with silk, wool, cotton, or viscose rayon, 
offering almost limitless textural variety 
as well as novel cross-dyed effects. 











LASTING 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 





For further information about Teca, consult A. M: TENNEY 
ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, Sale 
Representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporctionr 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.), Kingsport, Tennessee 
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“progress graph” of the action of 
the combination. A steep slope in- 
dicates that the trash falls out re- 
latively easily. The very dirty cot- 
tons generally show a rather steep- 
er slope, their trash being relative- 
ly heavy and less clinging—with 
more sand, seeds and stalk than the 
fine clinging leaf particles which 
predominate in very high grades. 
It is significant, however, that the 
slope does not significantly change 
as the cleaning proceeds. It is not 
a question of eliminating first the 
easily removed trash, but of open- 
ing up more and more surface, 
with a constant type of trash. This 
is shown most clearly by composite 
graphs made by averaging results 
from some 20 waste tests. 


Cleaning Power of Machines 


The length of the line represent- 
ing the action of a machine is a 
measure of its cleaning and open- 
ing power, and its uniform slope is 
a confirmation of the opening 
theory of cleaning with which we 
began, and on which we based the 
systematic study of cleaning ma- 
chines. The composite graphs show 
the normal and average behavior 
of the various common machines, 
in common combinations. By far 
the most effective machine in the 
card licker-in, even though it takes 
over when all the rest have done 
their best or worst. The Buckley or 
horizontal opener is the next, a 
little more powerful in action than 
the Crighton or vertical opener, 
but a little less if one includes with 
the vertical opener the dust trunks 
that usually follow it. 

The dust trunks do no opening 
or cleaning, but should really be 
regarded as part of the preceding 
machine—a waste collector. One 
dust trunk was about as effective 
as 20 or 30, and flocked the cotton 
less. Two or three pickers do about 
the same work as a horizontal or 
vertical opener. The whole clean- 
ing action, from bale up to the 
card cylinder, varies greatly, but 
the normal behavior in our system 
of measures is represented by the 
simple relation, “@ == “]" == 567. 
Translated, this means that 72 per 
cent of the trash is eliminated at 
a cost of 1.3 per cent of the lint. 

Having now a measure of the 
action of a cleaning machine and 
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a norm or standard by which to 
judge it, we may study more effec- 
tively the action of particular ma- 
chines and the behavior of various 
kinds of cotton and trash. Parti- 
cular waste tests show wide varia- 
tions from the normal. Sometimes 
the lint loss “1” is very large, with 
only a normal value of cleaning 
“s’? for the machine. This may be 
due to nothing but bad waste 
collection, allowing part of the 
stock to go to waste, but it often 
is due to flocking or rat-tailing. 


Dust trunks and other parts in 
which cotton is blown or knocked 
around without breaking tend to 
flocking and excess lint loss. An 
overfed machine, set to produce 
more than it can deal with, gives 
a low value of cleaning “g” but 
relatively larger value of lint loss 
“1.” Sometimes the waste collec- 
tion is too conservative so that the 
potential waste, loose trash and 
lint recombine with the stock. This 
lowers both the “g” and “1” to 
much the same degree. It is a pret- 
ty poor way to save lint loss. 


A low value of cleaning “g”’ with 
a normal lint loss: “1” generally 
means a very clinging type of 
trash, a pepper of fine leaf or small 
fuzzy seed particles. This may be 
found in cotton of high grade, 
where the cotton has been cleaned 
well in ginning. 


Determine Cleaning First 


If stock is put through the same 
machine time and time again, the 
values of “g’” and “1” fall off, in 
similar proportions, as a machine 
tends to produce tufts of a certain 
minimum size and these pass 
through without further effective 
action. One can in fact calculate 
the action of a machine when 
stock is put through it repeatedly 
from its observed action in the 
first passage, on our “Opening 
Theory of Cleaning.” 

From the point of view of seek- 
ing improved methods of cleaning, 
great interest attaches to those 
cases where the cleaning “g”’ is 
unusually high, particularly if the 
lint loss “1” is low. This some- 
times may occur in the first ma- 
chines, even a bale breaker, owing 
to the falling out of loose sand and 
heavy trash not imbedded in the 
lumps of cotton. ° 


The significant cases are those 
in which, after separation by the 
opener, the loose lint and trash is 
selectively fractionated by the air 
currents. It is possible for an air 
current to carry the light fibers of 
cotton with the stock and let the 
trash particles fall to waste. This 
introduces a second principle of 
selection between lint and trash, 
their air flotation, the first being 
their clinging power. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about the 
practical mill studies was the evi- 
dence that this action was so slight 
and rare, but there were cases 
when it was marked. 


Separation By Air Flotation 


For separation by air flotation, 
violent turbulence must be avoid- 
ed and a steady streamlined flow 
maintained. It cannot be very ef- 
fective when the cotton is in lumps, 
but only at a very advanced state 
of opening, or before the cotton is 
compressed. The first attempt to 
utilize this principle was in a ma- 
chine to separate lint from trash 
to measure trash content. This sep- 
aration had been done for the first 
studies by a set of sieves fixed to 
a lamp glass in which the sample 
was blown violently against a grid 
by an air blast. 

To separate by air flotation, an 
old roving waste opener was modi- 
fied to run at a high speed, and 
allow the fully-opened material 
to be carried away in a steady air 
flow. When this showed promise, 
the wider possibilities of the prin- 
ciple were evident and the larger 
resources in a special department 
were devoted to the development 
of the principle. 


Machines to Separate 
Lint and Trash 


The first result was the Shirley 
Analyser, a remarkably efficient 
machine to separate lint and trash, 
measure trash content and weight 
grade (B.P. 404, 686 of 12/7/32). 


This should eventually replace 
the present method of judging 
grade by mere appearance. It may 
be used to measure grade or clean- 
liness not only of baled cotton, but 
of waste or cleaned stock, and to 
give this measure in proportions 


(Continued on page 120) 
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West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


IN THIS article Mr. Crawford discusses the operation of the 

take-up motion, regulating tension on the cloth roll, the 
filling (or let-back) motion, operation of the thin place preventer. 
selting the filling cams, and preventing telescoped cloth. The 
next article will describe the ee of the let-off, protector. 


and filling change motions. 


THE PURPOSE of the take-up 

motion is to draw or pull for- 
ward the woven cloth at a specified 
rate of speed, measured in picks 
per inch, and wind it on to the 
cloth roll. 

This action may be accomplished 
in two ways, by means of a pawl 
and ratchet take-up motion, or by 
means of a continuous worm type 
take-up motion. 

The worm take-up is generally 
fitted to the plain loom. This is a 
continuous motion in that the gears 
of the assembly turn at a constant 
and continuous rate of speed in 
winding up the cloth. The pawl and 
ratchet take-up motion is inter- 
mittent in its action as the pawl 
indexes a tooth on the ratchet gear 
to cause the cloth to be pulled 
forward only as the crank shaft 
is passing around front center. 
During the other portion of the 
revolution of the crank shaft, the 
pawl is moving back to index more 
teeth. 


Take-Up on E-Model Loom 


The take-up motion on the E- 
Model loom is driven from the cam 
shaft. A beveled gear, the take-up 
shaft gear is attached to the take- 
up shaft. This shaft is supported 
by bearings, which are bolted to 
the loom end. The take-up worm 
on the forward end of the shaft 
drives the worm wheel, which is 
tight to the take-up clutch shaft. 
This shaft is supported in the take- 
up worm bracket, which is also 
bolted to the loom end. In the fol- 
lowing order these parts are 


placed on the take-up clutch shaft: 


clutch pinion gear bracket, take- 
up clutch collar, take-up clutch 


9C 


—The Editors. 


spring, take-up clutch, clutch 
pinion, clutch pinion ratchet, take- 
up shaft washer, take-up lever, and 
slack pawl arm. 

The face of the take-up clutch 
collar is grooved so that the spiral 
clutch spring will fit into it. A 
portion of the clutch is hollow and 
the spring fits into this recess. A 
keyway cut in the clutch works on 
a key fitted in the take-up clutch 
shaft and causes the clutch to be 
turned as the shaft is turned. The 
key in the clutch shaft should be 
filed enough to allow lost motion 
or rocking of the clutch on the 
shaft. By rocking is meant a slight 
back and forth turning action a- 
round the shaft when testing by 
hand. Great care should be taken 
to see that the clutch will slide 
freely on the key without bind- 
ing. 

Teeth on the end of *he clutch 
mesh with the clutch pinion. These 
two parts are held in contact, if 
take-up is being made, by the 
force of the compressed clutch 
spring pressing the clutch toward 
the clutch pinion. 


Operation of Worm Drive 


The clutch pinion gear operates 
from a stud on the clutch pinion 
gear bracket and is driven from 
the clutch pinion. The _ clutch 
pinion gear is a compound gear. 
Its pinion gear drives the change 
gear, which is commonly called the 
pick gear or pick change gear. The 
change gear is bolted to the take- 
up stand. The stand is bolted to 
the inside face of the loom end. 

The change gear is also a com- 
pound gear, and its pinion drives 
the intermediate gear that operates 





Draper Loom Fuixin6é ancccou 


from a stud on the take-up stand. 
The intermediate gear drives the 
take-up roll gear fastened to the 
take-up roll. 

The take-up roll is supported by 
two bearings, these are bolted to 
the inside of the breast beam. The 
take-roll is commonly called the 
tin roll or sand roll. The cloth roll 
is driven from the take-up roll by 
means of friction. 

Provisions have to be made to 
allow the cloth roll to move down 
and away from the take-up roll as 
the diameter of the roll of cloth 
increases. This has been cared for 
in the following manner: Two 
cloth roll stands are bolted in an 
upright position to the breast beam 
and to the front girt of the loom. 
Bearings cast as part of the stands 
support the spring shaft. Two 
gears, left and right hand spring 
shaft gears, are attached to the 
spring shaft so as to mesh with 
the teeth of the left and right 
hand cloth roll racks. The racks 
work in a vertical cut-out in the 
cloth roll stands. The cloth roll 
is supported on bearings which 
are cap-screwed to the top of the 
racks. 

Bolted also to the front girt, in 
about the middle of the girt, is the 
worm crank shaft bearing. The 
worm of this assembly meshes 
with the spring shaft worm wheel, 
which is loose on the spring shaft. 
One end of the cloth roll spring 
fits around a projection on the 
worm wheel, and the other end of 
the spring operates against a pro- 
jection on the spring shaft collar 
that is set-screwed to the spring 
shaft. 

As the worm crank is turned, its 
action is imparted to the worm 
wheel and causes the cloth roll 
spring to be tightened until suffici- 
ent force is exerted to turn the 
spring shaft; this results in the 
cloth roll being lifted and held in 
contact with the take-up roll. 

As successive wraps of woven 
cloth are placed on the cloth roll, 
its diameter and weight increases. 
As the diameter increases, it is - 
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No V-Belts built by anyone before the war had anywhere near the 
strength and durability that was found necessary on U. S. Army 
tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns during the war. Gates de- 
veloped these greatly superior V-belts for Army use—and here is 
why this fact is important to industrial users of V-belts: — 


L Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. Combat Units—and 


re la many later improvements, also—have been added, day by day, to the 


quality of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been de- 
livered to you. 


That is why, long before the war was over, you were getting in your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes a product built to far higher service standards than any - 


V-belts ever built by anyone before the war. 


And that is not all of the story. Through continuing specialized research, the 
service qualities of these superior Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further 
improved as all of Gates facilities and energies have been returned to the 
service of industry, 


These are the simple reasons why you are finding that your Gates Vulco 
Ropes are today outperforming any V-Belts you ever used before. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, U.S.A. 
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Copyright 1932, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Two views of the worm take-up, described in the accompanying article. 


forced away from the take-up roll, 
which further compresses the cloth 
roll spring. This further compres- 
sion then acts to support and keep 
in contact with the take-up roll 
the increased size and weight of 
the cloth on the cloth roll. 


Regulating Tension on Cloth Rol! 


The spring shaft worm wheel is 
cast with a projection, the spring 
shaft stop, which works against 
a stop on the inside of the spring 
shaft brace. This regulates the 
amount of tension or compression 
that may be applied to the cloth 
roll spring when the worm crank 
is turned to raise the cloth roll, in 
that the spring shaft worm wheel 
is only allowed to make a part turn 
before the spring shaft stop strikes 
a projection on the inside of the 
spring shaft brace. 

If the compression of the cloth 
roll spring is not measured or con- 
trolled, the added compression of 
the spring due to the increasing 
size of the cloth roll, may cause 
sufficient force to be exerted by 
the spring to strip the teeth in the 
spring shaft worm wheel. It is 
possible to vary the distance that 
the worm wheel is allowed to turn, 
before contacting the projection in 
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the spring shaft brace, by loosening 
the spring shaft collar, sliding the 
worm wheel to the left along the 
shaft, and then remeshing the 
worm wheel with the worm so 
that it has farther to turn before 
contacting the projection or stop 
in the brace. 


Filling Motions 


Working in conjunction with the 
take-up motion is an assembly 
which moves the take-up clutch 
away from the clutch pinion when 
the filling breaks or runs out. This 
stops the operation of the take-up 
motion and prevents thin places 
being made in the cloth. This 
assembly may be a single fork 
filling motion or a double fork 
filling motion. 

By single fork is meant that 
there is one assembly on the left 
hand end of the loom and that the 
clutch is caused to open, if the 
filling is left out, only when the 
shuttle is picking from that end 
of the loom or on every two picks. 

If the assembly is of the double 
fork type, there is one on each end 
of the loom and the clutch may be 
opened from either assembly, thus 
affording protection on every pick. 

This mechanism is driven from 


an eccentric filling can set- 
screwed to the cam shaft just in- 
side the left hand picking cam. 
The cam follower end is bolted to 
the filling cam follower which, in 
turn, is bolted to the filling cam 
follower hub. The cam follower 
hub is supported by a flanged 
bushing bolted to the cloth stand. 
Attached to the top of the cam 
follower hub is the filling cam 
follower dog. For convenience, 
these parts, the filling cam follow- 
er, the cam follower hub and the 
cam follower dog, will henceforth 
be called the filling arm. 

Attached to the top of the filling 
arm is the filling motion hook or 
snake head. The filling motion 
stand is bolted to the top of the 
loom; supported by the stand, and 
operating in it, is the filling fork 
slide. Attached to the forward end 
of the slide is the filling fork hold- 
er. The filling motion trip or 
lizard fits into and is supported by 
the slide. This trip works in three 
notches on the top of the slide. 


The straddle-bug operates from 


a stud, which is cast as part of the 
slide. The straddle-bug may work 
in one or two positions, depending 
upon the purpose it is to serve. If 
the filling motion is being used to 
indicate a change of filling, the 
back projection of the straddle-bug 
is placed against the face of the 
starting rod arm. By indication for 
a change of filling is meant that 
the filling change motion, which 
automatically replaces an empty 
quill in the shuttle with a full 
bobbin, is set into operation, and 
a change is effected. 

If the indication for a change is 
being made from some type feeler 
motion, then the straddle-bug pro- 
jection is generally set so that it 
works behind a projection on the 
filling motion finger. In this case 
the loom is being stopped on the 
first pick after the filling breaks 
or runs out. This will be discussed 
more in detail in conjunction with 
the filling change motion. 

The filling motion finger is 
placed on and is supported by the 
starting rod, but it is not attached 
to this rod. The starting rod is sup- 
ported by two bearings bolted to 
the breast beam. The filling motion 
finger is bolted to the take-up 
clutch lever link arm. This link 
arm also works loosely on the 
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boosting machine speeds 
—cutting costs 


with magnesium warp beams! 


Lightweight magnesium is doing a growing job in textile equipment 
today, and alert mill operators are making it pay dividends in 
speedier operations and reduced costs. 


Take this magnesium warp beam. It’s only one of the many magne- 
sium parts that heip cut inertia and contribute to perfect synchroni- 
zation at higher and higher speeds. This beam has lightness, strength, 
rigidity, balance, and dimensional accuracy. On the job in tricot 
knitting mills, it means smoothness and precision in the knitting 
operation and reduced vibration in high speed warping. It means 
easier handling, too, and lower shipping costs. 


Rigidity superior to that of the former steel part is a feature of the 
cast magnesium head of this beam; the barrel is made from an 
extruded magnesium tube. Complete information on magnesium and 
technical aid in its application are available at the nearest Dow office. 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


ln looms, too, magnesium’s lightness Magnesium reduces maintenance High speed reciprocating parts of 


saves power, steps up speed, cuts resulting from failures commonly en- winding machinery are extensively 
vibration, and contributes to more countered in some loom parts made made of magnesium in order to 
uniform machine action. of nonmetallic materials. reduce wear and teor. 
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starting rod. Working from a pro- 
jection on the link arm and extend- 
the most important phases in the 
ing downward is the take-up 
clutch link. This link is made in 
two parts, top and bottom, and is 
adjustable as to length by means 
of slots in the two parts at their 
point of connection. 

The newer type clutch lever link 
on the X-Model and later looms is 
made as a single rod with threads 
and jam nuts on its lower end that 
may be used to lengthen or shorten 
the rod. The bottom part of the 
link fits on a projection on the 
take-up clutch lever. This lever is 
set screwed to a stud, which is 
supported in the lower end of the 
take-up worm bracket. 

The two arms on the take-up 
clutch lever fit around the take-up 
clutch. Projections on the arms 
work against a flange or shoulder 
of the clutch. Thus, when the lever 
link is forced downward, it acts 
through the take-up clutch lever to 
move the take-up clutch away 
from the clutch pinion, and the 
take-up motion stops operating. 


Operation of the Thin 
Place Preventer 


As the eccentric filling cam re- 
volves, the cam follower end is 
raised and lowered. This action, 
imparted through the filling arm, 
causes the filling motion hook to 
be moved back and forth on a line 
approximately parallel with the 
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Copyright 1932, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
The take-up motion is driven from the cam shaft. Parts described are shown in this photo. 


floor for a specified distance or 
stroke. The filling fork grate is 
attached to the box back. The 
prongs of the fork extend through 
the openings in the grate to a 
depth of about one-fourth inch 
when there is no filling in the 
shed and as the crank shaft passes 
around front center. 

If the filling is not broken or 
out, it is left between the fork and 
the grate and as the lay passes 
around front center the fork is 
lifted over the catch of the filling 
motion hook and the take-up 
motion continues its normal opera- 
tion of drawing the woven cloth 
forward. But if there is no filling 
present, the loop of the filling fork 
catches on the filling motion hook 
as the hook makes its stroke to- 
ward the front of the loom. 

Since the filling fork is attached 
to the filling fork slide, the entire 
slide is moved toward the front of 
the loom. This presses the filling 
motion finger outward and causes 
the lever link to move down. This 
results in the clutch being opened 
and thin places in the cloth are 
prevented because no take-up 
occurs when the clutch is out of 
contact with the clutch pinion. 


One and Two Forks 


Since the filling cam is attached 
to the cam shaft, it is readily seen 
that the filling motion hook only 
makes a complete stroke on every 
two picks of the loom. It is timed 


to start moving toward the front 
of the loom just as the crank shaft 
leaves front center moving toward 
top. Thus, with one fork the clutch 
can only be opened and held open 
every other pick. The filling 
motion hook makes its backward 
stroke as the filling cam presents 
its low side to the cam follower 
end, and the slide is returned to 
its normal running position, which 
again allows the clutch to contact 
the clutch pinion. 

If the quality of work being run 
is such that any slight imperfec- 
tion in the cloth will cause it to 
be classed as second quality cloth, 
the looms may be fitted with two 
forks, and the indication for 
change of filling is made from a 
feeler. In this event, the straddle- 
bug is usually turned to work be- 
hind the filling motion finger an? 
the loom is stopped on the first 
pick after the filling is left out. 

If a right hand fork is added te 
the loom, the parts are the same 
down through the filling motion 
finger except for being right hand 
parts. The right hand filling 
motion finger is bolted to the 
finger adjusting clutch. This ad- 
justing finger on the right hand 
end of the loom and the filling 
motion finger on the left hand of 
the loom are both cast with two 
projections which fit into cut outs 
or notches in the starting rod 
sleeve. This sleeve is a hollow 
tubular rod which fits over the 
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The E-Man can save you a lot of corres- 
pondence, telephone calls and leg work, 
for he offers you 7 different products that 
you might otherwise have to purchase from 
7 different sources. Just one letter, one 
‘phone call, or one interview and your re- 
quirements for all these products are taken 
care of. As to quality, it’s inspected and 
certified in every case. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another way, 
too, in that there’s an E-Man in your vicin- 
ity, no matter in which textile area you are 
located. His address and ‘phone number 
are given here for your convenience. Get 
in touch with him the next time you need 
the products he offers. 
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in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch offices as listed. 

EXPORT AGENTS: ARGENTINA: Storer & 
Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires; 
BRAZIL: A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, 
Rooms 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio De 
Janeiro and Rua Florencio, Abrew 157, 
Edificio Sao Bento, Salas 510 A.C., Sao 
Paulo; CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla 
4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby 
& Co., Apartado 139, Medellin; CUBA: 
J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Ha- 
bana; MEXICO: Leo Lenk, Ave. Republica 
Guatemala 4, Mexico, D.F.; PERU: Con- 
stantino N. Sabal, Apartado 2288, Lima; 
VENEZUELA: N. Marvez, Apartado 391, 
Caracas; URUGUAY: Storer & Cia, Pay- 
sandu 1202, Montevideo. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 


CHARLOTTE 
(Branch Plant) 
Clifton Watson 

Manager Southern Sales 
P. O. Box 2036 
Phone—3-7503 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 
Arthur Harris 
P. O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2543 


CHICAGO 
Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
‘Phone—Harrison 7140 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 
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filling motion. 


starting rod. 

Thus, any motion imparted to 
the right hand filling motion 
finger from that end of the locm 
passes through the starting rod 
sleeve and gives that same motion 
to the left hand ffilling finger, 
which then, in turn, causes the 
clutch to be opened in the manner 
previously described. 


Setting Filling Cams 


Adjust the position of the filling 
motion stand so that the face of the 
fork holder is flush with the box 
back when the crank shaft of the 
loom is on front center. This ad- 
justs the depth of the fork with 
the grate so that the loop of the 
fork will be lifted correctly, if the 
lay is on the forward stroke. This 
is an average setting. A greater 
depth setting of the fork may 
cause broken fillings on fine yarns. 

On heavy fillings the yarns will 
not bend and the fork is lifted so 
high that the loop may catch under 
the shuttle guard that is attached 
to the reed cap. With the loom still 
on front center, turn the filling 
cam to such a position that the cam 
follower has just begun raising. 
Position the stroke of the snake 
head by adjusting the height of 
the filling cam follower arm in the 
slot of the cam follower so that the 
loop of the fork clears the catch 
on the snake head by 1/16 inch. 

If there is a filling fork assembly 
on the right hand end of the loom, 
it should be set in a similar man- 
ner with the shuttle on the right 
hand side. 
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The filling cam is often set by 
the following method, which is 
different from the one explained, 
but the results attained are the 
same. After setting the filling 
motion stand, turn the loom over 
one revolution so that it is again 
on front center; this places the 
shuttle in the opposite end. Set the 
filling cam just before the down 
stroke, or so that any movements 
of the loom toward top center 
causes the cam follower end to 
start dropping. Turn the loom one 
revolution to again put the shuttle 
in the lever end, and adjust the 
height of the cam follower arm in 
the slot of the follower end. 

This method has an advantage 
in that the cam is timed as the 
snake head is on the forward 
stroke. This eliminates the possi- 
bility of the back of the snake 
head striking the face of the liz- 
zard. In the first method this can 
be overcome, if encountered, by 
timing the cam earlier. It would be 
wise first to check the setting of 
the filling motion stand before 
changing and setting. 


Points to Be Noticed 
On Take-Up Motion 


The bearings supporting the 
take-up shaft should be positioned 
on the loom side so that the shaft 
is parallel with the floor and 
allows for correct meshing of the 
take-up shaft driving gear on the 
back end of the shaft and the take- 
up worm and take-up worm wheel 
on the forward end of the shaft. 





Often it is necessary to file the 
shoulders of the back support to 
achieve the correct positioning of 
the back gears. The take-up shaft 


collars should then be _ placed 
against the back and front supports 
to prevent end play or lash in the 
shaft. 

The compression of the take-up 
clutch spring should provide only 
enough tension to keep the clutch 
in contact with the clutch pinion 
when the loom is weaving cloth 
and take-up is being made. Too 
much tension on this spring re- 
quires just that much more force 
exerted by the filling motion 
assembly to open the clutch. 

Be positive that the keyway in 
the clutch and the key in the take- 
up clutch shaft are in such con- 
dition as to insure correct opera- 
tion—that is, that the clutch slides 
freely on the key without binding, 
but without lost motion. If the key 
has to be removed for filing, be 
sure that the shaft key is not 
burred in removing or replacing. 

It is of great importance that the 
various gears of the _ take-up 
motion be correctly meshed if the 
motion is to operate properly. This 
is virtually impossible unless the 
studs of the motion are in good 
condition. 


Frequently the oil holes in the 
gears become clogged, and they 
are hard to reach. The oil fails to 
penetrate to the studs, and as a 
result they wear out very quickly. 
Not only does this cause incorrect 
meshing of the gears, but often 
the motion fails to let back prop- 
erly when the clutch is opened and 
a thin place results. This is espec- 
ially true when the pick change 
gear does not turn freely on its 
stud or when any of the gears are 
meshed too deeply, or when the 
take-up roll does not turn freely. 

The journals of the take-up roll 
must not be worn badly if this roll 
is to turn freely. See that the bear- 


. ings are in good shape and set 


properly to the breast beam. These 
bearings should be lined and set, as 
described in the notes, by means 
of a tri-shaft. 

When the journals become worn, 
the take-up roll should be removed 
and sent to the machine shop. 
There, new end plates and journals 
are fitted in the rolls, or else the 
journals may be built up and then 
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Loom Harnew 
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Warp Preparation 
Equipment 








Modern conditions and circum- 
stances in the Weaving Industry 
have brought about great 
changes in both the machinery 
and the auxiliary equipment used 
in connection with same. 


To withstand the greatly In- 
creased Speed at which the 
Looms and other equipment are 
forced to operate, the old auxil- 
iary equipment formerly used 
cannot be expected to stand up 
under the new conditions. 


Ste-Hed-Co 


Loom Harness and Warp 
Preparation Equipment 





has been designed, built and 
modernized to meet all the mod- 
ern requirements. 


Our Hook Reed Expansion 
Combs, Scotch Hook Reed and 
Multi-hook Reed Leasing De- 
vices, Spring Combs, etc., have 
all been highly perfected and 
are being used today by most of 
the mills that have modernized 
their equipment. 


Ask Our Local Field Engineer 
for details. 




















STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


ond 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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turned down to correct size. If the 
journals have been built up and 
then turned down, they will not be 
turned to their original size, but 
will be left slightly larger, and the 
bearings will be reamed to fit the 
journals, if not too badly worn. 


Telescoped Cloth 


After the take-up is properly 
set, run the cloth roll up until it is 
in contact with the take-up roll, 
and see if it is in correct position. 
It should contact the take-up roll 
across the entire width. 

Should the cloth roll be low on 
one side loosen the spring shaft 
gear on the side opposite from the 
low end of the cloth roll and this 
will allow the cloth roll to move 
up to its proper position, unless 
the spring shaft is binding in its 
bearings. 

If either the take-up roll or cloth 
roll is low on one side, telescoped 
cloth is likely to result. A bent 
cloth roll will also cause telescoped 
cloth. Such rolls should be replaced 
or straightened. 

The bushings upon which the 
cloth roll rests should be replaced 
if worn badly. If one of the bush- 
ings is worn more than the other, 
one end of the cloth is likely to be 
low. These bushings are easily re- 
placed, and good bushings should 
be on the loom at all times. The 
more force exerted by the cloth 
roll spring, the quicker these bush- 
ings wear. 

Occasionally, after the cloth has 
been doffed from the loom and a 
new roll started, the cloth roll is 
not in proper contact with the 
take-up roll. In such cases, the 
cloth, instead of winding up on the 
cloth roll, wraps around the take- 
up roll. If several wraps are put 
on the take-up roll before this is 
noticed and corrected, some of the 
bearings or brackets of the take-up 
motion are likely to be broken. 

Be positive that the filling arm 
is not binding on its bushing. If it 
is necessary to file the filling arm 
brushing to prevent such binding, 
be sure to file it squarely. 

There should be no lost motion 
between filling arm and bushing 
to allow side lash in the arm; this 
may result in its running off the 
cam. 

The filling fork prongs should 
pass freely through the opening of 
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the grate. Should the prongs strike 
the grate, the fork will be raised 
as though there were filling in a 
shuttle, and a thin place will re- 
sult. The fork should raise and 
lower freely without binding on 
the pin on which it works. 

The filling motion hook should 
not be worn, as this cuts down on 
the distance that the clutch opens 
when this finger is flush against 
the filling fork slide to insure the 
clutch opening properly. Adjust 
the length of the take-up lever link 
so that the clutch opens promptly 
when the lay moves toward top 
center. 

Worn teeth on the end of the 
clutch or the clutch pinion wiil 
allow slippage between the parts, 
and the thick places will result. 
Binding in the gears of the take-up 
motion or binding of the take-up 
roll prevents free opening of the 
clutch and may result in thin 
places or wavy cloth. 

The take-up roll journal stands 
wear one sided, and this will gen- 
erally cause wavy cloth. Have the 
square washers between the cloth 
stand and breast beam, and cloth 
stand and bottom girt fitted and 
tight between these parts so that 
the cam follower will center on the 
filling cam. 

Lint and fly settle in the teeth 
of gears of the take-up motion, and 
as it accumulates the meshing and 
turning of the gears pack it so 
tightly that eventually the gears 
will bind. These gears should be 
kept clean and the motion well 
oiled for correct operation. 


Setting and Purpose 
of Slack Pawl Arms 


A stud fitted in the slack pawl 
arm carries two pawls, the short 
slack pawl and the long slack 
pawl. These pawls rest upon the 
teeth of the clutch pinion. A stud 
of the slack pawl arm works in the 
loop of the slack pawl stop. This 
stop is bolted to the left hand cloth 
roll stand. 

When the clutch is opened, the 
tension on the warp yarn causes 
the take-up motion to turn back- 
ward. This allows the fell of the 
cloth to be moved back toward the 
reed, and prevents a thin place 
being made. The purpose of the 
slack pawl assembly is to govern 
the amount of this let back. 


This is accomplished by a series 
of holes in the slack pawl stop. 
A cotter pin is placed in one of the 
holes and stops the backward 
movement of the slack pawl arm. 
By placing the coiter key in the 
second hole from the front, no 
teeth or zero teeth of the clutch 
pinion shaft are let back. If the 
cotter key is placed in the last 
whole, five teeth are let back. 

Thus, the proper amount of let 
back necessary on any style of 
goods is determined by the picks 
per inch and the counts of the fill- 
ing in that particular style. 


Covering the Take-Up Roll 


The take-up roll may be covered 
with tin filet, sandpaper, a rubber 
covering, or some other type ma- 
terial depending upon the goods 
being woven. These rolls, when 
cotton goods are being made, are 
generally covered with tin filet. It 
is necessary that the filet not be 
broken. If one or more widths of 
the covering are missing, this re- 
duces the diameter of the take-up 
roll at this place and a streak or 
thick place is made down the roll 
of cloth. Often this is not so notice- 
able on the cloth in the loom, but 
it does show up in the dyeing as a 
dark streak down the cloth, for 
the cloth takes up more dye where 
it is thickest. 

When covering the roll, it should 
first be thoroughly cleaned of old 
filet, tacks, thread waste, and lint. 
It is then, in some cases, sprayed 
with an aluminum or lead base 
paint to prevent rust. The new 
covering, if put on by hand, should 
be put on as tightly as possible and 
tacked to the take-up roll once at 
each end. It is then only necessary 
to remove one tack to take out the 
slack which accumulates when the 
loom has run for a short time to 
insure a tight covering on the roll. 

If there is any slack in the filet 
and it is tacked all the way across 
when it is placed on the roll, it is 
likely to break at one or several 
of these points after it has run a 
short time. If the filet is being re- 
placed by machine, the take-up 
roll is removed from the loom, 
filet applied, and then the roll is 
replaced. 

Future articles in this series will cover 


let-off, filling change and setting instruc- 
tions.—The Editors. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


National Aniline and its predecessor companies 
were the first American d yestuffs producers to provide 
technical service through nearby laboratories. 


Today National Aniline maintains a nation-wide 
network of Application Laboratories convenient to all 
prin cipal textile centers. Their composite knowledge 
and skills on dyestuffs formulation and application 
may be helpful on your next difficult color match. 
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F rom the handling of varied products 
of farm, forest and factory —to the safe and 
salable shipment of fancy fillets — there is a 
canister for every use. Utilizing the strongest 
structural form (other than the sphere) the 


canister can “take it’ and deliver! Lined. or 





impregnated for moisture resistance — printed. 
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PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
228 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Write today for completely illustrated 
NEW DESIGN FOLDER, to Old Domi- 
nion Box Company, Inc.. Dept. 10, 
Charlotte. North Carolina. 
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or coveréd with decorative paper for sales 
appeal —the canister combines a distinctive, 
identifying Shape for your product, with down- 
to-earth strength and adaptability. Whether 
you pack m@rjoram or maple sugar — talcum 
or taffy, you’ save with safety by using the 


canister ... proven in war — preferred in peace. 
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PROP AN A SS, cele 


End of June 
a Crucial Date 


OUR CURRENT report has to deal 

with a crucial period, or the 
time just before June 30 and the end 
or continuation of OPA. Thus, once 
more politics was dominant in the 
textile economics and it was un- 
doubtedly affecting the course of bus- 
iness in the latter part of the second 
quarter as the industry awaited the 
verdict of Congress. 

Indications by mid-June from 
Washington, where OPA was under 
congressional consideration, were fa- 
vorable to freer conditions for the 
textile industry beginning with the 
third quarter. In other words, the 
signs were that OPA would be so ad- 
justed that, even though continued 
after June 30, it would have to give 
mills and other producers a reason- 
able chance at profits. 

That was taken to mean that tex- 
tile manufacturers would begin to 
readjust themselves along their wont- 
ed lines of production, in which they 
are most efficient. It is well known 
that many staple constructions fell 
off in production under OPA control 
because mills found that they could 
not make a profit thereon and could 
do so on other cloths. 


Mixed Conditions 
for Good Trading 


Mill men were generally eager to 
expand business for the third quar- 
ter through June, but conditions for 
trading were not too happy. While 
agents wanted to increase bookings, 
only irregular transactions were noted 
as mills still had to cope with many 
uncertainties over price and distribu- 
tion controls. 

CPA remained a thorn in the flesh. 
For some time that agency had been 
more of a restricting force than OPA, 
as it increased channeling regulations 
somewhat in proportion as the OPA’s 
regulations led to reductions in out- 
put or maldistribution, restricting 
lines which the CPA sought to in- 
crease. 

Complicating the production situa- 
tion, meantime, were outside develop- 
ments that changed estimates for the 
second quarter. Return of workers 
through the early months of the year 





had led to forecasts of a healthy ex- 
pansion in textile output, but the 
coal and rail strikes had far-reaching 
effects. In cotton goods, it was cal- 
culated by some that this would set 
production back as much as three 
weeks. 


Evolutions of War 
and in the Outlook 


Depending upon curtailment of 
OPA, the test of verticalized distribu- 
tion of textiles may come sooner than 
was expected. The numerous combi- 
nations started during the war are at- 
tributed largely to channeling activ- 
ity of OPA (exceeding congressional 
authority). This was conducive to di- 
rect sales and elimination of whole- 
salers, who see the way returning 
under large production for more nor- 
mal distribution with new competi- 
tion. 

Meantime, W. Ray Bell, president 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, charges that 
low production in the last half of 1945 
was due in large measure to “inde- 





fensible delays and unrealistic pric- 
ing policies of OPA.” He notes that, 
although a substantial improvement 
occurred last year in the replacements 
of new machinery, the total of 22,000,- 
000 spindles active is the lowest for 
24 years. 

With a modicum of _ incentive 
through price adjustments, he finds, 
cotton consumption and spindle hour 
activity in April of 1946 showed the 
first year-to-year betterment since 
1942. While straws in the wind, such 
developments forecast a reversal of 
the long decline in cloth production 
and perhaps a substantial increase. 


Cotton Over-Production 
and Place of Syntheties 


How synthetics figure in this evol- 
ution is only a conjecture, but June 
brought a variety of advices which 
point up this phase of progress. It was 
recently recorded that production of 
rayon broad woven fabrics during the 
first quarter of 1946 was the highest 
since 1943. Beyond that, the domestic 
rayon production reached a new 
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quarterly record for all time of 212,- 
800,000 pounds. 

From two directions have come 
warnings regarding the competition 
of synthetics. Miss Irene L. Blunt, 
textile association executive in New 
York, recently warned that the tex- 
tile industry is in danger of soon 
finding itself with more fabric than 
it can move if such production of 
rayon woven goods continues. 

Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, estimated that annual 
production of synthetic fibers now is 
equivalent to approximately 4,000,- 
000 bales of cotton. Currently favor- 
able levels of consumption of cotton. 


he said, should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that substitutes have 
increased the hazard of surplus pro- 
duction. He recommended increased 
research for reduced cost of cotton 
production. 

Plastics also are being increasingly 
used as household items. Latest word 
is growing use of plastic sheeting in 
place of cotton sheeting for such items 
as bed pads, table pads and quilted 
goods. 


Industrial Outlets 
for Cotton Goods 


While overlooked in a time of acute 
textile scarcity, the industrial outlets 


ohh 


for goods are a highly important ele- 
ment which must be reconsidered in 
the peace era. Authorities note, for 
example, that about 40 per cent of all 
cotton yarn and cotton cloth produc- 
tion commonly has gone into the in- 
dustrial field. Other textiles also have 
substantial uses in the field. 

In fact notable expansion of the 
use of textiles for industrial ends is 
forecast for the industry. Industry at 
large during the war developed many 
new products and variations of old 
lines which are expected to call for 
textiles in peacetimes. Here is a 
place for mill research and improve- 
ment of products for new uses. 
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Factual Study of 
the Case Bill 


FOR THE SAKE of the record, it may 

not be amiss to list some of the 
special privileges which the Case bill 
was designed to eliminate. Though it 
is a well-known fact that the Presi- 
dent has vetoed the bill and given a 
rather voluminous report of his rea- 
sons for so doing, its principles and 
aims have not been discarded or for- 
gotten. While the public awaits the 
formulation of the long-range and 
permanent policy called for by Pres- 
ident Truman in his bald strike con- 
trol address before the Congress, 
these ideas may be considered. 

Some of the inequalities under the 
law, some of the special privileges 
which organized labor now enjoys in 
this democracy of ours, as listed in a 
recent bulletin issued by the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, are: 

1. The special privilege of immun- 
ity from suit. In Missouri, at least, 
a church can be sued but a labor 
union cannot. 

2. Special privilege of financial ir- 
responsibility. A union can not be re- 
quired to post a bond, and therefore 
cannot be held responsible for its con- 
tracts. 

3. The special privilege of violence 
Employers must reinstate strikers 
who have been convicted of misde- 
meanors arising out of the strike. 

4. The special privilege of exemp- 
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tion from injunctions. An injunction 
cannot be issued against a union for 
organizing a boycott to destroy a cor- 
poration’s business or against picket- 
ing or to prohibit a strike. 

5. The special privilege of exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws. All 
other businesses in the land other 
than organized labor come under the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. 

6. The special privilege of racket- 
eering. The Supreme Court held that 
labor unions are exempt from the 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Law, 
which decision, said Justice Stone in 
dissent, “rendered robbery an inno- 
cent pastime.” 

7. The special privilege of coercing 
union members. Under the _ closed 
shop the expulsion of a member by a 
union deprives him of the opportun- 
ity to earn a living; strong-arm meth- 
ods of controlling union organiza- 
tions and thereby controlling union 
members are common. 

8. The special privilege of obtain- 
ing contracts under duress. As con- 
strued by the NLRB, collective bar- 
gaining actually amounts to compul- 
sory arbitration and compels manage- 
ment to sign agreements under “du- 
ress.” 

9. The special privilege of immun- 
ity from Corrupt Practices act. 
Through spending their money on 
political conventions and on primar- 
ies and through organization of the 
PAC, the unions have escaped the 
penalties to which all others are sub- 


ject for violating the Corrupt Prac- 
tices act. 


Government Controls 


Strikes and government controls 
have reconversion stymied or slow- 
ed down dangerously. The public gets 
itself glossed over by the ever-in- 
creasing dollar volume of business. 
This dollar volume and the produc- 
tion volume are vastly different. The 
dollar volume represents the terrific 
inflation that now obtains because of 
scarcity due to industrial strikes and 
government controls. 

Even industrial strikes can be 
termed bad or inefficient handling of 
their problems by the government. 

The cotton textile industry, with its 
many vertical processors who handle 
their products until they finally 
reach the consumer, are tied into a 
thousand knots of prohibitions and 
doubts. The fear of the government 
and the future, the fear of inflation, 
the long waits for government action, 
and then the longer waits for inter- 
pretation of such action have paraly- 
zed the industry. 

The constant tampering with the 
price of cotton, both domestic and for- 
eign, and the threat of controls of so 
many kinds disturb individual initia- 
tive until every one is afraid to act. 
When man can direct his own affairs 
he is more likely to venture than 
when he is under the direction of 
some theorist or external agency. 

Because of controls, the cornstarch 
situation has become extremely crit- 
ical and starch is one of the vital 
necessities in the manufacturing of 
much cotton. 

The railroad strike, which was of 
short duration, was disturbing in its 
influence. The monument of commo- 
dities into and from the South’s 1200 
textile plants is immense. The influ- 
ence was felt in the uncertainty of 
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PRESENTING THE NEW MODEL GAWET 
WORSTED SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


Five units, each, of 200 pounds capacity, can 1000 pound batches, in one uniform color, or 
be used singly or, by opening the connecting five 200 pound batches of different colors, can 
valves, in any combination of units up to five, be dyed at one time. There is no possibility of 


for one color. felting as the yarn remains stationary. 


All Stainless Steel Construction 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE @ NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 
COTTON AND WOOL DYEING MACHINES— 
FOR BEAMS—PACKAGES—RAWSTOCK—SKEINS—RAYON CAKES—DYE SPINDLES—PERFORATED TUBES 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS 
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the days before the strike, the days 
of the strike, and in unchoking the 
stagnated traffic when it was over. 
The government controls were to 
blame here. Political preferences and 
the continuance of present powers 
played an important part in its hand- 
ling. 

The coal strike added its woes to 
an already beleaguered, weary in- 
dustry. Uncertainty, privations, and 
government controls laxly and loose- 
'vy wobbled in confusion, while mil- 
lions mourned and wondered when 
some permanent plan would evolve. 

The control and power of OPA has 
been one of the most disrupting po!- 
icies in the entire picture. By the 
time this is read, its general tenet 
will have been determined and then 
again, since its powers and policies 
are extra-judicial, how the interpre- 
tations of these policies will read, no 
one knows. 

The tax situation and its always 
recurrent rules and regulations, its 
threats and its disastrous influence, 
stand menacing a would-be indus- 
trious world. 

Labor legislation with all of its 
political and social implications still 
stands as a bogey man on the indus- 
trial highway. 

These are by no means all. They 
are only a few of the many that 
make reconversion a theory rather 
than a fact. 

The government has failed in so 
many of its theories. It might be a 
good idea to release the controls and 
let the producers try their hand at 
reconversion. Big business dictators 
and big labor dictators must be push- 
ed out of the picture. Both are inimi- 


cal to prosperous and orderly recon- 
version. 


Social Security Tax 


Social Security payroll taxes are 
in for a big jump next January 1, un- 
less Congress acts quickly. 

The tax rises automatically to 2% 
per cent, on both employer and em- 
ployee, after the end of this year, 
against the existing rate of 1 per cent. 
Hitherto Congress has been rescind+ 
ing the increase each year to pre- 
vent an automatic boost. Here’s the 
situation at the moment. A bill in- 
creasing the rate to 1% per cent has 
been voted on favorably by a sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means 
committee. The full committee also 
is understood to favor it. 7 

The big question, however, is 
whether Congress will vote on it be- 
fore adjournment. The best guess 
now is that it will. 
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Exeess Profits Taxes 


Carry-backs of excess profits taxes 
are in for an investigation. 

Some members of the Ways and 
Means committee are collecting fig- 
ures to show that some companies 
will be able to withdraw large sums 
from the treasury as refunds, largely 
as a result of strikes. One estimate is 
that the coal strike has cost the treas- 
ury about one million dollars a day 
in refunds under the carry-back pro- 
vision. 

The purpose behind the whole 
thing is to stir up noise and, possibly, 
mud, so as to bring pressure on the 
Treasury to recommend modification 
of the law. The prospect at the mo- 
ment is that it won’t get very far. 
Carry-backs were fathered and fos- 
tered by the Treasury against the op- 
position of business, which preferred, 
but was refused, the right to set up 
reserves for post-war losses. . 


Textile Report on 
Mission to Japan 


An international textile mission to 
Japan reported that Japan’s war- 
bombed textile industry now has only 
about a fifth of its prewar cotton 
capacity and about a third of the 
rayon capacity it had before the war. 

Headed by Fred Taylor, Depart- 
ment of State agricultural commis- 
sioner, the mission submitted a 50- 
page report to the State and War De- 
partments on its 10-week survey of 
the Japanese industry. 

One of its major findings was that 
the Japanese textile industry is faced 


with a definite labor shortage due di- 
rectly to the shortage of food which 
the mills make available to their 
workers under the Japanese govern- 
ment’s daily rice ration. 

There is no apparent clothing short- 
age in Japan by comparison with 
other countries, the mission found. 

In connection with the labor short- 
age, the mission reports that “most of 
the mill workers, who are girls, pre- 
fer to remain in rural areas where 
food is plentiful. Mill owners have 
been forced to depend upon the black 
market to secure additional food for 
their workers.” 


Buyers’ Resistance 


Buyers’ resistance spreads across 
the country, worrying store managers. 

The public is fed up with high 
prices on shoddy goods. A New York 
women’s garment manufacturer says 
that men and women who buy for 
New York stores carry this tale to 
him. Shoppers are beginning to com- 
plain of quality. So stores are can- 
celling some lines. One dress sold by 
this manufacturer at $13.75 was re- 
tailed at a Fifth Avenue store for 
$75. “It wasn’t worth it,” he said. 

The foregoing fact culled from the 
daily press is not the first of its kind 
that has appeared. 

There is such a thing as public re- 
action. There is such a thing as kill- 
ing an economy that has all of the 
qualities for vigor and health. There 
is such a thing as deflation which 
tumbles rapidly and _  disastrously 
when the peak of inflation has been 
reached. The debacle of 1929 is a re- 
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Designed by C. F. Smith (left) of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Co., these miniature two-way conveyor belts illustrate the new- 

est principle in handling bulk materials. Described as the world's 

first two-way conveyor belt, it is installed in a manner that per- 

mits each belt to carry material on the “return run,” thus utiliz- 
ing the top cover of the conveyor. 
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Besives contributing to low power consumption SINCLAIR LiLy WHITE OILs help 
reduce maintenance cost by promoting long bolster life. Their worth was proven in 
many plants during the war years when mills were operating at top capacity and re- 
placement parts were difficult to obtain. LiLy WHITES come in viscosities to suit all 
operating speeds. Our lubrication counsel is available in solution of your problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. | 
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cent and impressive example of what 
can happen. 

But this fact does not portend that 
the national economy will rid itself 
of government controls. The present 
nest of government controls was sired 
and born because of a disastrous de- 
flationary period. 

The following statements may be 
considered straws in the wind of de- 
flation: 

a. The rate individual savings has 
reached its peak and points down- 
ward. 

b. Total savings, that is, individuals’ 
cash reserves, which have put great 
pressure on the consumer market, are 
also declining. 

c. Redemption of government war 
savings bonds is far in excess of new 
purchases. 


d. The fact that customers are be- 
coming more discriminating, even not 
buying or delaying for better values. 

e. The supposedly large demand for 
scarce consumer goods had proven il- 
lusory in many instances. 

f. If and when production can be- 
gin to roll at capacity, the extreme 
need for goods will soon be met. 

These statements and others could 
be considered caution signs in the 
economic picture. It is well to look 
both ways on the economic highway. 


Rail Wage Cest 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission statisticians have estimated 
that the recent wage increase in pay 
to employees of the nation’s railroads 
will amount to $725 million in 1946. 
The payrolls will be increased $685 
million and payroll taxes on this 
amount will add another $40 million. 

Nor is this all because the coal set- 
tlement has given a decisive increase 
in the cost of coal and many railroads 
are large consumers of coal. These 
are direct results. The indirect results 
have not finally been felt. 

The I. C. C. is proceeding with 
plans to grant to the railroads an in- 
crease in general freight rates. 

Railroad passenger fare increase of 
one-third above pre-war levels, ef- 
fective July 1, came as a shock to the 
average citizen who is planning his 
first real post-war summer holiday 
and is now faced with considerably 
increased cost of traveling. 


Minimum Wage 


The House Labor Committee has 
recommended that the minimum wage 
shall be raised from 40 cents on hour 
to 65 cents an hour. The action of the 
committee approved by a 10 to 8 
vote such legislation and that the 
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newly established rate would be re- 
troactive to December 31, 1945. The 
bill to raise the rate to 65 cents has 
already been approved by the Sen- 


ate. 


Publie Relations 


The public relations program of the 
textile industry was scheduled to be- 
gin operations as soon as $100,000 
could be subscribed. The textile in- 
dustry is no small industry. Its prop- 
erties and commodities rank well over 
the billion mark. Some may think a 
public relations program expensive. 

In the press recently was an item 
stating the American Tobacco Co., 
will begin a $3 million advertising 
campaign for Lucky Strike cigarettes 
the week of June 17th. 

This is only one of many items that 
could be mentioned to show that it 
pays to advertise. It pays to keep the 
public informed. The public is the 
final arbiter of right and wrong. They 
must have the facts so that their 
judgments will be fair. 

The industry has always failed in 
this vital phase of its operations. It is 
to be hoped that the program will 
soon start and continue because in 
this busy world, the name and fame 
of industry must be proudly and 
prominently portrayed. 


Woolen Cloth 


Woolen cloth will roll out of U. S. 
mills at record peacetime rates this 
year. 





COTTON QUIZ 


| WHAT 184 COTTON |} 
| “FERRYBOAT ? 
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ANS.- AN ARMY COT, FURNED 
UPSIDE DOWN AND WRAPPED 
IN WATERPROOF €0770N 
TARPAULIN, IS USED BY SOL- 
DIERS .TO FERRY ARMS, 
AMMUNITION & EQUIPMENT 


EVEN JEEPS, ACROSS RIVERS 
AND STREAMS / 











Consumption of wool by mills is 
expected to approach a billion pounds, 
grease basis. That’s about the same as 
last year, when the armed services 
were heavy users. 

During the first quarter of this 
year the sharp increase over pre- 
war peacetime production levels was 
centered largely in the more profit- 
able fabrics for men’s wear. Produc- 
tion of woolen cloth in this field was 
about double 1939 volume. 

Output of men’s woolen fabrics rose 
only 16 per cent above the 1939 level 
but more improvement in this cate- 
gory can be expected. There are indi- 
cations of saturation in women’s 
woolens. 


Bad Weather 


Cotton fields are getting too much 
rain. Wet weather has interfered re- 
cently with farm work in many cot- 
ton-growing sections. Already there 
are reports that in some _ districts 
where planting operations were 65 
per cent to 100 per cent completed, at 
least 10 per cent to 25 per cent of the 
fields will have to be replanted. Dry 
weather is urgently needed, and con- 
tinued rains will cut the crop pros- 


pect. 
Cotton Textiles Searcity 


According to a story in the Wall 
Street Journal, cotton textiles scarc- 
ity should be substantially relieved 
by the year’s end. 

Textile men emphasize that cotton 
mills have been rolling out cloth at a 
high rate since V-J Day. Production 
is now 12 per cent above the record 
peacetime output of 1939. Many close 
observers say that should OPA price 
restrictions die, a heavy flood of cot- 
ton goods would pour into consumer 
channels almost immediately. 

Some cotton clothing makers, 
meanwhile, are selling their wares di- 
rect to consumers. Two shirt manu- 
facturers have opened retail outlets 
in Philadelphia. One of them, with a 
store in the heart of the city, sells 
shirts at ceiling prices with no limit 
on the number a customer can buy. 


The Welfare Fund 


The welfare fund as a factor in 
labor relations was not new in its 
promulgation in the recent coal strike. 
It has been a factor in several other 
labor negotiations before. The flare 
and emphasis given to it in the coal 
negotiations made it appear novel and 
original. It was also presented in a 
very vital and enlarged form. 

The fund was finally approved, 
though not as large as originally de- 
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manded, nor was it left to be union- 
managed as originally demanded. 
The assessment of 5 cents for every 
ton of coal mined goes into a fund 
to be jointly administered by the 
property management and the union. 
There is also a separate fund de- 
rived from the miners’ contributions 
for hospital, disability relief and 
burial expense uses which are now 
and had been already deducted from 
the miners’ pay by their employer. 


This fund is under union manage- 
ment. 


Strike Losses 


Every one who thinks a little knows 
that strike losses are extremely high 
in loss of income to workers. They 
are also extremely high in terms of 
production—in terms of reconver- 
sion. 

CPA calculates the flow of durable 
goods is six months behind what it 
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would have been had labor stayed on 
the job. Thousands who would have 
had new cars, refrigerators, radios, 
washing machines and homes will 
have to wait until next year. 

Production indices are plummeting. 
Steel output, 90 per cent of capacity 
in March, slid to 74 per cent in April 
and now is below 50 per cent. The 
first week in May auto assembly lines 
hit a prewar rate of 3.6 million cars 
a year, then backed right down. 











CONTRASTING CONDITIONS of 

production and marketing pre- 
vailed in the textile mills as the sec- 
ond quarter waned under conditions 
of price uncertainty. There was a 
feeling of hesitation over commit- 
ments by mills which might not be 
cleared for some weeks in the third 
quarter, depending upon how the 
OPA measure turned, and the possi- 
bility of upward adjustment in ceil- 
ings. 

Under these circumstances, the 
mills were accumulating supplies of 
goods rather than selling their pro- 
duction. Some were shipping against 
contracts for late June and early July. 
Where warehouse space was exhaust- 
ed, some quick sales were made for 
early delivery. Aside from overflow 
of stocks, however, mills were averse 
to making shipments; and contracts 
specified price adjustments at any 
time on undelivered portions. 

Production problems have been 
steadily decreasing since last August, 
at least to the extent of improvement 
in the number of workers. There are, 
of course, variations in efficiency be- 
cause many skilled workers have dis- 
appeared. In Massachusetts, the lat- 
est figure on wage earners in textile 
mills is 94,645. The total last August 
was 79,270. Rhode Island, second lead- 
ing state for New England textiles, 
has shown an increase since Decem- 


ber from 52,650 to 56,982 wage earn- 
ers. 


Wage Issue Crops Up 
Again in the Industry 


Lack of consistency in the national 
stabilization program from the out- 
set, with failure to hold the line on 
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wages, and consequent higher prices, 
has resulted in an unsettled forecast. 
And new labor demands, if granted, 
would bring the inevitable spiraling 
of wages and prices. Late in May, 
word was received that 100,000 CIO 
textile workers in 141 cotton and 
rayon mills of New England and four 
middle-eastern states would demand 
a wage increase of 12 cents an hour, 
a minimum of 77 cents an hour, and 
in some cases, a group insurance 
plan. 

CIO officials naturally but espec- 
ially charge that their demands are 
reasonably based on the failure of the 
OPA to hold the line on goods after 
the recent general advance in wages. 
Along with textile producers, the 
motor and rubber companies are 
faced with the renewed problem of 
demands for a further wage ad- 
vance. 

Textile wages, formerly cited as 
substandard, hardly can be so char- 
acterized today. New England mills 
are paying the highest wages ever re- 
corded, after advancing hourly earn- 
ings nearly 100 per cent from those of 
1939, yet the CIO wants 12 cents an 
hour more. It may be taken for grant- 
ed that a drive will be made on the 
South for proportionate gains, if the 
objective is gained in the North. The 
higher paid wool mill workers also 
are asking a raise of 10 cents per hour 
minimum. 

Wages already have been raised to 
the point where many are skeptical 
about the ability of mills to make a 
profit under normal competitive con- 
ditions. Great production cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. And when 
adjustments are made, the test 


will come. Labor is in the saddle, but 
it can override. 


Searcity of Goods 
May be Exaggerated 


Even today, the talk is heard that 
scarcity of textiles may be exagger- 
ated. There have been distortions of 
production figures in the reconversion 
period and undoubtedly some stable 
constructions are scarce. On the other 
hand, the mills have been going at a 
tremendous peacetime rate, and the 
concentration on lines offering a 
profit under OPA restrictions has un- 
doubtedly built up the supply of such 
products to a great degree. 

This is one of those situations that 
cannot be made clear at any moment. 
It will only appear clear in retro- 
spect. Just as a matter of prudence, 
the industry should predict the pros- 
pect of a sudden revelation that sup- 
plies, at least in some directions, have 
caught up with demand. It is known 
that the textile industry has excessive 
capacity for normal demand. Pro- 
ducers and buyers should be wary of 
a change that can come without no- 
tice. 


Nylon Expected to Have 
a New Development 


Not long ago, a representative of 
the du Pont Company reported that 
production of nylon yarn had greatly 
increased over the pre-war rate and 
that there were plans for many new 
uses. It is believed that New England 
textile mills will be a real factor in 
the development of nylon uses. 

Nothing of immediate moment may 
be reported on this score, but some- 
thing is going on behind the scenes. 
A number of mills in the district gain- 
ed experience with nylons during the 
war. Other developments have defer- 
red expansion of nylons’ use in recon- 
version. But we-.understand that the 
mills are experimenting with new 
ideas that will be taken up in a prac- 
tical way at some date in the near 
future. 
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F’ In curing resin treated fab- 
# rics, there is no room for 
» guesswork. That's why each 
: installation of Proctor equip- 
-F ment is engineered to meet the 
Proctor Loop-Curer, especially a: individual curing problem. Since 
recommended for high capacities. a successful curing is only accom- 
® plished by subjecting the cloth to 
mB the correct high temperature for the 
F’ proper amount of time, it is impos- 

sible to place too much emphasis on 
the selection of equipment. 
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¥ Absolutely uniform temperature is re- 
quired throughout the entire machine for 
& proper curing. Not only that, but proper 
” circulation of heated air is a vital factor. 
It must be such that not only is the tem- 
perature uniformly maintained, but must 
f° provide for a proper relative exhaust of air 
at from within the curing chamber. 
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% All factors affecting temperatures, humidity 
~ and circulation must be carefully controlled. 
The time that goods are in the curer is another 
factor which must be controlled to the split 
second, if curing is to be properly accomplished. 


£ 
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Proctor Roller-Curer, : 
designed for moderate 4 During the past several months we have done 
production requirements. F* considerable work in the designing and building 
® 86 of _ specialized machinery for use in curing resin 
# treated fabrics. If you have a curing problem, 
write to us about it today. Our research men will 
consider your problem and then recommend a piece 
p Of equipment that will be engineered to your needs 
y §6in every detail. 


= # 
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F PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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The merger of ten South Carolina 
cotton mills, a transaction involving 
approximately $50,000,000 has been 
announced by A. M. Law, investment 
broker. Mills included in the merger 
are said to be: The Piedmont Mill, 
Piedmont; the Republic Mill, Great 
Falls; the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany’s four mills at Greenville and 
Greer; the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Whitmire and Rock Hill; the Dunean 
Mill, Greenville; and the Watts Mill, 
Laurens. 


Pacific Mills has announced a $4,- 
870,000 expansion project which will 
be shared by their recently acquired 
Rhodhiss Cotton Mills, Rhodhiss, N. 
C., three Columbia Mills, and Pa- 
cific’s three Lyman (Spartanburg) 
division plants. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has announced plans to build 60 
houses in Hogansville, Ga., and 71 
houses and apartments in Winnsboro, 
S. C. in order to relieve plant person- 


MLS 





nel in these two communities who 
have been confronted with a serious 
housing shortage. Cost of this con- 
struction, which they hope to have 
available within 90 days, will exceed 
$800,000. 


With completion expected this fall, 
the Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio, has received per- 
mission to construct a new steel, con- 
crete and brick building for use as a 
coating plant. The building will be 
constructed in close proximity to 
their present mill site. The floor plan 
dimensions are approximately 100 by 
200 feet. 


The procurement of new equipment 
and machinery is contemplated by 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Ark., for use in their production ex- 
pansion program. 


Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Kerners- 
ville, N. C., expect to double produc- 
tion in rayon piece goods as soon as 








Col. Elliott Springs holds the center of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company’s safety award flag as E. L. Skipper, general mana- 
ger of The Springs Cotton Mills (left), accepts it from R. B. Polk on 
behalf of the mills’ seven plants. In turn, flags were presented to each 
of the managers of their plants. The award was made in recognition 
of the plants having reduced their lost-time accident frequency from 
5.5 accidents per million manhours to 2.2 per million over the past 
three years. The presentation was made in June at the Springs 

Recreation Park, Lancaster, S. C. 
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their new building is occupied. Their 
new addition and new machinery re- 
presents a $250,000 expenditure. 


Pacific Mills has purchased the 
property of National Munitions Corp. 
at Carrboro, N. C., according to an 
announcement made by W. E. Wil- 
liams, town manager. 


Against a National frequency of be- 
tween 12 and 13 lost-time accidents 
per million working hours, Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Mathews Cotton 
Mill, and Ninety-Six Cotton Mi£ills 
show a frequency of only five per one 
million. J. Harvey Frick supervises 
the safety training programs for these 
three Greenwood County mills. 


Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C., is 
building eighteen four-room bunga- 
lows for its employees. These new 
housing elements are expected to be 
occupied this month. 


Cowikee Mills and Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., have acquired all 
outstanding common stock of South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., N. Y. C. sell- 
ing organization. 


Textron, Incorporated, has been 
granted permission by CPA to install 
a $40,200 humidification system and 
evaporative cooling system for its 
Suncook Mills at Suncook, N. H. 


With an authorized capital stock of 
one million dollars, Cartex Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., has received a char- 
ter to deal in textile fabrics. Initial 
subscribers named are Ben R. Rud- 
isill, Dorothy Rudisill, Thomas Bor- 
land and Margaret Borland. 


Meyer Silberstein of New York and 
Chicago has purchased Lone Star 
Cotton Mills, Inc., El Paso, Texas, for 
an estimated $420,000. Organized over 
25 years ago, and financed by local 
capital, the mill has been operating 
under the presidency of R. W. Mc- 
Afee, also president of the State Na- 
tional Bank. Lone Star will retain its 
present name and be operated as an 
independent unit under the superin— 
tendency of R. L. Sanford. 


Plant “D”, Collins & Aikman Corp., 
woolen yarn manufacturers have been 
awarded the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company’s safety flag in re— 
cognition of having operated 1,280,- 
286 manhours without a single lost- 
time accident. The plant has 400 em--. 
ployees. 


The Boards of Directors of The 
Trion Company, Trion, Ga., and 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ware Shoals, S. C., have. 
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RIGHT NOW ...THIS IS ONE OF 


C2Kks MAIN GATES” 


To those who really have the ““Weave-Room Wanderlust”... 
who feel an insistent pull of gravity toward Worcester to see 
what’s going on at the Loom Works . . . here is a word of counsel 
which will save much time, discomfort and fruitless conversation 
with hotel reservation desks. 


From the plane time-table at the right, you can see that it is 
readily possible to leave Newark Airport early enough in the 
morning so that you can spend a good part of the day in Worcester 
and return to Newark and New York in the evening. For those 
with private planes, the Worcester Airport (only 3 miles from 
C & K) has adequate facilities. 

For our part, this gives us time to show you much of what goes 
on in the manufacture of C & K Looms in this year of 1946, and 
also what C & K is doing in the way of plant modernization and 
expansion. You will immediately perceive that every plan and 
action is co-ordinated toward the one end of giving you finer, 
faster looms ...in shorter time. 


Please let us know in advance if you plan to come. And be sure 
of a warm welcome if you do. 
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EFFECTIVE JUNE 20 
Daylight Saving Time 
NEWARK TO WORCESTER 


Flight Lv. Newark Arr. Worcester 
> 9:20 a.m. 10:35 a.m. 
52 10:40 a.m. 11:45 a.m. 
58 6:00 p.m. 7:05 p.m. 
60 9:00 p.m. 10:10 p.m. 
WORCESTER TO NEWARK 
Flight Lv. Worcester Arr. Newark 
* 49 7:50 a.m. 8:55 a.m. 
53 12:05 p.m. 1:10 p.m, 
61 7:30 p.m. 8:35 p.m. 


*Except Sunday 








Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, MC © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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adopted resolutions recommending to 
their stockholders a plan of consoli- 
dation of the two plants and Riegel 
Textile Corporation, which has been 
their New York selling agency for a 
number of years, into a new corpor- 
ation that will carry on with the name 
“Riegel Textile Corporation.” Stock- 
holders’ meetings were called for the 
third week in June. 


Slater Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., spinners of woolen yarns, are now 
weavers also. They are in full pro- 
duction on the weaving of men’s and 
women’s woolen fabrics on 24 recent- 
ly-installed automatic looms. 


A new plant, Webster Textiles, is 
now in operation on Mill Street, La- 
conia, N. H., weaving worsted and 
women’s synthetic dress goods. 


Adams Piece Dye Works Inc., Pa- 
terson, N. J., is now in operation in 
the Weidman Building, with Ray- 
mond Adams as president and gener- 
al manager. 


A new company, Twisted Products 
Co., is now in operation at 40 Church 
St., Pawtucket, R. I., winding, twist- 
ing and reeling all yarns on a com- 
mission basis. Charles Collins, Jr., is 
treasurer and Lester Roberts, super- 
intendent. 


Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co.. 
Keene, N. H., are building a 26-foot 
extenion to their mill to cost around 
$22,000. Upon completion, $25,000 
worth of new machinery will be in- 
stalled in the new section. 


Empire Piece Dyeing and Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has completed a 
9,000-square foot extention to their 
80,000-square foot plant. The exten- 
sion is to house vat dyeing equip- 
ment. 


Thomas Woolen Mills Inc., Fabyan, 
Conn., are erecting a modern two- 
story mill of brick construction with 
about 24,000 square feet floor area. 


Lorraine Novelty Yarn Mills is 
now in operation, manufacturing and 
processing novelty yarns at 616 Cor- 
sen St., Morristown, Pa. Arnold Crab- 
tree, for twenty years with Edwin & 
Louis Bry, Inc., is the owner. 


Phillipsburg Textile Print Works, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., have purchased 
the Edgewater Dyeing and Finishing 
Co., Frankford, Pa., for a reported 
$500,000. Except for the retirement of 
J. F. McCoy, president, no other per- 
sonnel changes are planned. 


The Manville Division of Textron 
Inc., at Manville, R. I., is being ex- 
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panded to increase employment from 
1900 to 2700. New additional equip- 
ment is being installed and a train- 
ing program for new workers has 
been inaugurated. 


The Ashland Corp., Jewett City, 
Conn., held open house at their mill 
one Sunday last month. Features of 
the event included a personally con- 
ducted tour through the plant of over 
1500 guests, conducted by the over- 
seers; an exhibit of progressive man- 
ufacturing processes; a style show; 
presentation of a safety award; and 
prizes of finished fabrics. The whole 
community participated. 


Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. 
C., has agreed to sell its No. 1 unit 
to Fifth Operating Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Phenix is operated by Burling- 
ton as a subsidiary. The unit sold is 
the weaving division, with 18,000 


spindles and 388 looms. Burlington 
retains No. 2 unit, a yarn mill. 


Dorman Mills, Inc., West Virginia, 
expect to double production upon 
completing their new building addi- 
tion at a cost of $60,000. Added floor 
space, amounting to 1,500 square feet, 
will bring their total floor space to 
approximately 65,000 square feet. Ac- 
cording to Franklin Dorman, presi- 
dent, the installation of new equip- 
ment will not be completed for almost 
two years. 


The expansion program of Ban- 
gor Mills, Inc., Pen Argyle, Pa., in- 
cludes plans for doubling both their 
knitting and finishing capacity. The 
expected additions will represent an 
investment of $250,000 by January, 
1947. Bangor manufacturers tricot 
knitting fabric. 





STA Outing 
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by weight so that the value of 
grade and of cleaning processes 
may be costed. The latest result 
is the simple modification of the 
card licker-in to improve cleaning 
and save lint (B.P. 567, 499). 
These are very sound applications, 
definitely improving practice in 
their limited fields, without any 
radical change in mill organiza- 
tion. 

Another early application was 
the Lint Recoverer, which is also 
a simple addition to existing 
equipment. The efficient recovery 
of the good cotton in waste does, 
however, allow for some beneficial 
change in the use of present open- 
ing machinery. When, as is usual, 
production is pushed up beyond 
the limits of the really effective 
action of a machine, the proportion 
of the waste diminishes, but the 
machine does not do a good job of 
cleaning. The same happens if 
waste is saved by making the 
waste collection more conserva- 
tive. 

Whenever, to increase produc- 
tion or to save waste, a machine is 
thus used with low efficiency, it 
not only leaves more for succeed- 
ing machines to do but it inter- 
feres with the action of these ma- 
chines, by making small lumps or 
tufts which pass through them un- 
broken. | 


Opening should be carried 
through in a few strong stages, 
without repetition of similar ac- 
tions. It is better to put 250 pounds 
per hour through each of two pick- 
ers in parrallel than to put 500 
pounds per hour through both in 
succession. It makes a better job 
to get all the loosened trash out of 
the stock, even if the lint loss is 
increased. If then the full power of 
opening machines is utilized, there 
may be an increase in lint loss. 

Should one try first to avoid lint 
loss and accept such cleaning as 
one gets; or should one clean the 
cotton and accept the necessary 
lint loss? 

The competition of the pure fi- 
bers of chemical factories may 
force cotton maunfacturers to the 
latter position. It would be much 
more tolerable if one could recover 
the lint easily from the waste. One 
may then think first of the effi- 
cient action of the machine, confi- 
dent in the recovery of any lint go- 
ing to waste. 

This recovery might be made in 
the picker itself, by incorporating 
the principle of streamline air flo- 
tation in the waste collection. 

Besides separating trash from 
the lint, the flotation of the opened 
lint in a streamlined air current 
arranges the fibers fairly regu- 
larly, doing in some degree the 
work of the card. This has led to 
work on a machine that would e- 
liminate the card. 
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Dermatitis, Caused by 
Improper Use of Solvents 


Improper use of industrial sol- 
vents is the third largest cause of 
occupational dermatitis, or skin 
disease, accounting for 7.8 per 
cent of all such cases, according to 
the Safety Research Institute, Inc.. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Since each year 1,000 of 
every 100,000 workers are afflicted 
with some form of dermatitis, 78 
of every 100,000 workers therefore 
suffer from solvent dermatitis 
yearly. 

Workers who fail to wear gloves 
when using solvent-laden rags to 
remove grease from bearings or 
when wiping up spills are engag- 
ing in careless practices which may 
lead to dermatitis. 

Solvents used in industry to dis- 
solve oils and fats, if allowed to 
come in frequent or prolonged 
contact with the skin, may dissolve 
the natural secretions of the skin 
glands and the fatty ingredients of 
skin tissue. This leads to drying, 
cracking, and fissuring of the skin, 
forming portals of entry for subse- 
quent infection, Hypersensitive in- 
dividuals may be affected even 
though contact is rare and of brief 
duration. 


Treatment of dermatitis is the 
province of the industrial physi- 
cian. Preventive measures, how- 
ever, may well be put into effect by 
plant management. Hypersensitive 
workers should be assigned to 
work that does not involve the use 
of solvents. All workers should be 
instructed to avoid skin contact 
with these liquids as much as pos- 
sible. 


Specific protective measures are 
outlined: The worker’s first line of 
defense is thorough, regular wash- 
ing with a good cleanser and warm 
water. If prolonged or frequent di- 
rect contact with a solvent cannot 
be avoided, the worker should 
wear suitable protective clothing. 
Barrier creams and lotions, said to 
be impervious to particular chem- 
icals, may also be used to advan- 
tage. They are especially desirable 
for areas not protected by special 
clothing. Protective ointments 
should be rubbed well into the ex- 
posed surface of the skin before 
work. 
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Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H., recently installed 
two boilers in their new modern steam plant in the Amory Mill. 
Fourth from left, standing, is William R. Beuret, general manager, 
and at his left, Maurice J. Brock, plant engineer. Installers and two 
operators are shown with them. Boilers are oil-fired type. 


Court Rules Against 
Vet “Superseniority”’ 


Reversing the ruling of the Se- 
lective Service director, and up- 
holding the contention of the 
unions, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled, on May 27, that re- 
turning veterans are not entitled 
to “superseniority” in their old 
jobs. 

This ruling of the court reverses 
the interpretation of the Selective 
Service Act issued some time ago 
by Major General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service. 

The case came to the Supreme 
Court on a petition from Abraham 
Fishgold versus Sullivan Drydock 
and Repair Corporation and Local 
13 of the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, C. I. O. Fishgold, who 
had been employed by the com- 
pany prior to his induction into the 
Army, was reemployed by the com- 
pany after he was discharged. Dur- 
ing 1945 Fishgold was laid off on 
nine different days as work de- 
creased, while other men who were 
non-veterans and who had higher 
seniority were continued at work. 

Fishgold then sued the corpor- 
ation for compensation for the 
nine days and the Federal District 
Court decided in his favor. 

The Union appealed the decision 
on the grounds that seniority pro- 
visions of its contract with the cor- 
poration were violated. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in a 2-to-1 de- 
cision, set aside the lower court’s 
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ruling and held that terms of the 
collective bargaining agreement 
justified the company’s action. 

In the majority opinion, written 
by Justice W. O. Douglas, the Su- 
preme Court held that the veteran 
returning to his old job “acquires 
not only the same seniority he had. 
his service in the armed service is 
counted as service in the plant so 
that he does not lose ground by 
reason of his absence . . . But we 
would distort the language of these 
provisions if we read it as granting 
the veteran an increase in seniority 
over what he would have had if he 
had never entered the armed ser- 
vices. No step-up or gain in prior- 
ity can be fairly implied. Congress 
protected the veteran against loss 
of ground or demotion on his re- 
turn. The provisions for restoration 
without loss of seniority to his old 
position or a position of like seni- 
ority mean no more.” 

In his opinion, Justice Douglas 
recalled that the Director of Se- 
lective Service, in Local Board 
Memorandum 190-A, issued in May 
1944, ruled that the Selective Ser- 
vice law required that a veteran be 
reinstated to “his former position 
or one of like seniority, status, and 
pay even though such reinstate- 
ment necessitates the discharge 
of a nonveteran with greater sen- 
iority.” The opinion stated, how- 
ever, that “the history and lan- 


guage of the act would need be far 


less clear for us to give his rulings 
persuasive weight.” 
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New Electronic Seamer 


Development of a new line of ma- 
chines for electronic seaming of ther- 
mo-plastic film materials, such as 
Vinylite, Pliofilm, Koroseal, Saran, 
and others, is announced by Union 
Special Machine Company, 492 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, manufacturer 
of industrial sewing machines. A typ- 
ical unit in this line is the machine 
equipped with an RCA 200 megacycle 
(200,000,000 cycles per second) con- 
stant frequency power generator. 
Power is supplied to rotary type elec- 
trodes at the seaming head. 

This machine has sufficient power 
to seal ten thicknesses of .004 inch 


vinyl film or two thicknesses of .020 
inch film. Power is taken from any 
ordinary 110-120 volt, single phase, 
60 cycle A. C. line capable of supply- 
ing 13 amperes. The controls include 
a conventional treadle connected to a 
1-3 hp clutch-type motor which 
drives the seaming head. The same 
treadle also controls the off-on switch 
for high frequency power to elec- 
trodes. 

Seam widths ranging from 1/16-in. 
to 1/4-in. may be obtained by chang- 
ing the top electrode. The manufac-. 
turer advises that various guides 
folders, and attachments may be used 
in much the same manner as on 
needle-type sewing machines. 


Service Shop Lifter 
New Portable Elevator 


A low cost entry in the portable 
elevator field is the new service shop 
lifter from the Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, plant of Service Caster & Truck 
Division, Domestic Industries, Inc. 

It may be used as a die table, lifter 
and transporter of heavy fixtures, and 
for tiering boxes. Too, the service 
shop lifter can be used for raising 
tote boxes, draining drums, position- 
ing heavy work, installation of ma- 
chine parts, and for loading and un- 
loading motor trucks. 

The lifting platform is cranked up 
and down, while a specially design- 
ed automatic clutch locks the load in 
any position. The makers advise that 
cut steel gears in the hoisting unit as- 
sure long life and smooth operation. 
Lifting carriage is equipped with seal- 
ed ball bearings, while the guide 
wheels themselves are of heat treat- 
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ed steel. Hand crank, which raises 
platform three inches with each revo- 
lution, is removable. 


Goodyear Now Producing 
Peace-time Griptred 


Production of Griptred, a non-slip 
safety flooring and protective cover- 
ing material for metal, wood and con- 
crete, has been converted to peace- 
time commercial uses by the chemical 
products division of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. 

A combination abrasive aggre- 
gate and plastic binder which, during 
the war, was found to be invaluable 
on Navy vessels around gun mounts, 
on passageways, flight and hanger 
decks. 

It is said that the special abrasive 
aggregate has been tested to with- 
stand crush loads in excess of 7,000 
pounds per square inch. The material 
may be applied by trowel, spray gun, 
or brush. There is a choice of six 
colors. 


DC 804, A New Silicone Resin 


Preliminary data has recently been 
released concerning a new thermoset- 
ting silicone resin developed by Dow 
Corning Corporation, Midland Mich.. 
for use in formulating exceptionally 
heat and moisture-resistant paints 





having a hard, mar-resistant surface. 
This new resin known as DC 804, is 
especially indicated for use in form- 
ulating white finishes having proper- 
ties between those of ceramic coatings 
and ordinary organic paints. 

It is said that such finishes formu- 
lated with DC 804 do not become yel- 
low or chalky with age because of the 
exceptional resistance of this silicone 
resin to moisture, oxidation, ozone 
and ultra-violet radiation. 


M-B Pneumatic Roll Picker 


M-B Products, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced their Amoskeat pneumatic 
roll picker. The picker is not a grind- 
er, but is a rugged tool designed for 
the specific purpose of removing lint 
and fly. 

The manufacturer states that it may 
be used either on spinning frames or 
roving frames by changing over to a 
longer pick. The roll picker is so de- 
signed that the exhaust air is direct- 
ed back of the device to prevent lint 
and fly from being blown into the 
yarn when spinning, it is stated. 

Because it has special grease-seal- 
ed bearings, M-B declare that no lu- 
brication is required. 


New Spinning Aid 
Developed by SKF 


A new anti-friction bearing devel- 
opment —a tape tension pulley that 
can be mounted directly on all cotton 
spinning frames—is announced by 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

It is stated that the new pulley, the 
development of which was undertak- 
en several years ago, eliminates time- 




















M-B Pneumatic Roll Picker (left), and Electronic Seamer (right). 
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The out and in-seams on the legs of overalls, 
work pants and similar garments, must be neat, 
strong and durable, and entirely free of wrin- 
kles and distortion. This important lap seam 
felling operation is done with facility on the 
“Dualfeed”’. 


This is the ONLY feed-off-the-arm felling ma- 
chine that will positively feed the upper and 
lower plies of material evenly for the entire 
length of the seam without assistance from 
the operator. The perfect synchronization of 
upper and lower feed mechanisms, an exclu- 
sive feature of the “Dualfeed’’, makes this 
possible. 


Willcox & Gibbs heavy duty machines are especially 
designed for use in the manufacture of work clothing, 
overalls and other medium and heavy weight garments. 


Simple in design, yet tugged in construction they mt 
offer manufacturers top production facilities with ii 


Here are some of the more important operations on 
heavy weight garments for which “W&G” machines 
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Bib joining and banding, one of the most important opera- 
tions on overalls, coveralls and work pants is effectively 
accomplished on Style 994-112. 


This operation consists of four rows of strong, durable, 
accurately spaced stitching across the entire front of the 
garment. Provision is also made for simultaneously turning 
in the edges of the fabric to give added strength and neat 
appearance to the garment. 


* 





The two or three-needie sleeve and side closing opera- 
tions on work shirts made of light weight denim and 
herringbone twill are completed with the Automatically 


Lubricated ‘Feldiock’’. 


A new patented Duplex Foot Unit with special compen- 
sating means, facilitates passage over bulky cross seams 
while providing a strong felled seam which adds definite 


sales appeal to the garment. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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costly installation of special sup- 
porting brackets. 

Pointing out that anti-friction bear- 
ing pulleys aid in keeping spindle 
speeds constant, a factor in obtaining 
high-quality yarn, an SKF official 
said the new development makes pos- 
sible for the first time large-scale use 
of such equipment by the textile in- 
dustry. 

The pulley, four inches in diameter, 
consists of a plastic shell with alumi- 
num shields mounted on a deep- 
groove ball bearing having a station- 
ary shaft. Plastic blocks of the same 
external dimensions as the wood 
bearings support the pulley shaft and 
fit present spinning frame brackets. 

Other advantages of anti-friction 
bearing pulleys claimed are substan- 
tial power savings which result from 
elimination of wood-bearing friction- 
al “drag” and a reduction in spindle 
shutdowns due to tapes slipping from 
dragging pulleys. 

Aluminum shields protect the ball- 
bearing from lint and fly. According 
to SKF the bearing is so designed 








New duplex pipe line strainer has Lucite case (See page 130) 


that the only maintenance required is 
lubrication every three years. 


New Monolithic Coating 
For Refractory Walls 


Gamlen Chemical Company, 1469 
Spring Garden Ave., Pittsburgh 12, 


Pa., has just introduced Firemaster 


refractory coating which, after being 
brushed or sprayed onto furnace re- 
fractory walls, dries into a seamless 
monolithic lining that is practically 
impervious to the effects of slag and 


The new SKF tape tension pulley is four inches in diameter. 
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other products of combustion, it is 
stated. 

Firemaster fuses, in the presence 
of heat at the regular furnace oper- 
ating temperatures, into a continuous, 
glass-like substance of high strength 
and heat-reflecting properties. Its 
makers state that this seamless lining 
prevents infiltration of gases into re- 
fractory walls, reduces spalling, and 
minimizes accumulation of slag. 


New Lightweight Conveyor 
Added To Tote-All Line 


A new lightweight portable convey- 
or for industry, called the Tote-All 
Zephyr, has been announced by Ma- 
terial Movement Industries, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
Tote-All Zephyr brings a new mean- 
ing to the word portability in the field 
of power conveyors. The _ 12-foot 
model weighs only 135 pounds, with- 
out motor. It is made of special alloy 
steel and is corrosion and abrasion re- 
sistant. At the present time, two 
lengths are available. Both models 


have an 8-inch belt. 
Power is furnished by a gasoline 


engine or the conveyor may also be 
furnished with an electric motor for 
use when electricity is available. 


Rotameter Designs For 
The Textile Industry 


Manufactured by Fischer & Porter 
Co., Hatboro, Pa., a flow rate instru- 
ment known as the Rotameter is re- 
latively new to the textile industry. 
The Rotameter is an “area-type” 
meter in which the variation in area 
is obtained by means of a vertical 
tapered tube with the smallest dia- 
meter at the bottom. A weight of fix- 
ed diameter, called the “float’’, moves 
freely within this tapered tube and 
hence the area between the float and 
tube increases as the float rises. 

This area then becomes a measure 
of the flow and for every flow rate 
there is a fixed position of the float 
in the tube. Therefore, the Rota- 
meter can be accurately calibrated to 
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WHITH ONE ROLL OR THREE ? 


To produce this pattern with conventional 
dyes, you'd make three engravings. print as a 
3-color job. age, soap and dry. But Clearwater 
Manufacturing Company used a far simpler. 
less expensive method, They made a mill-and- 
dye engraving in three depths to provide three 
vradations in shade, and printed with Aridye* 
Pigment Colors on a single printing roll! 

lhe formula used to print this pattern was 
\ridye green FJ3B cut 1:5 with regular Aridve 


clear. Goods were dried on cans; no aging 


or soaping was necessary. [The results were: 

|. Thousands of yards of shirting with a 

sharp. well-defined pattern, which met 

or exceeded all of the usual 
requirements. 


lastness 


Dancer of one color running into an- 
other was entirely eliminated. 
3. Printing costs were reduced. 
This is but one of many examples showing 
how Aridye Pigment Colors are being used to 


CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark ‘ 
Uniformity of Shade e« 


Economy e Ease of Application « 


ARIDYE CORPORATION 


Fastness to Washing °« 


Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 


Bright Colors 


No Impairment of Hand 


A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORP., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


advantage in every-day printing jobs. 


men are also finding out that 


Mill 
\ridve Pigment 
Colors are the answer to unusual printing prob- 
lems which would be difficult or impossible to 
solve by the use of ordinary dyes or conven- 
tional methods. 

Why not have an Aridve technical service 
man discuss vour printing and dveine prob- 
lems with vou? Write to Aridye Corporation— 
Pioneers in Pigment 


Fair Lawn. N. J. 


Colors for ‘Textiles— 


ROCK HILL, S.C. e PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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read directly in flow rate. The flow 
rate can be read as simply as you 
read temperature with a thermome- 
ter. 


The field of Rotameter applications 
in the textile industry which are at 
present being used are: (1) to con- 
trol the flow of soap solutions in con- 
tinuous scouring operations, (2) to 
insure the uniform specific gravity of 
acids or alkalis in their additions to 
vats, (3) on the emulsion feeder the 
Rotameter will indicate at any in- 
stant how much emulsion is added to 
the picker. (4) on the acid line of 
print cloth aging machines, (5) to 
maintain uniform concentration of 
bath in the wool scouring bowl by 
continuously controlling the addition 
of soap and soda ash, and (6) to reg- 
ulate the flow of wool scouring liquor 
to a centrifugal grease extractor. 


SK Rotameter Lighting Device 


A newly perfected, inexpensive 
lighting device for the new SK Uni- 
versal Rotameter has just been intro- 
duced by the Schutte & Koerting 
Co., 12th and Thompson Sts., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. Since many Rotame- 
ters are installed in poorly-lighted lo- 
cations, its use assures easy, accurate 
readings. The device, a baked-enamel 
metal hood with narrow frontal open- 
ing, fits snugly against the back of 
the Rotameter tube and directs a 
beam of light through the glass to- 
ward the operator. Thus rotor and 
meter scale are clearly outlined even 
when the metered fluid is semi- 
opaque in character. 


- 


NO STRAIGHT PIPE. : 
NO STRAIGHTENING ef 
VANE. REQUIRED 

BEFORE ROTAMETER 




































FLOW CONTROL .— 

VALVE LOCATED € 

AS CLOSE AS om 

DESIRED = 
DRAIN PLUG 


The SK “area-type” Rotameter 
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New sectional warp stop motion for warper creels. 


Sectional Warp Stop Motion 
For Warper Creels 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., loom harn- 
ess and accessory manufacturers, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa., has announced a new sectional 
warp stop motion for warper creels. 
It has been designed in two styles for 
present warper creels. 

These stop motions are small sec- 
tions of insulated rod similar to that 
used on loom stops, each rod being 
supported by individual hangers eas- 
ily adapted for the creel frame. 

Warper drop wires are provided 
with hard chrome plated eyelets 
which are easy on the yarn and resist 
undue wear. 

The motion takes care of yarn 
breakage from the cone up to this 
motion, as well as between the warper 
creel and warper head, assuring quick 
stoppage so vital on high speed ma- 
chines. 

The installation of this equipment 
is said to be simple, and easily install- 
ed. All parts are said to be rust pro- 
tected. It is also said that this equip- 
ment can be permanently affixed 
where wanted. 


Durant Pick Counters 


The Durant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1973 N. Buffum Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., announces the addi- 
tion of new designs of two and three- 
shift pick counters to Productime- 
ter line of counting and measuring 
machines. 

The manufacturer states that these 
pick counters are designed to meet 
the varied requirements of mill men, 
are precision engineered, and rugged- 
ly built for long, hard usage. A spec- 
ial feature is the shutter mechanism 
which: prevents any falsification or 
“build-up” of production figures. Any 
attempt to change the count other 
than by actual operation of the loom 
results in the shutter closing and con- 
cealing the figures. It will remain 
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closed until the counter is properly 
reset with the key. Hence, the exact 
production of the loom and the weav- 
er’s accomplishments, only, are reg- 
istered. 

Other features are: resettable from 
either side; center drive to fit any 
loom without special attachments: 
interchangeable for right or left-hand 
looms; shift knob, positioned for easy 
adjustment to any shift, or neutral; 
made resettable or non-reset in three 
and four figures capacity; sold com- 
plete with mounting brackets and 
drive; rustproof and dustproof. 


New Types Of Ceglin 
Have Increased Uses 


Sylvania Industrial Corporation has 
developed new types of Ceglin cellu- 
lose ethers which are said to greatly 
increase the range of uses of these 
durable textile finishes. 

The new types are soluble in dilute 
alkali solutions and, because of this 
low alkali concentration, they may be 
used for finishing acetate rayon and 


in the treatment of viscose rayon fa- 
brics, in adhesive, paper sizes, as dis- 
persing and thickening agents for 
pigments and dyes, and for paper and 
textile printing. 

In addition, they -permit a com- 
pounding with rubber latex, with nat™ 
ural and artificial latices, starch, 
casein and the like. 


New Whiteoil Spinning Bolster 


Troy Whitehead Machinery Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., have announced the 
Whiteoil spinning bolster. This re- 
places the Klenoil bolster, formerly 
manufactured by Kempton Parts & 
Spring Co., which was purchased by 
Troy Whitehead. Plant has been mov- 
ed from Gastonia to Charlotte and 
eventual plans are to make all types 
of bolsters. The Whiteoil bolster is 
being made out of oilite bronze and 
brass tubing for a smooth bearing 
surface, which is said to be particu- 
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ONE POINT LUBRICATION— 
Gearing, bearings and mechanical 
load brake automatically lubricated 
by single oil reservoir. 
ANTIFRICTION BEARINGS 
— Highest grade antifriction bear- 
ings are used throughout. 

FULLY ENCLOSED—Operating 
mechanism sealed in cylindrical 
hoist frame—free from dust, mois- 
ture and fumes. 

ALLOY STEEL GEARING— 
Heat-treated, machine cut from 
forged alloy steel. 





465 SCHUYLER AVE. 
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LIFTABOUT, JR. IS BUILT LIKE A 
HEAVY-DUTY HOIST TO STAND 
UP UNDER SEVERE OPERATING 
CONDITIONS 


Y popular demand — Shepard 
Niles developed a lightweight 
hoist that has all the features and 
advantages you have come to expect 
of load lifting equipment. Every de- 
tail of construction has been thor- 
oughly tested, every condition of 
performance proved. Built to give 
dependable load handling service, the 
new LiftAbout, Jr. assures you of 
long durable service with a minimum 
investment and maintenance cost. 


Write today for bulletin giving com- 


plete particulars about the new 
lightweight LiftAbout, Jr. 


Shepard Niles 


CRANE &# HOIST CORPORATION 


© MONTOUR FALLS, 'N. Y. 


















larly important where steel is run- 
ning against steel. 


20-KVA Mobile Brazer 


Designed for general brazing ser- 
vice, a new 20-KVA portable brazer 
with water-cooled tongs is announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Enclosed in a circular steel housing, 
the entire unit is self-contained, hav- 
ing a contactor for energizing or de- 
energizing the brazing circuit, an ad- 
justable heat brazing transformer, 
and a water-cooling system for the 
tong cooling water. Diameter is kept 
small (24 in.) so that it can be lower- 
ed through hatches, water-tight doors, 
and manholes. A clamp type entrance 
bushing is provided on rear of the 
brazer for the incoming primary 
cable. The unit requires only connec- 
tion to a 220-or 440-volt power 
source. | 

The control panel, built into the 
front of the brazer, contains a control 
switch, outlets for brazing cables, re- 
ceptacle for foot switch pilot cable, 
and voltage tap changing plug. The 
foot switch, which controls the length 
of time during which current is ap- 
plied, is provided with a length of 
pilot cable so that it may be placed 
at the operating station. 

The brazing transformer is air cool- 
ed by induced draft. Air is drawn 
into the brazer through openings 
under the top cover, is pulled through 
the transformer and expelled through 
screened openings in the bottom of 
the brazer case. 


Steam Cleaning Detergent 


A new heavy-duty alkaline-type 
detergent, specially designed to use 
in modern steam guns and coil-type 
steam generating mechanisms, has 
been announced by Oakite Products, 
Inc., 26C Thames St., New York, 6, 
m. Bs 

The new high-speed detergent, call- 
ed Composition No. 92, has been pre- 
tested during the past year. Decisive 
reductions in time and cost alloca- 
tions for such jobs as the following 
are said to have been recorded: 
Cleaning machinery and equipment 
parts for subsequent repair and over- 
haul, preparing equipment surfaces 
for repainting or refinishing, clean- 
ing equipment too large for tank im- 
mersion or where suitable tanks are 
not available, paint stripping and 
other cleaning operations. 

The new detergent is described as 
giving highly thorough and _ fast 
steam-cleaning action at very low 
concentrations. Specialized advan- 
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The mill manager fixed the Armour Soap 
Sleuth with a glassy stare. “It’s these doggoned 
blotches in our whites!” he moaned. “Some 
have them, some haven’t—and we’re going 
crazy examining all our cottons!” 





“That Blotch-Catcher’s a big waste of time and “Aha,” cried the Sleuth, “this one’s easy! These 
money, said the Sleuth. “We'll find out what’s blotches are caused by a faulty kier boil! Your 
really wrong!” And with that he examined the kier charges need a good low-titer soap like 
cloth with his trusty glass. Armour’s Texscour.” 


“You see, Texscour, a red oil base soap 
in flake form, has a low titer of 8-12° C. 
Using Texscour as a wetting agent in 
your kier charges helps the liquor wet 
the cottons faster and more uniformly 
... you get a better, cleaner kier boil and 
minimize the danger of these trouble- 
some blotches! Incidentally, Texscour is 
only one of the soaps Armour makes for 
the textile industry. [If vou have any 
other difficulties. just give me a ring. 
Armour is always glad to help.” 
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INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour 
and Company 


1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Patwoeoee CTY. SPENNSYLVANIA 


SAWN FRANCISCO CAl FOR? HOP; O N 











tages associated with the product by 
the manufacturer include: Preven- 
tion of scale clogs in steam coils; 
ready dissolution in hot water; free- 
rinsing action on all surfaces; safe 
and pleasant handling without offen- 
sive fumes or toxic vapors. 


Horizontal Duplex Strainer 


J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa., has announced that a new 
duplex pipe line strainer has been 
devised that is made with a trans- 
parent Lucite casing that permits vis- 
ual inspection. Without disturbing the 
strainer, a maintenance man, engi- 
neer or operator can readily see 
whether the strainer unit needs clean- 
ing. 

If it does, flow can be diverted into 
the other chamber, without loss of 
pressure, and the filled chamber can 
be cleaned while the pipe line main- 
tains its normal flow. 

Large open area capacities afford 
free movement of fluids throughout 
the unit; 16 to 1 ratio with 12-inch 
tubes and 8 to 1 ratio with 8-inch 
tubes. 

Flat horizontal design makes this 
strainer particularly adaptable to 
low, close-quarter installations. 
Strainers are made with bronze bod- 
ies, handle, caps, tie rods and nuts; 
strainer baskets are available in brass, 
monel or other metal specified 


Electronic Weighing 
Of Stock At Cards 


According to the John T. O’Connor 
Company, West Orange, N. J., an ap- 
plication has been made which weigns 
electronically the wool web as it 
comes from the card. Fluorescent 
lights were placed under the web as 
it came from the doffer end of the 
card. Electronic eyes were suspend- 
ed above the web, which detect light 
impulses from the fluorescent tubes 
as they come through the web, con- 
verting the photo-electric light, thus 
received, into a proportional amount 
of electrical energy. 

Any variation in web weight means, 
in terms of light transmission, a var- 
iation in its density, and therefore an 
alteration in the amount of electri- 
cal energy available for control of 
web density. Using a “meter dial” to 
indicate the running weight, a weight 
time integrator and a web thickness 
adjustor, plus an annunciator, and 
proper electrical amplification, to 
operate, it was possible to est=blish 
close control of web thickness. 

With the initial application, the 
manufacturer was able to save 7/32 
ounce on each three and one-half 
ounces of web, which was a stb- 
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Twin-segment Expander. Not the sturdy bearing rods for each segment 


BETTER DESIGN makes the DIFFERENCE 


All expanders look alike — unless you examine the inside mechanical construction. 
Before Van Vlaanderen introduced the entirely different bearing construction illus- 
trated here, bearing wear was the cause of expensive repairs and unsatisfactory work. 


Van Vlaanderen has increased expander life many times. Expensive repairs are elimi- 
nated. Minimum tension is required because the slats cannot tilt as in previous ex- 
panders, thus giving full friction contact. Wrinkles are taken out and selvages flattened 
down with easier handling at entry end and better roll up at let-off end. 


Nearly all preparing and finishing machines can be equipped with this expander in 5,” 
or 7!” diameters and 45”, 50”, 55”, 60” and 65” widths. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 370 Straight St. PATERSON, N. J 


World's largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 


Triple-segment Expander with non-sliding center segment 


Patented 
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High-Speed and Trouble-Free Warping 








x 
Cotton and Rayon Beam 
Woarpers 
Ball Warping Machines 
Narrow Fabric Warpers 
Intermediate Dresser 
Stand for Woolen and 
Worsted Warp Yarns 
Expansion Neck Reeds 
All types of Expansion, 


Warper, Beamer and 
Slasher Combs 
Replacement parts for al/ 
types of Warping 
Equipment 


Sf 











Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced for speed and for running on our 
Warpers to make a perfect Beam. Good Warps are made on good Beams. 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


with the 





Model "C" Cotton Warper | 
Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. 


Electric stop motion. 
Beam dofling device. 


Automatic lint cleaner for prevent- 
ing collection of lint in combs and 


yarn. 


All adjustments made on outside of 


Warper. 


—? for use with any make of 


cree 
Efficient braking device. 


Motor and V-belt drive with silent 


chain and sprockets. 
Ball bearings throughout. 





General offices — 156 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, South Carolina 
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stantial saving of waste when a toler- 
ance of one-quarter ounce to every 
three and one-half ounces had been 
unavoidable by methods previously 


used. 


New Producis 
Announced by Houghton 


E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Le- 
high Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces a product designated as 
“Houghto-Wax.” 

It is not a replacement of any in- 
gredient formerly used in sizing but 
its use to some extent is said to per- 
mit a lower concentration of starch. 
Houghton-Wax is added to the reé- 
ular size formula in the amount of 
about 3 pounds to 100 pounds of 
starch. This product is supplied in 
one-pound cakes, packed 109 to a 
case. 

A new synthetic detergent in its 
Cerfak line, known as Cerfak F. C., 
is announced also by Houghton. This 
product is essentially a sulphoaated 
fatty condensate, supplied in <iry 
flake form and readily soluble in 
water at all temperatures. Cerfak F. 
C. can be used for scouring, dleach- 
ing and dyeing of all types of hos- 
iery. 

Having a wide range of application 
is Softex A. P., a new cationic soft- 
ener. This product is a soft jelly-like 
paste soluble in ‘all proportions in 
water and having a pH working 
range of 3 to 8. It has been found ap- 
plicable in solutions containing acid 
and neutral salts. 


EWM UBLICAIIONS 


of Textile Interest 





John T. O’Connor & Co. 168 South 
Valley Rd., West Orange, N. J. “In- 
dustrial Electronics,” folder describ- 
ing various uses of electronic control 
devices in textile industry. 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Lumite Di- 
vision, 47 Worth St., New York 13, N. 
Y. Mailing pieces concerning the use 
of plastic insect screen, its qualities 
and applications. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. “Mercerizing 
and Alkamerce,” a 12-page booklet 
describing methods of mercerizing, 
and the recovery of caustic soda. Also 
an §8-page booklet entitled “Warp 
Sizing of Spun Rayon.” 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc., 
285 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
“ ‘Television’ Telephone Directory.” 
Combination catalog of metals avail- 
able in stock and introduction to per- 
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--- the most generally used ealfiskin 


For fine spinning no other roll covering material takes the place of 


calfskin .. . and among those mills that have built a reputation for quality, 





Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is the brand most generally used . . . Spinna 





Calf has exactly the right surface for smooth, sure drafting. It is 





non-sweating. It holds its shape and “body”. It can be depended upon 





for unvarying quality. Tell your roll coverer you want 





Spinna—preferred by so many of the quality spinners .. . 





A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 





manufacturer of Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. 





Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, South Carolina. 
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CLARK ach cewe 
you BOTH WAYS! 


CLARK FIELD ENGINEERS 
can show you how to speed pro- 
duction, cut costs, reduce accidents 
—lift the load from labor’s back, 
freeing it for more skilled work. 
Write for a copy 
of Material 
Handling News! 
No obligation. 













INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTORS 






TRUCKS 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


CLAKK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
SUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS 


Division of 


PLANTS MICHIGAN 


OTHER 





Products of CLARK e TRANSMISSIONS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 





METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS @e RAILWAY TRUCKS 











sonnel handling them. 


Stonhard Company, 401 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. Folder show- 
ing use of concrete patching material 
and resurfacers. 


Eastman Kodak Co. Sales Service 
Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. “Plans 
for Darkroom Workbench and Sink 
Units.” Four-page folder describing 
layout for industrial developing and 
printing darkrooms. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
“For Textile Finishing Operations.” 
Four-page folder describing use of air 
dryers, heaters, and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. “Setting Up an Appren- 
ticeship Program.” A 30-page booklet 
designed as a guide for employers in 
the training of veterans for skilled 
trades. 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. “Cotton Fabric Tents, 
Tarpaulins, and Covers,” Commercial 
Standard CS28-46 (Supersedes CS28- 
32). Fourteen page booklet showing 
“a recorded voluntary standard of the 
trade.” 


Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. “Bulletin 
104-TC” and “News Letter C-4” show- 
ing uses of non-electric, permanent 
magnetic separators in textile mills. 


Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. 
J. “Pigment Printing and Dyeing,” a 
16-page reprint of a paper presented 
by Arthur McLean to a meeting of 
the AATCC. 


SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. “Ball 
Bearing Tension Pulley for Spinning 
Frames.” 


Multiple V-Belt Drive Association. 
22 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, II. 
“How the Dominant Drive Speeds 
Production, Reduces Costs” a _ 16- 
page booklet. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pamphlet on break powders, and 
another on methods of removing boil- 
er scale, pickling and cleaning. 


Truscon Laboratories, Inc., Caniff 
and Grand Trunk R. R., Detroit 11, 
Michigan. “Book ‘A’” on waterproof- 
ing, dampproofing, curing concrete 
and coatings. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. “Booklet 
A-4759,” 24-page technical booklet 
covering the operational characteris- 
tics, mortality and replacement rate 
curves of fluorescent lamps. Complete 
data on lamps of this type. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
“F-120” and “F-122.” Two new book- 
lets on coating materials. 


Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 63 
Main St., Cambridge, 42, Mass. 11- 
page booklet giving information re- 
garding coating of concrete and 
metals. 
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cotton cultivation in the American Colonies, 
eee ae ee ee Se 
Many of the early settlers —from rural areas 
of England, where spinning and weaving were 
well known — brought spinning wheels and 
looms with them. From these home industries 


came the first cotton cloth in our colonies. 


Colonial Weavers.. 


“FIRST CULTIVATION OF COTTON” 
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“Cotton Wool is to be had here in abundance. re 
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Declaration of the State of V irginia — 1620 











ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


& Authorities difler as to the beginnings of 


Today’s weavers have Staley Textile Starches 
to meet every sizing requirement. Highly 
trained Staley chemists keep constant watch 
to guarantee the uniform high quality and 
consistent, dependable performance of every 
shipment, so that sizing formulas can remain 
constant. Staley’s complete line of modified 
and unmodified starches 1s under strict labora- 
tory control from the buying of the native 
corn to the finished product. If you are not 
already a Staley customer—now is the time 
to get acquainted with our prompt service and 


complete cooperation. 


Number Ten in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decotur, Ii! 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 





Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 


serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 


ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 


you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 


AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WORKS south Caroline 
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Helen V. Laffan, head of the order 
department of the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has retired 
after 26 years of service. A testimon- 
ial dinner in her honor was attended 
by executives and employees of the 
company. 


Appointment of Dr. G. F. D’Alelio 
as manager of high polymer research 
for Industrial Rayon Corporation has 
been announced. More than 230 Unit- 
ed States patents have been issued in 
Dr. D’Alelio’s name, it is stated. 


Universal Winding Company an- 
nounces the retirement of Parkman 
D. Howe as executive vice-president. 
Mr. Howe had been with the company 
since 1931, serving as treasurer until 
the war period, at which time he as- 
sumed the presidency in the absence 
of Robert Leeson, who was serving 
with the U. S. Navy. Mr. Howe had 
served as executive vice-president 
since January of this year. He will 
continue as a director of the company. 


Herman J. Jones, for a number of 
years prior to the war associated with 
H. & B. American Machine Company, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, has re- 
joined the company after being dis- 
charged from the service, and is now 
making his headquarters in the Char- 
lotte office of H. & B., covering the 
Carolinas in a sales-engineering ca- 
pacity. Before entering service, Mr. 
Jones represented H. & B. in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and part 
of Georgia. 


Walter E. Gloor, plastics supervis- 
or at the Parlin, N. J., plant at Her- 
cules Powder Company, will head a 
new products development section of 
the company’s Cellulose Products De- 
partment in Wilmington, Del., the 
company has announced. Courtland 
K. White, formerly in charge of chlor- 
inated rubber production at the Par- 
lin plant, will become plastics super- 
visor there. 


L. W. Stolte has been elected to the 
position of secretary of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company. He replaces Fred 
C. Dierks, who retired recently after 
a service of 45 years. 


Herbert T. Florence has been elect- 
ed president and general manager of 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. He has been 


general manager of the company since 
1938 and vice-president since 1941. A. 
C. Garnett, formerly secretary and 
treasurer was named vice president 
and treasurer. W. G. Wehr was made 
secretary, and W. D. Vanderbilt as- 
sistant secretary. 


Suppliers’ 


What They 


Harry E. Cooper has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Lastex yarn and 
rubber thread division of United 
States Rubber Company, succeeding 
Harlow W. Waite, who is retiring 
after 42 years with the company. 
Percy Adamson will continue as sell- 
ing agent. 


Elgin Softener Corporation, Elgin. 
Illinois, announces the appointment o! 
two new southern representatives. 
Watson & Watson, with headquarters 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, will cover 
Eastern Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina and the Western portion of 
Virginia. W. Harwell Allen, with 
headquarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 
will cover Western Tennessee, North- 
ern Mississippi and Northern Ala- 
bama. 





Mr. Garnett and Mr, Florence 


Appointment of C. V. Gregory as 
district manager in Pittsburgh for 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., has been announced. Gregory 
succeeds Bon J. Ballard, who becomes 
assistant to the sales vice-president. 
L. J. Carr, who prior to 30 months in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve, was a sales 
engineer in Reliance’s Chicago office. 
will join the Pittsburgh staff. 


The name of Coaltoter Conveyor 
Company (Not Inc.), 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, has been changed to 
Material Movement Industries, ac- 
cording to Horton Conrad, managing 
partner. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has engaged 
Keith A. Bragg as a southern repre- 
sentative with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Bragg has been 
brought up in the textile trade and 
was associated with his father for a 
number of years in the Middle West 
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Are Doeing 


in the dyeing and finishing business, 
especially hosiery. He served during 
the war in the Navy, was in active 
duty in the Pacific and has recently 
been discharged. 


Dr. E. T. Lessig has been named 
manager of textile control in the tire 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 


pany. 


William J. McGeough of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been elected to the 
office of executive vice-president by 
the board of the U S Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Company. 


Dr. Worth Wade, patent attorney 
for the Sylvania Industrial Corp.., 
has gone to Europe preliminary to 
the introduction of “Ceglin” textile 
finishes in England and on the conti- 
nent. 


The H. & B. American Machine 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
has confirmed the change in owner- 
ship of the controlling interest in the 
company. The majority of the com- 
mon stock and a substantial block of 
the outstanding preferred stock was 
sold at an undisclosed price by Mabel 
L. Riley and the C. E. Riley Estate of 
Boston, Mass., to interests headed by 
William A. Sipprell, Jr., who becomes 
chairman of the board. 


Mr. Sipprell has been identified 
with the William Hunt Company 
interests, which have operated in 
China more than 20 years, represent- 
ing American manufacturers. Recent- 
ly Mr. Sipprell has been president of 
the China Corporation in New York 
and Washington, which functions 
among its other activities as corres- 
pondents in the United States for 
the William Hunt interests. 


With the change in ownership of 
the H & B American Machine Com- 
pany, other organization changes in- 
clude the election of Louis C. Edgar 
(for the past several years general 
manager of the Martins Ferry Divi- 
sion of the Blaw-Knox Company) as 
president; E. J. McVey, from’ his 
former position as vice-president and 
sales manager to that of executive 
vice-president and general manager: 
the election of Frederic J. DeLorme, 
formerly associated with the account- 
ing firm of Haskins and Sells, as the 
company’s secretary and treasurer. 
Walter Greenwood. who has been as- 
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sociated with the company for 90 
years, was elected a director and as- 
sistant secretary, and Alden Acker- 
man was elected assistant treasurer. 
Melville F. Weston of the firm of 
Powers & Hall, who had served as 
president of the company since May 
31, 1945, will continue as a member 
of the new board of directors while 
acting as general counsel. 

Mr. Sipprell stated that the com- 
pany’s policy is pointed toward sub- 
stantially increasing its production fa- 
cilities to adequately serve domestic 
and foreign markets, with emphasis 
on increasing its service of old clients’ 
requirements. 


Six American Viscose Corporation 
employees have been presented the 
Salvage Award and citation, named 
in honor of Sir Samuel A. Salvage, 
founder of the U. S. rayon industry, 
and past president of the company. 
The recipients were: Edwin T. Birsch, 
Elvin L. Coe, Harry L. Dalton, LaRue 
Hendrixson, James B. McGinn and 
Joseph H. Saville. 


James E. McNeely, Jr., a veteran of 
three years’ service in the Army Air 
Forces, has joined the sales and engi- 
neering department of New York and 


New Jersey Lubricant Company, as 
the firm’s representative with head- 
quarters at Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Mc- 
Neely is an alumnus of the North Car- 
olina State College school of textiles 
and prior to entering the service was 
connected with Erwin Cotton Mills 
at Cooleemee, N. C. 





Mr. McNeely 


The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a $30,000,000 plant near 
Davenport, Iowa, for the rolling of 
aluminum sheet and plate. The new 
plant is designed to produce ten mil- 
lion pounds of products per month. 


The retirement of Jasper E. Crane 
as a vice president and member of 











PRACTICAL ELECTRONICS 
Applied to SLASHING 





A—Moisture Pick Up 
B—Speed Change Control 


ASSURES AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF STRETCH, 
MOISTURE CONTENT, AND SIZE LEVEL 


Stretch—Various factors affect the elasticity of warps during slashing. Our device “feels” 
the strain reactions of the yarn so stretch will be limited to a safe amount during slashing. 


Moisture Control—We manufacture two types: one controlling moisture content, by regu- 
lating steam pressure; the other by regulating cylinder speed within certain fixed tolerances. 


Size Level Contro/—Maintains a fixed height of the size level; not affected by any kind 
of mix. Accurate to within |!/32 of an inch rise in the liquid. 


Write for full information. 


JOHN T. O'CONNOR and COMPANY 


168 South Valley Road 


C—Temperature 
D—Stretch Control 











E—Size Level and Tem- 
perature Control 





West Orange, New Jersey 
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the executive committee of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, and 
the selection of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, assistant general mana- 
ger of the company’s pigments de- 
partment, to succeed him has been 
announced. The retirement of James 
B. Eliason as a vice-president and 
treasurer of the company, and the se- 
lection of Walter J. Beadle, first as- 
sistant treasurer, as his successor 
were also announced. 


Construction of a new addition to 
Du Pont’s Jackson Laboratory at 
Deepwater Point, N. J., will begin 
soon. The new section, 216 feet long 
and 52 feet wide, will be a two and 
one-half story building of reinforced 
concrete with a brick veneer, to be 
erected at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $600,000. 


A secret war-time project involv- 
ing the largest single sewing opera- 
tion ever undertaken by the textile 
industry has won the U.S. Naval Or- 
dinance Development Award for Re- 
liance Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. The project itself even now re- 
mains classified by the Navy as 
“secret.” It was revealed, however, 
that it involved huge quantities of 
nylon material—enough, for example, 
to have made 15,000,000 pair of hose. 


Milton Kutz, former assistant gen- 
eral manager of DuPont’s electro- 
chemicals department, has _ retired 
after almost 50 years in the chemical 
industry. 


& 

Three changes in the production 
management of the acetate division 
were announced by the rayon depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. W. T. Wood, plant manager 
of the acetate rayon plant at Waynes- 
boro, Va., becomes director of pro- 
duction; A. W. Frame continues in an 
advisory capacity for the division; 
and M. G. Jones, present assistant 
plant manager at Waynesboro, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wood. 


Edwin M. Allen has retired as 
chairman of the board of The Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, New York, N. Y. 
He will continue his connection with 
the company as a director. 


Personnel changes in the J. M. Tull 
Metal & Supply Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
include the following elections: I. W. 
Tull, vice-president; J. A. Naylor, sec- 
ond vice-president; K. G. Saunders, 
third vice-president; and George 
Smith, treasurer. J. M. Tull continues 
as president, Mr. Naylor also retains 
the general managership, and Mr. 
Saunders continues as manager of the 
contractor’s department. 
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Using Magnesium 


T: ricot eams / 





Standardize on magnesium tricot beams, edge 
spools, jack spools, and bobbins... and you'll 
have cause to write letters of praise, too. 


In these products made of Mazlo Magnesium, 
you have a combination of lightness, strength, 
durability and precision. They run true and 
stay that way, so yarns go on and off evenly; 


no distortion, cracking or splintering with age. 
Operating speeds can be greatly increased. 

For information on where you may buy these 
products, call your nearby Alcoa sales office. 
Or write Aluminum Company of America, 
Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products, 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


*This letter was written on October 10, 1945. Since that time Tubize Rayon Corporation 
has been merged with and has become a part of the Celanese Corporation of America. 
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PROLONGS FLOOR LIFE by keep- 
ing surface in original condition— 
clean, hard, sound and smooth. 
Eliminates frequent repairs. 


KEEPS FLOORS BRIGHT by main- 
taining a glossy surface. Increases 
light reflection and improves 
working conditions. 








can preserve your floors as well as provide other ad- ‘= 
vantages of a clean, bright surface. “PY 


\fX : 
The TENNANT System SY YY 


melee Kel alalelam of-¥e<-yellelasve 


Preserve them with the 


TENNANT SYSTEM 
which eliminates scrubbing 


These are not new floors although we admit they look like it. After 
being dry-cleaned with the Tennant System your mill floor will look 
like new, too—and it will have many other qualities of a newly laid 
floor. The clean, smooth, hard surface will be free of splinters. The 
sub-flooring will be dry, eliminating the danger of decay. zey 
Investigate the Tennant System to learn how dry-cleaning _ 


\sia, 
eS ” 











PROMOTES SAFETY by keeping a ~e~ 
floors smooth, firm and non- “-¥ et 
slippery. Makestruckingeasy. ‘\\ 


ELIMINATES DAMAGE to 
stocks. Yarns and cloth 
will not soil or snag on 
smooth, dry-cleaned 
floors. 





G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2585 Second St.N. + Minneapolis 11, Minn. 














Harry Matthews, former owner of 
Matthews-Morse Sales Co., has form- 
ed the Charlotte Steel Products Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., to deal in steel pro- 
ducts and tool and die steel. 


Ralph Lawson succeeds Elwood B. 
Kern, Jr., as president of the Cot- 
ton Importers Association, Inc. Mr. 
Lawson is associated with Anderson, 
Clayton and Co. 


Taber Instruments Corp, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has named Arthur 
P. Schulze as their public relations 
director, succeeding L. S. Barker who 
will continue as vice-president in the 
sales management field. 


American Viscose Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has started preparation of a 
plant site at Radford, Va. Construc- 
tion of the plant will begin in early 
1947. The planned initial capacity is 
55,000,000 pounds of rayon staple 
fiber per year. 


R. W. Carlson has become a mem- 
ber of the management committee, in 
charge of sales and merchandising, 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. A. O. Fisher has moved to Ra- 
cine from Cleveland to become field 
sales manager. 


— > —___ 


German Synthetic 
Fiber Manufacture 


Synthetic Fiber Developments in 
Germany is a new 1,050-page book 
prepared by the Synthetic Fibers 
Team of the Technical Industrial In- 
telligence Committee, compiled and 
edited by LeRoy H. Smith. 

How Germany manufactured rayon 
—from pulp to finished product; how 
the German version of nylon was 
made; how the Germans made sub- 
stitutes for wool and other fibers are 
described in detail in Synthetic Fiber 
Developments in Germany. The 
chemical composition and the manu- 
facture of synthetic films and coat- 
ings is also disclosed. 

This is the official report of a team 
of technical experts who made a 
thorough investigation of the fiber 
and film industries of Germany and 
the other countries formerly under 
German control. It contains informa- 
tion of broad interest and reference 
value for the organic chemist and the 
student as. well as the manufacturer. 

Here in one volume is practically 
the entire technical “know-how” of 
German technological research in 
these fields. Photographs of machin- 
ery, sketches and drawings of plant 
layouts, new testing devices, and 
photomicrographs of animalized fi- 
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THE “KNOW-HOW” OF EXPERIENCE 


For over half a century weve been designing and installing 
power transmission drives for the Southern textile industry . . . 
These years of research and on-the-job practical experience 
enable our engineering service to render you real assistance 
in the designing of modern, efficient, trouble-free power 


transmission systems. 
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WEAVERS INCREASED 
EARNINGS 10-15% 


The weavers in a mill working on a 
piece-work basis increased their earn- 
ings 10%, to 15%, after the installation 
of an Air-Perme-Ator. And the waste 
baskets are empty. 


HERE'S WHY: Adequate humidification 
reduced end breaks to almost none. Formerly 
loom ends were constantly down. With rela- 
tive humidity constant there was no sticking 
of shuttles—no raising and lowering of loom 
harness. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR MAINTAINS 
EVEN HUMIDITY —especially over week- 


ends—an absolute requirement when synthetics 
are run. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR PAYS FOR 
ITSELF in a few months through labor sav- 


ing, increased production, and fixed charges 
on looms. 


Improves working conditions. 


EASY TO INSTALL ~— Air-Perme-Ator 
can be hooked up to any lighting circuit and 
existing water line. No expensive central sys- 
tem is required. 


NO FREE MOISTURE ;, sprayed into 


the air by Air-Perme-Ator —it operates on 
the principle of molecular suspension of mois- 
ture—nature's process of humidification. 500 
times finer than spray. 


Being installed by many mills in loom sheds, 
carding rooms, winding departments, etc. 


Write for Report 100—"Increased Pro- 
duction with Controlled Humidity”. 


Machines delivered in se- 
quence of orders placed. 





AIR-PERME-ATOR 
MFG. CO. 


302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, N. J. 
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bers—175 illustrations—are included. 
All photographs are reproduced in 
half-tone and all charts are legibly 
reproduced, many of them having 
been carefully redrawn. A_ supple- 
ment which contains large charts ac- 
companies the report. The book is at- 
tractively bound in cloth. 

The ultimate value of this publica- 
tion, aside from its contribution to re- 
search in the development of improv- 
ed products—which if the occasion 
requires, will further the national de- 
fense—undoubtedly lies in the con- 
tribution which it makes to the public 
welfare in opening ways to the pro- 
duction of better goods to consumers 


- at lower cost. It should provide an 


enormous stimulus to research in tex- 
tiles of all kinds. 

The report is planned for distribu- 
tion in August. A limited edition is 
being printed and orders should be 
sent in promptly to insure receipt of 
a copy. Address: Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
York 16 N. Y. (Price, $10.00). 





Rayon Figures 

As a result of the coal, rail, and 
other strikes during May, viscose+ 
cupra yarn production declined 5 
per cent from the April level, 
states the Rayon Organon, pub- 


lished by the Textile E:onomics 
Bureau. Production rates for ace- 
tate varn and for viscose anu ace- 
tate staple fiber were not similar- 
ly effected. 

The decline in viscose-+-cupra 
yarn production was occasioned 
not only by coal shortages but also 
by drastically reduced receipts of 
caustic soda. 

Despite the set back in viscose-- 
cupra yarn production, total ship- 
ments of rayon to domestic con- 
sumers during May amounted to 
72,400,000 pounds, or 1.4% above 
the April level. This increase may 
be attributed to a 6% reduction in 
rayon stocks held by producers, to 
one more working day in May than 
in April, and to a decline in ex- 
ports. 

Domestic shipments of rayon for 
the first five months of 1946, to- 
gether with percentage change 
from the same period one year ago, 
are as follows: viscose-}-cupra yarn 
200,300,000 pounds, +12 per cent; 
acetate yarn 77,000,000 pounds, 
+-11 per cent; and rayon staple 
fiber 74,800,000 pounds+-9 per 
cent. 








JENKINS METLEKOR 


Trade Mark Reg. Pend. 


cYLINDER BRUSHES 






HERMAS 
VERTICAL 
BRUSH 


are furnished as standard equip- 
ment on Hermas Vertical Brushes 


Jenkins "Metlkor" brushes are 
used in the clothrooms of leading 
textile mills. 

The cores are of cold drawn 
steel or aluminum. 

Bristle is wound on the metal 
core by a patented process, with 
flat copper wire and special ce- 
ment. Nylon bristle if desired. 


When bristle is worn down, the core is rewound with new 
bristle by the Jenkins patented process. The mefal cores do 
not wear out, sag, or get out of alignment. 


Write for the full story of 
Jenkins Industrial Brushes 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


Since 1877, manufacturers of all 
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These screws cut 
our maintenance costs... 
and sure save me 

a lot of worry! 


Socket Set Screws 
with the knurled cup-point 


Yes, ''Unbrako" Socket Set Screws with the Knurled 
Cup-Point cut down maintenance costs and prob- 
lems . . . because they are Se/f-Lockers. Not even 
the jerky movements and constant impacts ever- 
present in some textile machinery can work these 
loose, for the knurled point digs-in and just won't 
let go! Yet, this screw can easily be backed-out 
with a wrench and used again and again. 


In sizes from No. 4 to I'/2"; full range of lengths. Write for 
the free 'Unbrako'’ Catalog of Socket Screw Products. And 
remember ... "Unbrako" and "Hallowell" products 
Uniformly strong and accurate, ‘'Unbrako"’ are sold entirely through distributors. 
Socket Welt Bar Screws already insure extra 
satisfaction in many mills. Ask for samples 








Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” in 1934. 





OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX (EJ - BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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GEORGE STEVENSON has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of finishing at 
Boger and Crawford, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was formerly with Ankokas 
Mills, Mount Holly, N. J. 


PHitie E. DOBLIN has joined the 
Sun Spun division of Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Doblin is a former sales manager of 
Marshall Field and Co., and was at 
one time connected with Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. Before joining 
Burlington, he had been assistant 
sales manager of Cohen, Goldman and 
Co. 


Dr. Roy S. HANSLICK has been ap- 
pointed director of chemical research 
in the research and development de- 
partment of Boger and Crawford, 
Philadlphia, Pa. Dr. Hanslick holds 
14 U. S. patents, and was formerly 
senior chemical engineer of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


LAWRENCE G. WESTON has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the cotton con- 
verting division of Manville Fabrics, 
subsidiary of Textron, Inc. Davm 
ARANOW will supervise and direct 
sales for the organization. 


NELSON W. Baum has joined the 
organization of the Midland Fabrics 
Corp. He was formerly with Marvlo 
Fabrics, and has recently completed 
four years in the armed forces. 


D. D. QUILLIAN is now manager of 
the Athens Manufacturing Co., 
Athens, Ga., having succeeded O. D. 
Grimes. 


E. O. DEForeE, formerly superin- 
tendent of Calumet Plant, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has succeeded 
D. D. Quillian as manager of Excel- 
sior Mills, Clemson, S. C. 


O. S. SHELTON has resigned as gen- 
eral overseer of spinning, twisting, 
winding and warping at the Itasca 
(Tex.) Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and has accepted a similar pos- 
ition with Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills Cor- 
poration. 


THOomMaAs M. BANCROFT was elected 
president of Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., in 
May. Mr. Bancroft has been with the 
mills since his graduation from 
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Princeton twenty-two years ago. 


Isaac I. Bruck, president of Bruck 
Silk Mills, Ltd., Canada, was given a 
testimonial at the annual meeting of 
the Broad Silk Manufacturers Assoc- 
iation, in Toronto. Mr. Bruck organ- 
ized his company in 1921, and is con- 
sidered founder of the broad silk in- 
dustry in Canada. 





Mr. Hanslick and Mr. Stevenson 


JOSEPH SEYER, SR., has been re- 
elected president of the Silk and Ray- 
on Printers and Dyers Association of 
America, Inc., for the fifth time. W1L- 
LIAM PELZER, Puritan Piece Dye 
Works, is serving his fifth term as 
treasurer of the association. Two vice- 
presidents chosen are THOMAS F. 
O’BrIEN, R. W. Bates, Piece Dye 
Works, and Frep Kern, F. P. Maupai 
Dyeing Corp. Howarp J. FLETCHER 
continues as executive secretary, and 
Dr. Rocco NAzzaro, American Tex- 
tile Processing Co., was elected cor- 
porate secretary. 


CLARENCE M. ASBILL, recently re- 
signed from the Callaway Institute, 
Inc., has joined the faculty of N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. Mr. As- 
bill is a mechanical research engineer, 
a graduate of Clemson College, and 
was formerly associated with the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans. 


ARTHUR POIRIER, former overseer of 
weaving, Lawrence Blanket Co., 
Webster, Mass., is now with Hendon 
Woolen Mills, West Warwick, R. I., 
in a similar capacity. 


FRANK COOPER, former superinten- 


_ dent of weaving at the (old) Cabot 


Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me., and its 
successor, the Verney Brunswick 
Mills, is now general superintendent 
of Peerless Weaving Mills, Pawtucket, 
_ eS 


H. A. WADE, for many years super- 
intendent of Farr Alpacca Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., and since the dissolution 
of that concern with Aralac in a re- 
search capacity, is now superintend- 
ent of Gae Fabrics, Pawtucket, R. I. 


CarL Cousy, formerly overseer of 


- dressing at Gibson Woolen Mills, Til- 


ton, N. H., is now at the Royal Wool- 
en Mills, Sabattus, Me., in a similar 
capacity. 


GEORGE LAFAYETTE, formerly boss 
carder, is now superintendent at H. 
& H. Yarn Co., Millbury, Mass. 


HENRI F. Horn, for many years 
superintendent of the Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates’ “A” plant in 
Fall. River, Mass., is now superin- 
tendent of the “E” plant in that city. 


Pau. J. PHarr, until recently with 
the Harrison Mills East Newark, N. 
J., is now overseer of finishing at 
Royal Woolen Mills, Sabattus, Me. 


WILLIAM HucGuHes, formerly with 
the Madison Woolen Co., Madison, 
Me., is now overseer of finishing at 
Sebago Woolen Mills, Bridgeton, Me. 
At the same plant, J. L. OUELLETTE 
is overseer of carding and FRED GARD- 
NER, Overseer of spinning. Mr. Ouel- 
lette was formerly with the Rockford 
Mitten and Hosiery Co., Rockford, II1., 
and Mr. Gardner recently came from 
Greenfield Carpet Co., Manchester, 
N. H. 


Joun A. GOODWIN, GEORGE G. ARM- 
STRONG AND HENRY E. THOMAS have 
recently joined the faculty of the 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. Former graduates of the insti- 
tute, all three had served as instruc- 
tors, and had also been actively en- 
gaged in research work with mills and 
machinery manufacturers. 


SIDNEY SPRINGER, who has been in 
charges of the rayon processing divi- 
sion of Rock Hill Printing and Fin- 
ishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has re- 
signed to go into business in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Mr. Springer is a grad- 
uate of the Bradford Durfee textile 
school, New Bedford, Mass., and since 
his graduation in 1927 has been en- 
gaged in the textile processing indus- 
try. His new address is 6000 Enest 
Ave., Los Angeles. 


(Additional Personals and Obitu- 
aries on page 190) 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 





HIS machine delivers a better 

package to the warper, resulting 
in better beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the 
weave shed, and better cloth to the finishers. This means 
less warper stops, more efficient slashing, fewer loom 
stops, and less seconds — all valuable advantages in the 
coming competitive market. Barber-Colman equipment 
has proved its ability to increase production and lower 
costs; experience has shown that it gives very little trouble, 
requires few repairs and very few service calls, and 
delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum of 
down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative for 
complete information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


oe ee ee ee oe NX % He Seo wee 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. ee MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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A product of SONOCO Laboratories the Dytex tube for pack- 
age dyeing is an example of progressive, scientific develop- 


ment through the years. This has not only been a matter of 












“ironing out the kinks,’’ but also of keeping pace with the 
developments in textile dyeing —itself a miracle of chemical 
engineering —for here is a laminated fibre tube impregnated 
and treated for strength, toughness and resistant to dyeing 


and bleaching formulas—that is also priced tor economical 


ONE TIME USE. 


The DYTEX tube thus saves one 


rewinding operation 


OG hs Meeks & te 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT 


s.c. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 






In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


Your Job is Different Today 


“Jim, you know I am tired, and besides I talked 


with your men the last time I was through here,” said 
OLD TIMER. But Jim wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
He wanted his overseers to hear OLD TIMER, although 
OLD TIMER insisted that he didn’t have a clean shirt. 
But at 7:00 P. M., OLD TIMER got up to say a few 
words. 

Gentlemen: My good friend, Jim, knows that I am 
a complete wash-out as an extemporaneous speaker. 
I can think of a thousand things to say before I get up 
to talk and two thousand things I did not say when I 
sit down. I like to be prepared when talking to a 
group of textile men so I can at least leave one 
thought with them which they will not forget—a 
thought which they can profit by. 

Anyway, the first thought which comes to mind 
tonight is that all of you fellows are comparatively 
young men. OLD TIMER was also a young man when 
he was promoted to his first overseer job. To be 
exact, he was 19 years old. 

The problems that confronted him as an overseer 
were very different; yes, drastically different from 
the problems you are confronted with today. The 
qualifications, abilities, skills, and experiences which 
brought promotion in those days do not compare with 
the qualifications a man must possess to gain pro- 
motion in these modern times. 

For example: OLD TIMER once had an overseer 
carding—if I called his name you’d remember some 
of the articles that he wrote. He was considered the 
most expert carder in this section of the country. He 
was the only man OLD TIMER ever knew who seemed 
to have the ability, the ingenuity, and the skill to 
explain the workings of a card so that you seemed 
to be looking right through that card as if it were 
made of glass. 

By his expert explanations you almost could see 
the cotton as it passed through the card—just how 
the air drafts affected it—just how it passed over the 
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screens—how the licker-in placed it on the cylinder— 
how the cylinder placed it on the doffer—he certanily 
knew his cards, and likewise he knew the fly frames 
and pickers. But this expert carder had one very bad 
weakness—liquor. 

About every two months he would not report for 
work, and he would remain away a week or more. 
While he was out no cards were set up. It was his 
absolute rule that no card could be put up until he 
had put the gauges on every setting himself. Of 
course, this was an admirable policy on his part, but 
you can see what it did to us when he was out on a 
drunken spree for a week or more, with grinders 
supposed to be setting four cards per day. 

However, OLp TIMER realized that this fellow’s 
good qualities far outnumbered his one bad quality, 
and he tried to ignore it because he knew the carder 
was a very valuable man. But the agent of the mill 
(OLD TIMER’s boss) would hear about the carder 
being out on his sprees, and he insisted that OLD 
TIMER tell the carder that the next time he stayed 
away from his work he would have to look for 
another job. 


“Oh! No I won’t,” the expert replied. ““The job will 
look for me.” 


And that was true. Any mill was glad to get him 
because he was an expert in handling carding ma- 
chinery. Without any other qualifications he could 
get a job anywhere. But that knowledge alone today, 
gentlemen, would certainly not get this same fellow 
a job. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, we will 
cite one other illustration in an effort to bring out the 
thought we wish to leave with you. 


OLD TIMER was given a section of different model 
looms more than 40 years ago. To be frank about it, 
he thought he knew how to fix looms until he was 
put on that section, and his work had a chance to 
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show up on him. He soon discovered that if he fixed 
a loom today for knocking out filling or banging-off, 
he would have to go back to that same loom again, 
probably the next day, for the same darn thing. 
During this time he had dozens of looms that ran 


right along for weeks at a time without any trouble. 


He realized the looms he was fixing would not stay 
fixed. He asked the overseer to show him how to fix 
those looms so they would stay fixed at least a 
reasonable length of time. 

The overseer just laughed and said “Well, Kid, 
you are learning.” 

We certainly did not know what he meant by that 
because it looked as though we were unlearning. 
However, we were determined to do something about 
it, and we finally worked out a system which enabled 
us to run a section with less work than any of the 
other loom fixers. It enabled OLD Trmer to beat all 
of the sections in the mill in production and with less 
supplies than any other section. 

Weavers would ask the secondhand to set their 
names down as application for a set of looms when a 
set became vacant on OLD TIMER’s section. 

We believe you understand that this experience 
is not being told you from a sense egotism, but to 
point out that those qualities which enabled OLp 
TIMER to gain promotion 40 years ago are not the 
qualifications which are necessary for you to have 
today to gain promotion—qualities which will lift you 
out of the class of ordinary overseers. 

OLD-TIMER was promoted to overseer from loom- 
fixer. He never worked as assistant overseer. All be- 
cause he devised a system of fixing looms which was 
outstandingly better than any loomfixing which had 
been done before. 

Incidentally, that system was adopted by OLp- 
TIMER in carding and spinning and was the founda- 
tion of any success he was credited with as a superin- 
tendent. In fact, he had the rather unusual experience 
of being taken from the weave room and made over- 
seer of spinning. But let me repeat that the qualities 
which enabled him to gain promotion 40 years ago 
would certainly not get him anywhere today. 

Gentlemen, the textile industry has entered a 
new era. Today a man must have knowledge of 
human relations. That mysterious sounding word, 
“psychology,” has become a part of management 
whether you like it or not. Today a man must have a 
working knowledge of the modern laws and regula- 
tions which apply to labor and working conditions. 

A man must have more initiative—he must have 
imagination—he must know how to work people 
instead of only having expert knowledge how to 
operate machines. Of course, he should have a back- 
ground of mechanical knowledge, but the point we 
are trying to stress is that today the paramount 
qualifications must go far beyond that, and he must 
be a student of psychology—a student of human rela- 
tions. 

The overseer must know how to work people. 

Forty years ago overseers and superintendents 
had the authority to regulate an operatives pay— 


that authority is no longer vested in the manage-— 


ment; it is regulated by law. 
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Forty years ago overseers and superintendents 
had the authority to hire operatives and discharge 
them according to his own judgment. Today the em- 
ployment agent sends the operatives to you with an 
order to put him to work. If you do not like his work 
you must resort to all the regulations to get him dis- 
charged. 

You have lost many of the things which, in the 
old days, caused the operative to respect the overseer 
and superintendent as his boss. You must be an en- 
tirely different overseer and superintendent from the 


' overseer and superintendent of forty years ago. 


There are, however, some things which have not 
changed. It is still your job to obtain the highest 
possible production—it is still your job to make first 
quality goods—it is still your job to run your ma- 
chinery with a minimum in cost of supplies. Still you 
must accomplish these goals by a different kind of 
management. 

What is that different kind of management? 

Instead of going about your work as the old time 
overseer or superintendent did, which consisted 
mostly of doing things as they came up, you must 
anticipate the grievance that might be brewing 
among the doffers or filling rollers or loomfixers. 

You must have more initiative than ever before— 
you must study psychology from every angle—you 
must study human relations—you must study all the 
new laws and regulations. 

If your mill is unionized you must be able to in- 
terpret every article of the contract. 

All of these things and more you must get by 
“Self Training.” 

It seems a strange fact to OLp-TIMER that mill 
management will spend large sums of money to 
establish laboratories for testing materials and large 
sums of money for overseer training; but so far we 
have not heard of any textile firm employing an ex- 
perienced psychologist to advise with the operating 
executives. 

Psychology, human relations, and just plain old 
human nature are all one of the same. That is, they 
are so ciosely related that a study of all of them 
should be linked together. 

Did you read the OLp-TIMER article on mental pay 
for operatives? When you can’t. discharge an opera- 
tive for not doing the things you want done, you must 
resort to other means to obtain results. Mental pay 
and incentive pay are two of the most important new 
ideas for overseers and superintendents to study 
today. 

I see that Jim is about to go to sleep over there, 
so let me give you just one more thought and we will 
all go home. 

Your brain cannot think without words. 

Without the command of words you cannot convey 
your thoughts to other people. The man who has the 
most appropriate words can express his thoughts to 
his boss or to his operatives better than the man who 
does not have that vocabulary. 

Start the OLp-TrmmeER system of enlarging your 
vocabulary and you will be far better prepared to 
cope with the exacting requirements of the modern 
up-to-date overseer or superintendent. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic cval from 
Wise County, Va., on the later- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 




















A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 













High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


pa. eyed with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH 





DARNELL 
CASTERS 


4000 types. These precision 
made casters and wheels will 
help you speed up produc- 
tion... will pay for them- 
selves many times over. 


POOL AIOE 
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“Mind Your P's and 2's” 





Ils Your 


Production and 2uality 


limited by old, worn Saddles? 
A worn Saddle— 


DRAGS—slows your top roll 
WEARS—cuts the neck of your roll 
SPOILS—makes uneven yarn 


COSTS—causes friction, increases power bills 
Renew with DIXON SADDLES 


Send for samples from your mill 


supply 


house, or write direct. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


{6 N CLINTO 
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DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 
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@ CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


QUALITY -« nh ° SERVICE 


2777. Ja/y- Crs 


Introducing.... 


TULL'S SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA 


James H. Joyner Herbert O. Jones, Jr. 
Charlotte Greenville 






































Ferrous and non-ferrous metals 


J. M. TULL 


METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC 
ATLANTA GEORGIA J 
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Comments on Research 
and Pilot Plants 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the November issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7551 asked that the following points be discussed. 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of a pilot, 
or experimental, unit to a textile plant. 

2. The value of a research department to a mill 
or group of mills. 

The writer has purposely delayed replying in 
order to study the practices of several groups of mills 
whose experimental work has been conducted sev- 
eral ways: (1) by the mill personnel; (2) by labora- 
tory and experimental departments; (3) by research 
departments; (4) by pilot mills. 

Some of these terms are relatively new, and we 


should define each in terms of present-day thinking. 


Experimental work is being done by all the de- 
partments named, and in a number of progressive 
mills, some experimental work is being done suc- 
cessfully by the plant personnel. It is true that pro- 
duction is interrupted and attention diverted, but 
these are the people who are most practical and can 
best work out the kinks in speeds, settings, and 
processes. 

Some of the smartest ideas have been originated 
by practical mill men, but projects requiring con- 
tinued study should not be attempted on a very large 
scale by them. 

Experimental departments are thought of as be- 
ing one thing and pilot plants another. The major 
difference is that, in an experimental department, a 
small unit is set aside to make samples and try out 
ideas not usually attempted in plants where produc- 
tion is of prime importance. (Pilot mills will be dis- 
cussed. later.) 

These experimental departments are concerned 
with trying something new, or hunting for something 
new, or trying to develop something different on 
which the company can make more money. 

A few of the advantages of such a department 
are: 

1. The work can be accomplished at little ad- 
ditional cost. 

2. Experimental work will have expert and prac- 
tical supervision. 

3. The assignment can be handled as if it were 
another order. 

Some of the disadvantages might be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Production is likely to be affected. 

2. Work frequently gets sidetracked. 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
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Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
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3. No one has direct overall supervision to watch 
closely enough to head off impractical ideas. 

4. Samples frequently must be remade. 

A. A supervisor concerned with production, 
quality, cost, and labor does not have the time to 
devote to supervising special things in the plant. 

6. Without a planner to follow each step in ex- 
perimental work throughout the plant, the work 
cannot be properly co-ordinated. 

7. The stock objection to experimental depart- 
ments is that they are always turning out imprac- 
tical products; that their enthusiasm overshadows 
their better judgment; that the tendency is not to 
complete a job before turning it over to the plant to 
put into production. There is a psychological reason 
for this situation. Many people engaged in experi- 
mental work pursue one idea so long and work so 
very hard at it, until they see the idea through, that 
they lose interest and fail to work out all the minute 
details necessary to applying it to practical use. They 
see their brain-child taking form, then rush on to 
something else which is clamoring for attention. 

Some mills have their experimental work done by 
laboratories, which have an entirely different func- 
tion: that of testing what has been manufactured 
and exercising control at each process over products 
being manufactured. 

In small mills, a properly staffed and equipped 
laboratory can handle this work satisfactorily. But 
laboratories testing for a group of mills should not 
be burdened with experimental work. They should 
have no connection with manufacturing, so as not to 
influence the laboratory work in any way. This point 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

In recent years, in a number of mills, the labora- 
tories have taken over control of weights and changes 
in the plant. This is as it should be, because the 
laboratory is in a position to have the best over-all 
picture of conditions without prejudice or favor, and 
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at the same time it relieves the plant superintendent 
of this responsibility. Competent personnel in this 
Capacity can save a company more money than most 
people realize. 

Yes, experimental departments are ideal for han- 
dling certain types of experimental work. It costs 
more for personnel and equipment, but the cost of 
samples will be much less in the end, provided the 
work has the right supervision. 

Some plants put young, ambitious men at the 
head of this department. It is a good place to train 
potential future supervisors and executives, but the 
plants whose experimental departments pay off are 
those where this work is headed by well-seasoned, 
practical men who are progressive and are not afraid 
of new ideas and know how to evaluate them. 

As to research departments, we of the textile in- 
dustry need only to note what the research depart- 
ments of other industries have accomplished in order 
to realize how much the textile industry needs the 
same thing. While the synthetic industries naturally 
rely on research, because they had their birth in 
them, there is no reason why the textile industry 
should not explore all the possibilities of its raw 
material. 

It is obvious that each mill unit in the textile in- 
dustry could not afford to establish and maintain 
a research department of its own. Research equip- 
ment costs real money, and research personnel of 
the proper caliber is scarce and expensive. Fur- 
thermore, the conduct of research is slow and ex- 
pensive, and the small mill, or even the larger single 
plant on a relatively restricted line of products, 
would not ever have research problems that are suf- 
ficiently continuing or diversified to justify the 
maintenance of such a department. 

Fortunately, this is not necessary. There are now 
available co-operative research agencies where a 
number of mills may pool their research money for 
scientific investigations in searching out fundamental 
facts. Also, there are agencies where an individual 
mill can take its ideas at the fundamental level, 
as well as specific problems of its own, and have 
them worked on for the benefit of that mill exclusive- 
ly. These agencies offer the advantages of special- 
ized, concentrated attention, proper facilities, and 
personnel with the research approach so often lack- 
ing in people under the pressures of production re- 
quirements. | 

In other words, we look at research as a function 
that should be conducted apart from the pressure of 
mill work, by personnel trained for it and equipped 
to handle it. 

With reference to pilot plants, this is a compara- 
tively new term. A “pilot plant” is usually a small 
mill set aside in a group of mills to carry out ad- 
vanced experimental work that must be proved be- 
fore a product or a process is put into production on 
a large scale. We have our pilot mill now for fur- 
ther developing rayon, Aralac, paper, glass, -heat- 
treated tire cord, and plastics. Yes, a pilot mill has 
its place. It is another step in the progressive evolu- 
tion of the textile industry. 

A practical set-up seems to be to encourage ex- 
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perimental ideas at the plants which will improve 
quality, increase production, and lower cost—with 
rewards to the originators, according to the value 
of the idea—in addition to doing basic experimental 
work in the normal way. Those requiring extended 
study. should be turned over to a department that 
can give them the proper specialized and concentrated 
study. This can best be done by departments or 
agencies operated for this purpose. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7653 
a 


Air Currents 


on Piekers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to ConTRIBUTOR No. 7747, in the March 
issue, on the methods used to check the air currents 
on pickers, and what advantages are obtained in 
running a heavier picker lap, I believe the following 
might prove helpful. 


Observe Cotton on Cages 


If the fan speeds being used on the pickers are 
consistent with the recommendations of the machine 
builder, then the efficiency of the air flow is indicated 
by the distribution of the opened cotton on the cages. 
A practical means of determining this efficiency is to 
observe the formation of the cotton on the cages. 

A sluggish air current will result in the cotton 
floating at random instead of being drawn vigorously 
to the surface of the cages. Where this sluggish action 
is observed through the glass door in the front of the 
cage, then either the fan speed is too low, or a back 
pressure has been built up somewhere in the exhaust 
lines, 

This back pressure can be due to ducts that are 
too small, to accumulations of waste in the ducts, or 
to excess waste in the return air filter. 

If the distribution of the cotton on the cages is 
uneven, then the trouble lies with the adjustment of 
the dampers. 

Running Heavier Laps 


The advantages of running a heavier lap without 
going to extremes (such as 18 ounces per yard) in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Higher production of the picker, where it is 
desirable to maintain the same speeds. 

(2) Higher production of the card, where it is 
possible to maintain the same card draft and speeds. 

(3) The possibility of controlling the lap even- 
ness more closely by the evener motion, where the 
feed roll speed is not increased. 

The sectional plates have a certain amount of 
movement to feel out the thick and thin places of the 
layer of cotton being fed to the beater. The accuracy 
resulting from the movement is greater for a thick 
layer than for a thin layer of cotton. 

In other words, the actual variation in thickness 
expressed as a fraction of an inch would be about the 
same for a very thin layer as for a thick layer. But 
the percentage of variation would be less as the 


. thickness is increased. Therefore the evener motion 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of manu- 
facture means bobbins that are truly pre- 
cision inside and out. This means highly suc- 
cessful performance. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
The Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Henry H. Hersey Arthur W. Harris 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St. S.W. 
Greenville, S. C. P.O. Box 1982 Atianta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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cooperation 


Based on Experience 





¥.ePlus Vision 


Although WHITMAN, as an organization, is old 
in years, it is young in personnel, in outlook, in 
methods. It is geared for modern, up-to-date 
merchandising and mill operation. 

Mills of the WHITMAN group, all of them 
organizations of prestige, receive these services: 





e Selling by a young, aggressive 
staff, well grounded in textiles, 
witha keen knowledge of markets. 


e Styling with an objective toward 
fashion trends but an awareness of 
manufacturing problems and lim- 
itations. 


e Cooperation when desired on tax- 
ation and general management 
problems. 


Inquiries are invited from 
non-conflicting accounts. 


eas MILLS Gen ry co, 
Lawrence, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 


NONQUITT MILLS NASHAWENA MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 


























WILLIAM lwhitman COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Cotton and Rayon Fabrics Division: yo Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


‘CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy Street Commercial Bank Building 1600 Arch Street 810 South Spring Street 


















has to control only a smaller percentage of variation 


for the thicker layer. 


It must be realized that there are some disad- 


Controlling Yarn Numbers at Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is a reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 who, on 
page 198 in the March issue, says he is running one 
process roving and asks why the changing to control 
your numbers is made on the drawing board. 

The reason for changing on the drawing frame 
is more or less obvious; one wants to correct wrong 
weights as early as possible. 

I will try to outline a good procedure of control 
in the card room. First, size-drawing—one yard from 
each delivery—every 8 hours. 

Second, size twenty bobbins of roving from each 
hank roving every 12 hours, taking two bobbins 
from each frame, one from the fronf row of spindles 
and one from the back row of spindles. 

Twenty bobbins of yarn from each yarn number 
should be sized each 24 hours, and then of course, 
the beam weights translated into yarn numbers each 
day. 


Then, every day set ten cans of sliver (sliver 


previously sized) in back of roving frame, desig- 
nating this as special. Size the ten bobbins of roving 
and have the same ten bobbins set in spinning creel 
and size the ten bobbins of yarn. 


vantages, such as the greater distortion of the lap 


during its formation on the lap head. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7766 





By following this procedure you have a check on 
the current stock and also on the stock that is in 
back of each process. 

Now by watching the drawing size, the pick up 
and special roving frame size, the “pick-up” and 
special yarn size and the beam weight, and the use 
of a little judgment, one has a close control and yarn 
number. 

The spinning room size should always be sized 
and corrected for correct moisture regain. Use A. S. 
T. M. Standard. 

We find it helpful to plot the drawing size. 
roving size (special), yarn size special, and beam 
weight (yarn size) on a graph. Then by following 
the curve or the trend of the curve, one can make 
his correction before running on the heavy or light 
side too long. 

You will note that previous to the 3/8 the trend 
was heavy on the drawing, roving, spinning, and 
beam size. So on the 3/9 a change was made on 
drawing. Then the trend was gradually light until 
3/20 when again a change was made—“heavy up.” 
Un the 3/24 lightened on the drawing which no 
doubt was a mistake in judgment, for on the 3/29 he 
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PARTNER 


WHO EXPECTS 
Yo Prorits 





Trust Company of Georgia Factoring, 
in effect, can be a partner in your busi- 
ness who expects no share of the 
profits. Factoring makes possible 
greater volume —by providing cash 
immediately on shipment of mer- 


chandise. 


Many leading Southern firms utilize 
Trust Company of Georgia Factoring 


service. Let us give you details. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
\ OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Next door to every mill in the South 
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FINE QUALITY 


ROUG > 
INSIDE GRIP € | “ LEATHER 






g ae COMPANY was established ten years 


ago to meet the textile industry’s demand 
for a better, more uniform, precision-manu- 


factured textile apron. 


How we have met this demand is shown 
in the remarkable growth in the use of 


KENTEX precision-built Aprons. 


If you haven’t given Kentex Aprons a 
trial, you’re overlooking an opportunity 
to increase yarn production. Write us for 


free samples and prices. 


Tedd Le 


APRON 





eel 





M PANY 


&N 
EAST POINP, CEORGIA 
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had too heavy on both drawing and the fly frames. 
After all one does make mistakes in judgment 
especially in keeping yarn numbers or cloth weights. 

The writer believes if ConTriBuTOR 7591 will 
follow the method outlined for sizing, use the chart, 


make his changes on drawing and use the fly frame 
change in an emergency, he will not let his yarn 
number get far off. 


CoNTRIBUTOR No. 7764 


Vertical Openers and Cleaners in General 


Two men defend their opinions on the ver- 
tical opener, and cleaners in general. A lively 
discussion. The original article under discussion 
appeared in March 1945. . . -—The Editors. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

We have read with interest the very well thought- 
out article on the vertical opener by Mr. Allan R. 
Sanderson in the March 1945 issue of CoTTon. Ar- 
ticles like these are helpful, thought-provoking and 
are in effect just what makes Corton the favorite 
magazine of the practical mill man. 

We are glad to see that Mr, Sanderson has come 
to the defense of the vertical opener, which on ac- 
count of a lack of real understanding of its functions 
was sort of losing face with some of the mills. We 
agree with Mr. Sanderson in the major premises of 
his discourse, but do not altogether agree with some 
of the statements he has made. 


Forget Hand-Me-Down Traditions 


In the modern concept of the opening and picker 
room, we must look for a realistic use of the best 
equipment available today. We must forget all the 
hand-me-down traditions and rule-of-thumb prac- 
tices of the early days when the margin between 
cotton and cloth was so well spread that the economy 
and efficiency of the mill were more or less secondary 
matters. 

Today, things are different, as many mills which 
have been caught with old ideas and out of date 
equipment have found out to their embarrassment. 
Mr. Sanderson talks about such equipment as ex- 
haust openers and bale breakers, two specific types 
of machinery which are not on the current list of any 
machinery builder, except, perhaps, the out-of-date 
and behind-the-times ones on the. Continent. 


Verticals Fed from Feed Table 


Mr. Sanderson states the vertical should never be 
fed from a feed table, whereas over 90 per cent of the 
mills operating in this country today, as well as the 
modern mills in South America, all feed their ver- 
ticals directly from the feed table. This list of mills 
includes those mills which, from a_ technological 
standpoint, need not make excuses to anyone. 

With the modern blending feeder, operated as it 
should be, the production is moderate, the doffer and 
comber rolls set close, and the stock delivered under 
these conditions is in a very fine state of subdivision, 
so that as the cotton falls on the conveyor of the 
feed table, it is more like a fleece than lumps of cot- 
ton. Since no more than four, or at the very most 
five, feeders should be set before a feed table, one 


can see that the amount of stock fed to the vertical 


can never exceed 600 to 700 pounds per hour. 

Since this stock has been so thoroughly opened, 
it will react almost immediately to the air current 
within the vertical and skip through in a lively man- 
ner. As these light, finely subdivided flakes hit the 
bars, the centrifugal force will carry the heavier im- 
purities and some of the shorter, wasty matter 
through the bars. There will be no drag, no slug- 
gish movement, to curl or strip the cotton. 


Says Gyrator is “Cotton Stringer” 


Mr. Sanderson speaks of using Spira-Whirl clean- 
ers, Gyrators and Centrif-Air machines. Every one 
of these machines is a source of rough and harsh 
treatment. The Centrif-Air is no more than a sort of 
modification of the old horizontal cleaners, discarded 
over 20 years ago. 

The relatively small number of Gyrators in use 
is a good indication as to what the industry as a 
whole thinks of this type of cotton stringer. 

Mr. Sanderson makes no mention whatever of the 
use of air as a cleaning agent and of the very effective 
modern methods of completing the opening and clean- 
ing which has been started in the vertical. | 

We would suggest that in principle, Mr. Sander- 
son is entirely correct, as far as the vertical is con- 
cerned; but he has missed the latest developments in 
the art of preparing cotton for the card room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650 


The foregoing comment by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650 
had the earmarks of one that would draw some lively 
comment. In order to present both sides of the ques- 
tion to the readers in one issue, and so the train of 
thought would not be lost, his letter was passed 
along to Allan R. Sanderson prior to publication. 

The reply as given by Mr. Sanderson follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The letter from your CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650 com- 
menting on the article by Allan R. Sanderson in the 
March issue of COTTON is quite interesting, but it 
seems that this contributor is a little off the beam 
with his statistics. For example, while bale breakers 
are not now being offered for sale by American man- 
ufacturers, there are probably at least a thousand or 
more of these now used in American mills, and since 
the bale breaker is nothing but a heavy duty hopper 
feeder, it can be used in many instances with excel- 
lent results, and mills having these machines fre- 
quently, and quite justifiably, object to junking them 
for replacement with something else. 


A very common and extremely appropriate use. 


for the bale breaker is as a mixing feeder following 
blending feeders. You have had several letters from 
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contributors describing arrangements of this sort, and 
in my travels around amongst the mills I have seen 
a great many layouts like this, where the blending 
feeders discharge into the bale breaker and this bale 
breaker mixes the stock and tears it up finer before 
feeding it to whatever comes next in the line. 


Promoting the Crighton 


While the exhaust opener has never been manu- 
factured in the United States, it is a very highly re- 
garded machine in many mills which are doing an 
excellent job of cleaning cotton. For a great many 
years after the Crighton opener was introduced, it 
was not manufactured in the United States. Thou- 
sands of these machines were employed all over the 
world, and a number of them were in this country, 
where mills were equipped with English machinery. 
The Crighton opener never achieved any popularity 
in the United States, however, until American ma- 
chinery manufacturers began manufacturing and 
vigorously promoting it. Because there was a real 
need at the time for cleaning and opening machin- 
ery, and because the Crighton opener sold readily, 
some of our American manufacturers went to the 
absurd extreme of installing as many as three of 
these Crighton openers consecutively, and that per- 
haps had a good deal to do with giving the Crighton 
its bad name for curling and roping cotton. 


Proving the Point 


In stating that over 90 per cent of the mills op- 
erating in this country today feed their verticals di- 
rectly from the feed table, your CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
7650 is very definitely in error, and by an extremely 
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Vertical opener 


wide margin. In 1943, CoTTon published the results 
of a survey of opening room practices in 55 mills, 
with 3,426,454 spindles, or approximately 15 per cent 
of the spindlage of the United States. 

A check of these reports shows that out of the 
55 mills there were 49 using vertical openers, and 
only 24 had them as the first opening machine in the 
line. Twenty-five out of the 49 fed the cotton to 
some other type of opener before delivering it to the 
vertical. These figures are probably approximately 
correct for the whole United States, and the prob- 
ability is that the trend is constantly away from 
using the vertical opener as the first opening ma- 
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I happen to be personally acquainted with 
several mills which have both arrangements, and 
almost without exception these people feel that the 
vertical should be used as a secondary opener and 
cleaner and not as the first machine in the line. 


chine. 


Production Figures 


Your CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650 states that, “Since no 
more than four, or at the very most five, feeders 
should be set before a feed table, one can see that the 
amount of stock fed to the vertical can never exceed 
600 to 700 pounds per hour.” Out of the 55 mills 
covered by COTTON’S survey previously referred to, 
only 51 gave their production per opening line, and 
the average production per line of these 51 mills was 
1050 pounds per hour, and this average included 
several small units with a very low production be- 
cause that was all the cotton the plant ran. The 
average therefore for normal mills would probably 
have been well above 1050 pounds per hour. 

It would appear from your contributor’s state- 
ment about the ratio of blending feeders to produc- 
tion that he is considering a blending feeder produc- 
tion of 150 pounds per hour as normal. There may 
be a few mills operating blending feeders on this 
basis, but the 55-mill survey referred to would in- 
dicate that there must be very few. The blending 
feeders now on the market in the United States can 
all readily deliver 250 pounds of cotton an hour 
at a modest speed. When the stripping roll in a 
blending feeder is set as closely as possible to the pins 
in the lifting apron, there is little difference in the 
quality of the opening at a production of 150 pounds 
an hour or 300 pounds an hour, and the output would 
be determined almost entirely by the apron speed. 
A mill which only needed 600 to 700 pounds an hour 
might easily install four or five blending feeders, 
merely to insure a thorough blend from 30 or more 
bales of cotton, but if this mill needed 1200 pounds 
an hour, five blending feeders would supply this 
amount of cotton with ease and without changing 
the settings which would be used to deliver half as 
much cotton. The feeders would merely be operated 
at a higher speed. 

Your contributor speaks of the Spira-Whirl clean- 
ers, Gyrators and Centrif-Air Machines as being 
sources of rough and harsh treatment. Yet, the 
Spira-Whirl Cleaner and the Centrif-Air Machine 
are very similar in principle, which is practically the 
same as that of the Crighton opener, except that in 
the Crighton opener the cotton moves upward along 
the axis of the beater and in the other machines it 
moves horizontally along the axis of the beater. All 
three of these openers consist of beaters whirling 
in an open chamber, and I have never been able to 
see that there was a great deal of difference between 
the results obtained from any of them. This is how- 
ever purely a matter of opinion. 


Defends the Gyrator 


Your CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650 also says, “The rel- 
atively small number of Gyrators in use is a good 
indication as to what the industry as a whole thinks 
of this type of cotton stringer.’”’ Here, again, I must 
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The new Reiner combination knitting and 
weaving loom is unexcelled in range of per- 
formance, speed, quality of production and 
workmanship. 


The machine is unique in that it empioys a 
warp and filling as in weaving, but instead 
of inter-lacing, it ties a knot around their 
intersection, using a knitting stitch. 





The fabrics can be made to resemble woven 
goods closely and also knitted fabrics. In 
such fabrics stretch can be limited to that 
existing in the yarn only. if desired. Ex- 
tremely porous fabrics can be made which 
do not exhibit the looseness and slippage 
usually present in similar knitted or woven 
cloths. 


Pattern control permits wide variations in 
design, stripes (warpwise or fillingwise), 
plaids, checks on the square or diagonal, 
which adds much to the variety of styles 
that can be produced. 





The following isa partial list of products that can be made on this 
new Reiner combination knitting and weaving loom: 


@® ELASTIC CORSET FABRICS (one or two-way ® DRESS FABRICS (cotton, rayon, wool, worsted. 


stretch, full width section or ribbon) linen, etc.) 
@® SUSPENDERS @ CURTAINS 
@ HOSE WELT TOP © VEILINGS 
d ® BRUSHED FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
or ee ee @® GLASS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
@ UPHOLSTERY FABRICS (elastic) ® ASBESTOS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
@® SWIM SUITS (elastic) @ All fabrics can be made with or without filling. 


= Ask for Details or a Demonstration at our showrooms in Weehawken. 3 





10 MINUTES FROM TIMES 
Maibiaal ik SQUARE. Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 
167 from the Times Square Public 
Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken, 
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question the statistical accuracy of your contributor. 
The manufacturers of the Gyrator claim that about 
half of all the cotton processed in the United States 
is passed through their machines, and this could hard- 
ly be done with a relatively small number of Gy- 
rators. Furthermore some of the best tire cord, duck, 
thread yarn and other mills on extremely high grade 
work use the Gyrator, and seem to think that it is a 
good machine. It is unlikely that manufacturers 
who must exact the last ounce of breaking strength 
from cotton would use a machine which strung or 
injured the stock, and if about half of the mills in 
the United States use Gyrators, “the industry as a 
whole” must not have as poor an opinion of the ma- 
chine as does CONTRIBUTOR No. 7650. 

It would be interesting if your contributor could 
give us some specific information about the practical 
use of air as a cleaning agent, other than in the con- 
ventional arrangements already familiar to the trade. 
The Department of Agriculture has made some rather 
interesting experiments with air cleaners, but unfor- 
tunately the cotton is generally so stringy after be- 
ing cleaned in this manner that it is practically im- 
possible to process it. So far, I have not heard of 
any promising success with the type of air cleaning 
used in these experiments, and if any progress of 
this sort has been made it would be interesting to 
have some information about it. 


Dust Trunks and Condensers 


The dust trunk is, of course, an old and thorough- 
ly familiar part of opening room equipment. Forty 
or 50 years ago nearly every mill had a dust trunk; 
whereas, now it is doubtful if one mill in 20 uses 
the dust trunk. The Shirley cage, which is a kind 
of dusting condenser, has been widely used in Eng- 
land, and an American manufacturer is now making 
a condenser which operates on substantially the same 





principle. These machines take out a great deal of 
dust and a certain amount of speck and other small 
light trash, but they do not seem to offer any promise 
of supplanting the other openers and cleaners now 
in use, but are rather looked upon as supplementary 
cleaning processes. 

This question of cleaning cotton by air with ab- 
solutely no injury to the fiber has fascinated a num- 
ber of very capable cotton mill men and some ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Some years ago a modifica- 
tion of the dust trunk, which was known as the 
Cc. O. B. machine, was put on the market, but one 
hardly ever sees these now in visiting the mills. They 
seem to have gone almost completely out of use. 

The developments of the past 10 years seem to 
indicate that the trend is moving toward the feed 
roll type of cylinder opener. A great many of the 
most modern installations contain no Crighton open- 
ers whatever. While no statistics are available to me, 
it is my impression that practically no Crighton open- 
ers have been built for 10 or 15 years. So many of 
them were put in service between 1920 and 1930 that 
it is quite likely that now a good many more people 
are taking them out than are buying them. How- 
ever, an overwhelming majority of mills do use them, 
just as many of these mills use bale breakers and 
other useful equipment. 

Since the Crighton opener will last indefinitely 
with a little attention, it is probable that a lot of 
them will still be in use when the grandchildren of 
the present generation of mill men have taken over. 
There are thousands of them still in existence, and 
as your CONTRIBUTOR No. -7650 has pointed out, they 
are good machines where properly used, and they 
must be doing fairly good work even where im- 
properly used, since about half the mills seem to use 
them one way and the other half in a different way. 

ALLAN R. SANDERSON 

















Yarn Dyeing 
(Continued from page 88) 


son some shades are more often 
produced by other means; e.g., de- 
veloped blacks are replaced by 
sulphur blacks, which are easier 
to apply and have even better 
wash fastness. | 

Before leaving the direct cotton 
colors, it must be mentioned that 
they are used in dyeing other 
fibers. This will be taken up in 
its proper place. As a class they 
are extremely useful and versa- 
tile. Where cheapness is the prime 
consideration, they often fill the 
bill. Where light fastness is re- 
quired, such as for Venetian 
blinds, curtain materials, auto or 
household upholstery, selected 
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direct colors are now available 
which show little shade change 
after exposure to the Fadeometer 
for 100 hours. 

Some will stand steaming under 
such conditions as vulcanization of 
rubber goods or during damp iron- 
ing. Others are selected to show 
minimum change in shade or 
bleeding during a _ perspiration 
test. Many will tolerate acid cross 
dyeing (as do most D&D colors), 
while others show little change in 
crease-proofing and other modern 
finishing processes. Though other 
dyes surpass direct colors in one 
or all of these respects, they are 
often much harder to apply, or 
the dyeing costs a great deal more; 
direct dyes are an important class 
and are here to stay on many jobs. 


Tufted Men Meet 
on Lookout Mountain 


The Tufted Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association held its first na- 
tional convention at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., the week-end of May 
31-June 1, with approximately 350 
members and guests attending. 

R. Carter Pittman of Sparks 
Pittman Company, Dalton, Ga., 
was re-elected head of the asso- 
ciation. Vice-presidents elected are 
Jack Strain, Redwin & Strain, Dal- 
ton; Thomas J. Brown, Georgia 
Textile, Calhoun, Ga.; Leon Brock, 
Skyline Manufacturing Co., Boaz, 
Ala.; and James Marcus, Aldon 
Rug Mills, Philadelphia. J. T. 
Bates, J. T. Bates Candlewicks, 
Dalton, was elected treasurer. 
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4 48-Hour Day would come in handy 


We’re willing to work forty-eight hours a day to meet the unprece- 
dented demands for S&W knitting machines. But since that is im- 
possible, we are greatly expanding our facilities and personnel. 

You can be sure that everything possible is being done to increase 
production. Meanwhile, we are grateful for the continued cooperation 
and understanding on the part of many of our customers whose 


immediate requirements cannot be met promptly. 


Sueert @ WHttlLiags, «86. 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina + Reading, Pennsylvania + Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Sewing Machine Maintenance 


By Arthur Miller 


Sales Engineering Department 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


THIS article sets forth some of the questions pertaining to sew- 
ing machine maintenance, and offers types of records that 


may be kept. 


It emphasizes the necessity for accurate record 


keeping, and the use of such records once they are kept. Many 
of the factors discussed were incorporated in this article after 
the author had received the opinions of several operating men. 


THE VALUE of a well planned 
sewing machine maintenance 
program is well known, and this 
point need net be stressed here, 
but the greater utilization of ma- 
chine capacity and new ideas in 
sewing room layout emphasizes 
and brings the problem into clear- 
er focus. It therefore seems in or- 
der to review the aspects of the 
maintenance work to be done. 

Individual plants will have prob- 
lems peculiar to each, and though 
the programs set up for them may 
differ in detail, there will undoubt- 
edly be many common points. 
Therefore, instead of describing 
any particular program, it seems 
advisable first to define what we 
want to do, and then to make a 
check list of questions to highlight 
the elements of the maintenance 
problem. 

Simply stated, the objective of a 
sewing machine maintenance de- 
partment is to install and to keep 
the sewing machines in condition 
for efficient operation of the sew- 
ing room. 


Maintenance Questions 
to Be Decided 


This may seem over simplified, 
but perhaps the meaning of the 
phrase “for efficient operation” can 
be interpreted for individual plant 
needs by asking ourselves some 
questions. The following are sug- 
gested: 


1. Should sewing machine ope- 
rators be permitted or expected to 
make any machine adjustments? 

2. Should the sewing machine 
operator oil her own machine? 

3. What cleaning shall be done; 
who shall do it? 

4. Should there be a time limit 
for making repairs at the operator 
work stations? If so, how long? 

5. How many spare machines 
shall we have for replacement? 

6. Shall machines be overhauled 


at any regular intervals even if 
serious breakdowns have not oc- 
curred? 

7. To whom shall the machinist 
report? 

8. Shall the sewing machine 


fixers maintain any other equip- 
ment? 

9. What facilities should we have 
and where should they be located? 


10. What records should be 
kept? 
In preparing this article, the 


writer had the opportunity of talk- 
ing to and corresponding with a 
number of plant operating men in 
order to get their views on this 
subject of sewing machine main- 
tenance. In fairness, however, it 
must be added that these gentle- 


wi 
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Courtesy Union Special teabine Co. 
Class 41300 hosiery seamers in operation at Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., makers of men’s and women’s hosiery. 
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Courtesy Willcor ¢ Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
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Superlock and Lockstitch machines in use at Fairy Silk Mills, Shil- 
lington, Pa., manufacturers of women’s knit underwear. 


men do not necessarily agree with 
all of the discussion which follows. 


Operators Make Few Adjustments 


It is well established that the op- 
erators should not make any ad- 
justments on their machines ex- 
cept to change needles and per- 
haps to adjust the differential feed 
on certain types of machines. 

Opinion is not so well divided 
though on the oiling of machines. 
Though many of the new models 
have automatic lubrication, there 
is still a considerable amount of 
hand oiling to be done on other 
models. 


Lubrication System 


Unfortunately, some of the oil 
holes are less easy to get at than 
others. One who does not under- 
stand the need for proper lubrica- 
tion may thus neglect to oil the 
machine completely. With this in 
mind, the responsibility for oiling 
the machine has, in a number of 
plants, been assigned to the sewing 
machine maintenance department. 

The usual procedure is to plan a 
scheduled route for the oiler so 
that each machine will be properly 
oiled twice a day. This idea can be 
more easily sold to the machinists 
when they are shown that their 
job will be eased due to fewer 
breakdowns. If words won’t prove 
it, a trial period will. 
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Cleaning Sewing Machines 


Another point of preventive 
maintenance that should be con- 
sidered is the proper cleaning of 
the machines. Some of this work 
can be done by the operators, but 
some should properly be done by 
the maintenance department. One 
guide that has been used divides 
the cleaning responsibility on the 
basis of what tools have to be em- 
ployed and whether any machine 
parts have to be removed. 

For instance, we might say that 
any cleaning that can be done on 
the machine head by using a 
wiping cloth, a small brush, and a 
pair of tweezers should be per- 
formed by the operator. In this 
connection, operators should be 
cautioned against the use of scis- 
sors and screw drivers for clean- 
ing. If they can’t do their cleaning 
with the brush and tweezers, they 
had better let a machinist do it. 

In addition to the daily cleaning 
done by the operators, it is well 
to have the maintenance depart- 
ment “blow out” the machines and 
motor drives at least once a week. 


Time Limit for Repairs 


The question of a time. limit for 
breakdown repairs poses “@n “im- 
portant one of policy. While many 
delays may be remedied by small 
adjustments that take but a few 


minutes, there are times that pro- 





duction on a given machine might 
be held up for several hours be- 
cause of a severe breakdown. In a 
line production unit, the effect of 
such a breakdown is very quickly 
evident, but it must be remem- 
bered that production would be 
lost in any other type of layout as 
well, even though the loss is not 
as easily recognizable. 

Partial solution to this problem 
has been provided for in some 
maintenance programs by allowing 
a maximum time for repairs at a 
work station. This is considered 
when the necessary repair time is 
longer than the allowed time the 
machine is taken out and replaced 
by another one that is ready to do 
the job. This allowed time varies 
in different plants, but it is usually 
15-30 minutes. 


Spare Machines 


The number of spare machines 
that are needed will depend on the 
kinds of operations performed and 
the number of machines. used. 
There should, of course, be at least 
one of each type machine in re- 
serve, and in actual practice there 
are usually 10-15 per cent of the 
total machines available for re- 
placement. (I can almost hear you 
say, ‘““‘When can we get them!’’) 


Periodic Overhauling 


The question of overhauling ma- 
chines at regular intervals is quite 
controversial. Frankly, the writer 
does not know of many plants that 
overhaul sewing machines before 
breakdowns occur. Most machin- 
ists say, “the d--- thing’s working, 
leave it alone!’’ Nevertheless, it 
seems proper to bring the subject 
up. 

During the war, especially, peri- 
odic check-ups of various kinds of 
machines helped to find trouble 
spots before they caused serious 
breakdowns. To find out how often 
a particular type of machine 
should be overhauled, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to collect cer- 
tain machine repair data. Record 
keeping of this type will be dis- 
cussed a little later on. 

Whether the machinists report 
to a sewing department foreman or 
to a head machinist will depend to 
a great extent on the size of the 
plant. Where there are more than 
two mechanics, the trend seems to 
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Background of vel | ~dvessed, America 


Background and backbone of America’s fashion industry is the sturdy cotton fibre... 
most utilitarian and versatile of yarns. War-time tests and developments have augmented 
the uses of cotton . . . strengthened it, added to its long-wearing, adaptable qualities. 
Aberfoyle, following its policy of “Daing it the better way”, has taken advantage of these 
improvements . . . brings you Aberfoyle yarns that are even finer than before. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


oo | nin 


—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Caroling 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 


CO Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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_ Figure A—Parts Inventory Record (left) and Figure B—Repair Record (right), two types of 4 x 6-in. card records. 


be to have the machinists report 
to a head mechanic. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
some argument in favor of having 
even the man of a one man depart- 
ment on the same organization 
level—and thus report to the same 
supervisor—as the sewing depart- 
ment foreman. 

The machinist is an important 
part of the organization, and he 
should be so treated. Furthermore, 
his immediate problems are differ- 
ent from those of the sewing de- 
partment foreman and may call 
for decisions that the sewing de- 
partment foreman would not be 
interested in. It should be noted, 
though, that maintenance work is 
a staff function, and thus the sew- 
ing room foreman should have the 
authority and responsibility to de- 
cide in what order repair work in 
his department is to be done. 

In some plants the men who 
maintain the sewing machines also 
maintain other equipment, but it 
is more usual to assign them to 
only sewing equipment, even if 
they are capable of repairing other 
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mill machinery. This is so not only 
because the work is specialized, 
but also because they must be near 
at hand and ready quickly to take 
care of the small repairs as well 
as the large ones. 


Facilities for Machine Maintenance 


Facilities for the sewing ma- 
chine maintenance department will 
vary with size. However, certain 
minimum requirements can _ be 
stated. The space itself should be 
enclosed, but it is not necessary 
that the walls be of solid construc- 
tion all the way to the ceiling. 

For instance, from counter 
height up, at least one wall can be 
of heavy wire mesh. There should 
be room for hand tools, work 
bench, and bench power tools. Gas, 
air, and electric outlets should be 
provided. Storage space for reserve 
machines, parts, needles, and rec- 
ords should be available. At least 
one individual table and motor 
drive should be provided. 

The shop should be centrally 
located so that service is available 
in minimum time. 


Records for Maintenance 


There are probably more people 
who dislike keeping records than 
there are those who do. It is 
especially true that a great many 
people who are mechanically in- 
clined think that record keeping 
is a lot of nonsense. Nevertheless, 
time dims our memories and it is 
helpful to be able to look up in- 
formation that we didn’t think we 
would forget, but did. Of course, 
sometimes we over systematize, 
and it is then we hear mutterings 
about “red tape.”’ 

Four forms are suggested here. 
They are shown in Figures A, B, C, 
and D. All four may not be needed 
in all plants, but A and B or C 
seem to us to be necessary. 

The forms shown here are for 
4x6-inch cards, printed on both 
sides. With little modification they 
could be printed on 6x8-inch 
sheets. The forms are designed for 
stand up card files, but could be 
utilized in visible index files by 
rearrangement of the data so that 
the filing name or number would 
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Maximum production —with minimum maintenance and power 
costs—is a goal that Standard Oil Lubricants can help you attain. 
They are doing it today in scores of textile mills throughout 
the South, and have been doing it for sixty years . . . Safe, effec- 
tive lubrication for all types of mill equipment is assured by 
Standard Oil Textile Lubricants because they were specially 
developed through long 
research, practical serv- 
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ation of the textile in- 
dustry ... Remember—the combined facilities for research behind 
Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. Many mills have found 
it worth their while to talk to a Standard Oil Lubrication engi- 
neer about their lubrication problems. Why don’t you? 
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Figure C—Maintenance Record (left) and Figure D—-Machine Organization Record, two valuable card forms. 


appear at the bottom of the card. 
Parts Inventory Record 


The Parts Inventory Record 
(Figure A) provides a convenient 
way to record use activity of parts 
and needles and thus to determine 
order points so that parts and 
needles will be on hand when 
needed. This can be determined by 
comparing quantities used with 
lapse of time between the order 
and received dates. 

As the time differential (deliv- 
ery time) between these dates 
change, it is necessary to change 
the order points and perhaps the 
maximum and minimum quanti- 
ties. For filing it is recommended 
that the cards be placed in nu- 
merical sequence according to part 
numbers, with groups separated 
alphabetically according to the 
supplier’s name. 


Repair Record 


The Repair Record (Figure B) 
provides a record of individual re- 
pair jobs. Though it can be printed 
on cards, it seems preferably to 
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have them prepared in small paper 
pads, which can be carried easily. 
By having the Repair Record as 
well as the Maintenance Record 
(Figure C), we have better data 
for analyzing a machine’s perform- 
ance, and we also have less likeli- 
hood of losing Maintenance Record 
card because then they would sel- 
dom be moved from the file. 


Maintenance Record File 


The Maintenance Record file 
provides for the consolidation of 
the totals from the Repair Record. 
It then becomes a barometer of 
machine performance. This ba- 
ometer can indicate not only the 
cost of maintenance of the ma- 
chine, but the trend of cost and 
downtime. 

Thus, if the frequency of repairs 
increases, it may be an indication 
that the machine should be re- 
placed with a spare and given a 
thorough overhauling. If this pro- 
cedure does not overcome the dif- 
ficulty, the purchase of a new ma- 
chine may be indicated. 

It is suggested that each machine 


be given a company identity num- 
ber and the Maintenance Records 
be filed numerically according to 
that identity number. 


Machine Organization Card 


The Machine Organization Card 
(Figure D) can be _ valuable, 
especially to those firms that make 
a practice of converting basic me- 
chines for operations other than 
that for which the machine was 
originally ordered. Here we not 
only must protect ourselves from 
memory difficulties, but also from 
the lack of knowledge of how the 
mechanic who “used to be here” 
solved the problem. 

One more comment about rec- 
ords. Cards and forms don’t by 
themselves do anything except 
hang around in a good looking file 
cabinet. If we just go through the 
motions of making the recordings, 
we have wasted time, effort, and 
money. On the other hand, forms 
can provide valuable information 
and can signal danger points if we 
take the time to analyze them. It 
always pays to study them. 
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Here’s a Machine 
that makes it 
EASY for YOUR 
plant to meet the 
extraordinary 


STOCKING 
DEMAND 


of today! 
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How many pairs can you make? 


This appears to be the leading 






question in the hosiery industry at 
the present time. It’s YOUR job to 
get greater production, and get it 






















fast. To this end, you should learn all about this famous 
WILDMAN air, rui-sasiuonco HOSIERY MACHINE 


Knits the Complete Stocking in One Continuous Operation 





This ingenious machine saves all the time wasted in the change-over from leg- 
gers to footers, and eliminates the bad matching and “seconds” which are the 
invariable product of such old-fashioned methods. The Wildman takes all types 
of yarns, synthetics, nylons and combinations in the finest gauges— producing 
a uniformly beautiful stocking, perfect from top to toe, in ONE operation. No 
stopping, no slowing down for plaiting or narrowing—it’s the “go-ahead” 


signal for bigger, better, faster production. 


@ WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Reodorants and Deodorants 


Used in Textiles 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago an 

article on the use of odors in 
textile fabrics no doubt would 
have impressed the average reader 
as amusing, perhaps even make 
him snicker, or to those of short 
and vitriolic temper, to curse the 
idea as effeminate and surely a 
sign of the decadence of the world. 
Yet over the last fifteen years 
this idea has been used by the 
textile industry. 

Many of the finishers themselves 
may be unaware of the extent that 
odors are used, because often the 
finishing preparation they pur- 
chase has been reodorized by its 
manufacturer. 


Use of Terms 


The terms “reodorants’” and 
“deodorants” are frequently used 
synonymously. Actually, neither 





By R. EK. Horsey 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


' New York. N. Y. 


word is used in an exact sense, as 
“deodorant” may be defined as a 
substance that deprives of odor, 
while “reodorant” is something 
that gives an odor again, but not 
necessarily a pleasant one. “To 
make fragrant” would probably 
be the most accurate term, but as 
most individuals associate fra- 
grance with perfume, rather than 
with pleasant-scented objects, it 
also fails to convey the proper im- 
pression. Although we use these 
terms interchangeably, the reader 
should keep in mind that in every 
case a “pleasant effect” is the 
ultimate aim we are describing. 

Originally, reodorants were 
offered to the textile industry pri- 
marily to mask the odor so char- 
acteristic of starch sizing—the so- 
called dry goods smell. Later, 
through the researches of Dr. 
Donald A. Laird of 
Colgate University, it 
was found that pleas- 
ant-scented fabrics 
were subconsciously 
an important factor 
in consumer selection 
and acceptance. 





The perfumer at his 
job of testing odors. 
He uses a blotter: 
in testing the odors ... 
he uses first one 
nostril and then the 


other. 





One of Dr. Laird’s experiments 
consisted in having college stu- 
dents canvas house to house with 
hosiery. Two samples would be 
shown to the consumer. They were 
identical in all respects, except 
that one was unscented, the other 
scented with a mild but pleasant 
odor. The majority of the persons 
selected the scented pair and 
when asked why, they would give 
such reasons as “more sheer” or 
“better texture,” but in no cases 
attributed their selection to the 
odor. Here was salesmanship all 
the more effective because it was 
so subtle. 

Still another development which 
has evolved during the past ten 
years is the use of a distinct per- 
fume odor as an identification or 
trade mark for a line of fabrics 
or for a particular manufacturer’s 
products. 


Odors and Morale 


During the war, when employee 
relations were delicate and often 
the employees were overtired from 
rigorous schedules, many employ- 
ers received complaints from the 
workers that the odor from wash- 
ing, finishing or similar operations 
was making them ill, producing 
nausea, headaches or other dis- 
comforts. To overcome those com- 
plaints, odors were recommended 
which were fresh, clean and stim- 
ulating, and which would volatil- 
ize easily during the operation. 
This application was very success- 
ful, and it is.indicative of the im- 
portance of pleasant odors in one’s 
environment at work. 

Finally, there has been an inter- 
esting development in the use of 
specific odors for the fabric or 
garment, such as a tweed cloth. 
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Sheer Pleasure... Ina flawlessly fashioned stocking fabric there’s 


sheer pleasure for the woman who wears it, for the mill that makes 
itt TMW Needles are Fixture Drawn,* an exclusive TMW pat- 
: ented process which holds the needles straight and true. Assure greater 
mre profits through higher quality production of full-fashioned stockings. 
_sronuet And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THEATILE  MACHANE WORAS READING, PA. 
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is but a complex tool. And he that invents a machine aug- =A 
ments the power of a man and the well-being of mankind.”’ anit = 


Modern machines have made Americans the world’s most efficient workers, 

and with every increase in efficiency, the worker has increased his share“ 

of the good things of life and the time in which to enjoy them. In Full- 6 = 
Fashioned Knitting, the READING Machine is the machine that insures the = 
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high standard of living of the thousands of skilled workers in the industry. 
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There have been many variations 
of the garden bouquet for flower- 
patterned fabrics, an easy method 
of adding extra sales appeal. 


Applied in Finishing 


Reodorants are best applied 
during the finishing operations, 
and in most cases they can be 
added to other finishing materials, 
thereby eliminating the necessity 
of another operation. If emulsify- 
ing agents are present in such 


baths, the small quantity or re- 
odorant oil required will usually 
be miscible. However, if no 
emulsifiers are present, reodorants 
can be supplied in a water-soluble 
form. 

Because of the volatility of re- 
odorants, some of the aromatic 
material is lost during the drying 
operations. To compensate for this, 
the ingredients used are selected 
for their permanency. 

A natural question at this point 





An Eye on the 


A new hosiery mill at Douglasville, 
Ga., is being planned by W. D. Loyd, 
president of the Commercial Bank 
there. Mr. Loyd will be president 
and treasurer of the new corporation. 
Among other associates is T. W. 
Payne, also of Douglasville. 


Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn., hon- 
ored its long-time employees recently 
and presented gift awards to those 
who have been with them from five 
to 30 years. Carl S. Kincaid, presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, heads the 
mill. 


Roanoke Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va., 
is building additions at at estimated 
cost of $150,000. When completed, the 
new two-story structure will add 56,- 
530 square feet to their present build- 
ing. A third floor is being built upon 
their old building also. 


With an authorized maximum cap- 
ital of $500,000, Carpenter Hosierv 
Mills, Wytheville, Va., has been char- 
tered. Albert B. Carpenter has been 
named president and treasurer. 


Marshall Field & Co., has been 
authorized by CPA to erect a $147,000 
addition to their hosiery mill at 
Fieldale, Va. 


Academy Sportswear Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has plans for a new two- 
story plant. Cost of building and ma- 
chinery is estimated at $100,000. 


Plans for a new one-story mill, to 
cost $70,000, have been made by 
Old Colony Knitting Mills, Inc., New- 
ton, Mass. Construction is expected to 
begin immediately. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has arranged for the construc- 
tion of a new knitting mill at Macon, 
Miss. The building is to be municipal- 
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Knitting Mills 


ly owned, but leased to the company. 
The building will have a floor space 
of 35,000 square feet, and will cost 
over $300,000. 


Including equipment, Irving Hos- 
iery Mills, Long Island City, N. Y.. 


a — a. — . — 





is: “How about cost?” This is 
difficult to answer without know- 
ing the specific problem. In those 
cases where it is desired only to 
mask the odor of a starch or 
similar type finish, it is almost 
infinitesimal, a concentration of 
0.1 to 0.2 per cent to a finishing 
bath usually being = sufficient. 
Naturally, where a _ pronounced 
perfume odor is required, higher 
concentrations are necessary and 
usually a quality odor is desired. 


will construct a one-story knitting 
mill at a cost of $40,000. The new mill 
will be located on 23rd Street near 
37th Avenue. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. 
C., are spending $400,000 on their 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram. The added facilities will pro- 
vide for new production of nylon 








Illustrated above is the new stop motion described in the June 

issue. Developed by Crawford Mfg. Co., Inc., New Brunswick, N. 

J., it is shown here being used on Supreme M. J. type knitting 

machine. It is being used on machines of H. Brinton Co., Scott & 

Williams, Inc., Leighton Machine Co., Stafford & Holt, Inc., Sup- 

reme Knitting Machines Co., Tompkin Brothers Co., Wildman 
Mfg. Co., and Crane Mfg. Co. 
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seamless hosiery. Complete air-condi- 
tioning of the plant is contemplated. 


Van Raalte Co. Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., will erect a new nylon 
hosiery mill at Franklin, N. C. Floor 
space of the one-story plant is est.- 
mated at 20,000 square feet. 


New knitting machines and aux- 
iliary equipment costing $250,000 will 
be installed in a new two-story addi- 
tion by A. J. Cline & Son at Hilde- 
bran, N. C. 


Ruth Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C., 
will operate in the future under the 
name of University Hosiery Mills. 
The mill is owned by Sarah Hosiery 
Mills, Mt. Airy, N. C. 


A new full-fashioned hosiery mill 
is said to be planned at Denver, Pa.. 


by Karl and Erich Hemmerich, two 
World War II veterans. Karl was 
formerly employed by the hos‘ery 
division of Burlington Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Both men are sons of 
Hugo Hemmerich of Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills. 


Nolde & Horst Co., McMinnville, 
Tenn., has been purchased by J. H. 
Vogt, Reading, Pa., former president 
of the company. Present operations 
will be continued by the new owner. 


Joseph DeMarco has received per- 
mission to construct a $75,000 mill for 
the manufacture of women’s hosiery 
at Shelton, Conn. 


Wrenn Hosiery Company has add- 
ed a one-story dyeing room to their 
plant at Thomasville, N. C. 


a Sc ; 


The Reiner Combination 
Weaving and Knitting Loom 


The new Reiner combination knit- 
ting and weaving loom has range of 
performance, speed, and workman- 
ship. The machine is unique in that 
it employs a warp and filling as in 
weaving, but instead of interlacing, it 
ties a knot around their intersection, 
using a knitting stitch. The fabrics 
can be made to closely resemble 
woven goods and also knitted fabrics. 

In such fabrics, stretch can be lim- 
ited to that existing in the yarn only, 
if desired. Extremely porous fabrics 
can be made which do not exhibit the 
looseness and slippage usually pres- 
ent in similar knitted or woven cloths, 
it is claimed. Pattern control permits 
wide variations in design, stripes 
(warpwise or fillingwise), plaids, 


’ 





checks on the square or diagonal, 
which adds much to the variety of 
styles that can be produced, the man- 
ufacturer states. The machine was de- 
signed by Mr. Fritz Lambach, general 
manager of Robert Reiner, Incorpor- 
ated, Weehawken, N. J. 

The speed of the machine varies 
with the type of fabric desired. It 
has a working width of 90 inches, one 
needle bar, five guide bars, and five 
beams which can be loaded with 
either 13-3/4-inch spools or 21-inch 
spools. The weight of the machine is 
approximately 6000 pounds. 


a, see 
Lawson Continuous 
Rubber Thread Tester 


Lawson Products, Inc., 486 Paw- 
tucket Ave., Pawtucket, R. I., knit- 
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Combination. weaving and knitting loom 
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ters of elastic fabrics, have develop- 
ed machinery for the handling of rub- 
ber thread. The manufacturers state 
that their continuous rubber thread 
tester has saved them in manufac- 
turing costs, and has improved the 
quality of their own products. They 
are now ready to put these testers on 
the market. 

According to the manufacturer, 
this tester is not intended to replace 
present methods of making static 
tests, but to prove, in advance, wheth- 


er a rubber thread will run through 


a knitting or braiding machine at a 
desired stretch without breaking. 
Static tests test only a sample and do 
not show the capacity of the whole 
thread, they stated. It has been prov- 








Continuous rubber thread tester. 


en that rubber thread that stood a 
950% stretch on a static test, may not 
be safely run through a machine at 
450% stretch, they continue. 

The operation is very simple, say 
the manufacturers. The two revolving. 
multiple spindles shown on the front 
revolve at a given ratio of speed to 
give the desired stretch. By changing 
the lower gear in the back, any re- 
quired stretch from 0 to 950% may 
be obtained. The rubber thread is 
wound several times around the left- 
hand spindle and then around the 
right-hand spindle, and the machine 
set in motion. The tension and uni- 
formity of the thread is read from the 
scale. In the event of a break the 
tester stops instantly. If a satisfac- 
tory test has been obtained the rub- 
ber may still be used in fabrication, 
or, if not satisfactory for the requir- 
ed stretch, used in manufacture 
where less stretch is required. 

The Lawson tester can be provided 
with a recording device, providing a 
permanent record of a test. 
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Not all women can be 
“pretty as a picture” 

—yet every woman 

strives to create the illusion 
of beauty. And, of course, 
the world of fashion 

is her source of inspiration 
—fine fabrics her 


greatest ally! 


That explains why so many of 





America’s leading mills, 
converters, finishers and 
dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and 


dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap or 
synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every , 
processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet representative for 
detailed information on the 
full line of C.P.P. processing 
agents made for the textile 
industry. Or, write 

to Industrial Department, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


BADGER FLAKES 





ARCTIC SYNTEX “A” AND “'T”’ 


retty as a picture... 


























COLGATE FORMULA 10 


Colgate -Palmol ive -Ret Co. JERSEY CITY 2, N. J, 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Meation 
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KANSAS CITY 3, KANS. 
BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 
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Knitwear Rules 
Liberalized 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Production 
Administration during the last 30 
days have released numerous 
amendments and amplifications of 
long-standing regulations, which 
are intended to aid the knitwear 
manufacturers by offsetting their 
increased costs for materials and 
labor, thereby restoring a profit 


margin which, the agencies hope, 
will facilitate a freer flow of fin- 
ished merchandise into the con- 
sumer markets. 

These changes have been too 
numerous for listing here, but 
some examples are as follow: 

CPA recently “froze” the pro- 
duction of all spindles turning out 
merino yarns (part: cotton, part 
wool) to the extent that under 
M-317-C, as amended, 75 per cent 
for merino yarn output must be 





Knitter Hints 





(No. 14) 


Pulled Threads 


This picture tells its own story— 
It CAN be avoided with a little care 
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“Cotton” staff photo 








set aside for knitted items, such as 
underwear, hosiery, outerwear, 
etc. The remaining 25 per cent re- 
mains available for disposal in the 
open markets. 

Previously, CPA restricted only 
the cotton yarn spindles for essen- 
tial consumer goods. But during 
the war, the purchasing officers of 
the armed forces specified merino 
yarns for underwear and other 
items. And as the original output 
of such yarns had to be augmented, 
a good many cotton yarn mills 
were encouraged to go into the 
spinning of blended yarns, so as 
to assist the war effort. 

When the armed forces termina- 
ted their contracts, the spinners 
found it desirable to stay on in the 
blended yarn business. Because 
this way they received premium 
prices under the OPA regulations. 
Manufacturers in other lines than 
knitwear acquired the habit of 
using so-called merino yarns, 
though frequently they contained 
only a “trace’”’ of fibers (wool or 
rayon) other than cotton. 

In the yarn markets it is figured 
that about four times as many 
spinners now are producing merino 
yarns than in prewar times. The 
attempt of CPA to recapture this 
yarn production for use of the 
knitters, therefore, is more impor- 
tant than rt would seem at first 
glance. 

CPA also has recently pointed 
out to the knitters that under the 
operations of M-317-C they are not 
bound to produce only those gar- 
ments that are mentioned in M- 
328-B, but whatever yarn they get 
can be employed by them for the 
manufacture of all types of knit- 
ted wear. The agency made this an- 
nouncement because it found that 
some manufacturers of knitted out- 
erwear were uncertain as to the 
types of garments they could make, 
and were using M-328-B provis- 
ions as a guide. 

At this writing, MAP remains in 
full force and effect, but OPA has 
seen fit recently to inform knit- 
wear manufacturers that, when 
they have received SO-149 and SO- 
154 price increases, they need not 
take these increases into account 
when figuring their maximum 
average prices under MAP. 

Since the knitters who got 
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Dry Transfers 
Prestomark Labels 
Embossed Seals 
Transfer lrons 
Stamping Inks 
Lithography for 
Box Wraps, Labels, 


Displays, Booklets, 
and Folders 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Mark the difference with distinctive Kaumagraph Identification 
and you'll measure the difference in increased customer preference 
at point of sale. For marking on any textile, leather, rubber or 
synthetic material . . . for crests, symbols and lettering on blankets 
and linens . . . for essential identification on the back or selvage 
of piece goods, make your mark from mill to merchant with 
KDTs*. Easily applied by the automatic or manual touch of a 
hot iron or by utilizing the heat incidental to some of your process- 
ing operations. KDTs are available in any color for temporary, 
semi-permanent or permanent identification. 

For marking that singles out buyers for your products, for litho- 
graph packing and displays which spur the buying impulse, send 


for a Kaumagraph Identification man today. 








*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. ““Kaumagraphs” are made only by Kaumagraph Company. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Golentificalion Readguartero atvece /90O2 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY « WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. « REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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these price increases are unable to 
restore their 1943 production pat- 
terns without exceeding their MAP 
allowances, they are permitted to 
deduct the increases in figuring 
their weighted overage prices. 

In addition, OPA has set up a 
special mechanism to allow man- 
ufacturers, who have net sur- 
charges to reduce the surcharges 
if they had already delivered the 
items at the adjusted prices be- 
tween April 1, 1946, and the date 
of issuance of this order, June 3. 


Inflationary Tug-of-War 


Expanding production and dis- 
tribution in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, which area 
is most important in the knitwear 
industry, has been made the sub- 
ject of a study by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, which 
finds, in part, that the task of furn- 
ishing an acceptable supply for 
civilian consumers has encounter- 
ed entirely different obstacles than 
were thought of during the months 
immediately after V-J Day. 

It is noted that the majority of 
manufacturing establishments in 
this field, in this area, got through 
their technical reconversion rather 
easily, but one industry after 
another apparently bogged down in 
labor-management troubles. In this 
respect the bank’s analysts say: 

“Workers want higher prices to 
bridge the gap between reduced 
take-home pay and the rising cost 
of living. Managements are reluc- 
tant to incur higher wage costs in 
the face of continued price ceil- 
ings. Regardless of the merits i, 
these disputes, prolonged strikes 
only delay and complicate the 
processes of readjustment. Pro- 
duction is held up while labor and 
management stop to bargain, and 
the solution usually is only a com- 
promise, winding up with higher 
wages. Higher wages spell higher 
costs, which means higher prices. 
The effects of this are transmitted 
to other industries and to the ulti- 
mate consumers.” 

At this stage of reconversion, ac- 
cording to the bank’s commenta- 
tors, the inflationary tug-of-war 
between slowly expanding pro- 
duction and our vast spending 
power is the central problem. It is 
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a heritage of the war, which has 
upset former relationships between 
production and consumption, be- 
tween saving and spending, and 
between costs and prices, the 
bank’s summary states. 





A good many in the knitwear 
markets, including both whole- 
salers and retailers, show resent- 
ment toward their accustomed 
sources, largely because the pro- 
duction gains registered in the in- 
dustry have yet to be matched by 
a correspondingly freer flow of 
merchandise into the markets. This 
often is brought to the attention 
of the independent wholesalers 
and numerous small retailers by 
reason of the increasing retail pro- 
motions in New York and else- 
where of knitwear items which, in 
general, remain relatively scarce. 
As these promotions have been 
backed up by liberal advertising, 
it is assumed they represent im- 
pressive inventories of new mer- 
chandise in possession of the large 
stores in principal cities. 

In appraising the revent and 
present practices of a number of 
knitwear manufacturers, some 
wholesale houses, whose distribu- 
tion of such merchandise normally 
reaches a considerable scale, ser- 
iously question the wisdom of pro- 
ducers deliberately cutting them- 
selves off from these outlets. Those 
who have voiced this criticism in- 
clude a number of the larger oper- 
ators in outstanding centers in the 
East, together with numerous 
smaller firms that ordinarily spec- 
ialize, more or less, in knitwear. 

In the markets it is explained 
that in part, the background of this 
unrest is the fact that the trend has 
been against middlemen in nearly 
all lines during the last 10 years. 
It is alleged that wholesalers have 
had to combat as best they 
could a distinct bias among Wash- 
ington authorities during the per- 
iod when the New Deal flourished 
and it was seen fit to discriminate 
against intermediate forms cf mer- 
chandising. 

Following this came the war, and 
it is claimed that some of the pol- 
icies of the War Production Board 


Time for “Fenee Mending” 


The result is a crucial situation 
for everybody, it is claimed, in- 
cluding labor, management, the 
banks, the government and the 
public calling for restraint and 
cooperation on the part of all. 





militated against the wholesalers, 
as did the preference shown by 
purchasing officers of the armed 
forces for dealing directly with the 
manufacturers. 

Over the last several months, 
however, spokesmen for the mid- 
dlemen and the small retailers 
have once more asserted their pos- 
ition as a vital and permanent ele- 
ment in the scheme of merchandise 
distribution. Even while lacking 
merchandise, they have gone ahead 
with their plans to improve their 
services and these plans have been 
backed up with money and plen- 
ty of hard thinking, it is contend- 
ed. Their program has been ap- 
proved by some of the leading 
economists, and by members of 
Congress and Government offi- 
cials. 

Observers in the knitwear mar- 
kets appear to agree that all who 
subscribe to the role of private 
initiative in this country must, 
necessarily, favor a restoration of 
prosperity for the long-establish- 
ed wholesale distributor and the 
small retailer, Because, sooner or 
later, they at least will help to 
split the risk and the losses when 
our inflated economy goes over 
the top and becomes a process of 
liquidation. 

Often since the first of this year, 
the textile-garment industry has 
been the victim of unfortunate 
notoriety. If only in a joking way, 
in the newspaper cartoons and 
news items, on the stage, in the 
movies and on the radio, they have 
been kidded for presumably with- 
holding merchandise, and permit- 
ting the storekeepers and consum- 
ers to hold the bag. 

In addition, such government 
ageneles as CPA and OPA have 
been constantly unbraided by 
spokesmen for the textile-garment 
field, and in self-defense the agen- 
cies occasionally have publicized 
damaging accusations against the 
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manufacturers, implying outright 
profiteering, or an urge to share in 
the extra-legal profits harvested 
by others. 

Market interests also point out 
that many small knitwear manu- 
facturers, themselves, appear to be 
victims of a scramble for the high 
dollar among yarn spinners and 


suppliers of other items that the 
knitters must buy. This gives the 
impression that all along the line, 
it is time for producers to do some 
fence mending, of which not the 
least important would consist of a 
truthful report of their production 
and an explanation of their future 
selling policies. 


New Tolerances for Hosiery 


New tolerances and exemption 
points for about forty types of cot- 
ton, woolen, and rayon hosiery 
(chiefly men’s and boys’ socks) and 
nine categories of women’s and 
children’s outerwear’ (including 
girls’ and children’s’ garments) 
have been released by Office of 
Price Administration and are now 
in effect. On the hosiery items the 
percentage tolerances and exemp- 
tion levels are up about five per 
cent to take up the increases grant- 
ed last month to the yarn produc- 
ers. This same procedure also ap- 
plies to the outerwear items. No 
change is made in the ceiling price 
of any individual item, but the 
average price of all items will be 
higher. 

Hosiery manufacturers for a long 
time were handicapped by impos- 
sibility of obtaining cotton yarn at 


prices that would allow them a suf- 
ficient margin on low-cost items. 
Accordingly, many have had to 
shift to manufacturing higher- 
priced items. Early in May, CPA 
and OPA took joint action to stim- 
ulate production of all the carded 
and combed hosiery yarns, partly 
by giving the cotton yarn spinners 
a five per cent incentive, which, in 
turn, raised the hosiery manufac- 
turers’ yarn costs. 

To make the MAP requirements 
conform to actual conditions of 
production, OPA is allowing a five 
per cent tolerance for MAP hosiery 
items and exemption levels have 
been moved up also five per cent, 
or ten cents, whichever is the high- 
er. The higher MAP’s resulting 
from the new exemption levels and 
tolerances can only be used to cal- 
culate surcharges and credits com- 
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piled after the date of issuance of 
the present measure (May 31, 
1946). 

In reducing net surcharges, a 
manufacturer, on makeup, may 
apply credits resulting from the 
new MAP levels only to surcharges 
still to be made up as of the above 
date, OPA spokesmen explained. 
Sellers on normal operations may 
use the new MAPS from May 31 
onward, but in no case may a man- 
ufacturer recalculate his MAP re- 
troactively, or use it to excuse any 
past violation that may have oc- 
curred. In view of the general as- 
sumption in the knitwear lines that 
MAP probably would cease to exist 
from July 1 onward, this liberaliz- 
ing action of OPA is regarded as 
having come too late to be of much 
use to those concerns that have 
been making low-cost merchandise. 


Underwear, Hosiery 
Delayed, Few Allot 
Under RSO-154 


Actual allotments of underwear 
under the operation of the revised 
pricing order (RSO-154) started 
slowly and in a most scattered 
manner, buyers report, adding that 
they are getting a few allottments 
of hosiery under the same order. 
The hosiery allottments, so far, 
have consisted chiefly of men’s: 
numbers, half-hose, anklets, slacks. 
etc. The hosiery mills appear gen- 
erally to have filed their applica- 
tions earlier than the underwear 
manufacturers. From the new quo- 
tations reported by hosiery buyers. 
on the men’s numbers under RSO- 
154, the trade assumes that the new 
order is working out better in this 
branch of knitwear than among the 
underwear producers. 

Some of the earlier underwear 
applications under RSO-154 have 
expired as to the 20-day limit and 
others will reach the expiration 
time later on. A number of under- 
wear applications are said to have 
been filed rather late, even by 
some of the larger mills. Some of 
the latter, who were trying to find 
a basis for relief in the new order. 
particularly as to heavyweight con- 
structions, delayed their applica- 
tions for various reasons. At this 
writing some mills had not filed. 

OPA is understood to have re- 
quested more information on some 
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A Torrington Needle 
Bearing, at the point 
of “maximum load” 
under the tape pull 

of the Saco-Lowell 
Needle Bearing Spin- 
dle, cuts operating 
costs, through re- 
duced friction 
at this bear- 


ing point. 


Spinning with 
Needle Bearing Spindles 


Spindles turning on Torrington Needle Bearings require less 
maintenance attention for tape replacement and lubricant renewal. 
These facts have been demonstrated over a period of years in closely 
observed test installations of Saco-Lowell Needle Bearing Spindles. 
They operate with lessened tape wear...doing a more efficient 
job...more economically. 


The full complement of small diameter rollers in Torrington 
Needle Bearings enables them to handle heavy loads safely. They 
will take high speeds, assure long service life...all with a minimum 
of attention. 

There are undoubtedly ways in which Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings can help cut costs and secure more efficient operation of your 
textile machines. For further information about the advantages of 
these modern anti-friction bearings and engineering data covering 
a variety of applications to textile and other types of machinery, 
send for a copy of our Catalog 32, or write us outlining any specific 
application requirement. 
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of the applicants. In a number of 
cases, such requests were simply 
technical, such as asking the appli- 
cants for the exact order numbers 
or paragraphs under which the ap- 
plications were filed. In other cases 
OPA has sought a more complete 
breakdown of cost figures. The 
agency gave assurance that where 
only a few items were in question, 
the balance of the application 
would not be held up by another 
20-day waiting period. 

As underwear continues scarce, 
relatively, though in better supply 
than earlier in the year, some in 
the industry point out that it would 
seem reasonable for OPA to waive 
some of the technicalities and rul- 
ings, so as to encourage the manu- 
facturers to get into operation un- 
der RSO-154 and deliver the fin- 
ished merchandise as promptly as 


possible. Where underwear buyers 
have been given new quotations, to 
become effective as soon as RSO- 
154 applications are approved, 
there still is no idea of the probabie 
quantities which the mills may be 
able to allot, for deliveries over 
the next few months. 
Manufacturers of lightweight 
underwear appear better satisfied 
with RSO-154 than the producers 
of heavyweight garments, it is 
stated. It is thought the latter may 
move for another OPA revision 
making some changes that will 
help the heavyweight situation. 
Shortages of various kinds still 
confront many of the underwear 
and other knitting mills. One re- 
cently stressed is the situation in 
boxes where strawboard and ail 
materials are reported scarce and 
high priced. This means further 


cost increases in manufacturing, if 
the mills can even get the boxes. 
Also the trimming shortage is con- 
stantly stressed by large and small 
mills. Another shortage is now re- 
ported in hangers, where the 
woven hangar makers are report- 
ed unable to get enough rayon 
yarn, 

An occasional complaint of in- 
ability to get enough cotton yarn 
is heard again from parts of the in- 
dustry, though not as generally as 
was the case a few weeks ago. 
Some of the knitters feel that the 
spinners may be holding off again 
in their shipments, in the hope that 
price controls may be lifted, or 
changed so sharply after June as 
to promise better yarn prices aiter 
that time. But this view is not tak- 
en generally in the knitting indus- 


try. 








FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1946 

IN THE TEXTILE-apparel indus- 
try, and especially in the 
knitwear lines, there never was 
greater need than now for serious 
individual study of the various 
markets. During the current quar- 
ter, government control agencies 
have gone to considerable lengths 
toward liberal pricing and distri- 
bution regulations. In great indus- 
tries such as fuel and transporta- 
tion, wages have been raised very 
substantially, and the costs thus 
incurred in these industries will be 
reflected throughout the economy. 


These developments carry for- 
ward the trend toward inflation 
that was touched off late in 1945, 
when congress abated the more 
onerous provisions of the corpor- 
ation excess profits tax. All that 
has followed, of a cost-and-price 
inflationary character, was to be 
expected; but the end of this cycle 
is not yet in sight. 


Price advances, meanwhile, have 
been speeded by the systematic 
weakening of price controls. The 
production of merchandise has 
gained, in spite of strikes, but the 
temptation to hold goods back for 
higher prices also has gained. As 
matters stand at this writing, in 
spite of continued shortages of 
some items, retailers’ inventories 
appear to have kept abreast of 


sales. In addition, retailers’ com- 
mitments for the future are now 
at peak levels. 

In such cases, the part that will 
be played eventually by the pub- 
lic ought not to be overlooked. If 
the average consumer had allowed 
the growing supply of merchan- 
dise to be distributed evenly, all 
would still be well; but those of 


the public who temporarily have - 


the most money to spend and the 
most time for shopping have “hog- 
ged”’ the available supply. 

It is to be assumed that exper- 
ienced business men realize this 
situation cannot last indefinitely. 
Manufacturers of knitwear, for 
example, must be aware how great 
a volume of goods can be turned 
out during the next six to nine 
months. Strikes may momentarily 
interrupt this trend, but consum- 
er supply in the end will be larger. 
What is not known right now is 
when, and in what manner, the 
presently rising spiral of demand 
and prices will come to an end. 

As to this, it recently has become 
somewhat clearer that the present 
inflationary cycle will terminate 
like the last one did. That is, one 
day the supply of merchandise at 
a given range of prices will not 
seem sufficient for the demand. A 
few days later, sellers will not be 
able to dispose of all they own, at 
what they have come to regard as 


“full” prices. 

One of the controlling influences 
that can never be eliminated by 
temporizing politicians or specula- 
tive business interests, it is point- 
ed out, is our old friend “mass 
psychology.” Today there are real 
scarcities in some knitwear items. 
Buyers know this, and it makes 
them doubly anxious to purchase. 
Sellers also know it, and natural- 
ly they press their temporary ad- 
vantage to the utmost. 

This goes on until one day some 
buyer, who happens to be more 
far-sighted than most, decides it is 
time for him to be more careful. 
He stops buying. Perhaps he can- 
cels some of his orders just to see 
what may happen. Word of this 
gets around. Others follow suit. 


Or, perhaps, at the consumer 
level, a spontaneous “buyers’ 
strike” will commence, as it did 
after World War I. Or, perhaps 
far-sighted sellers may touch off 
the decline in prices by offering 
concessions, of which, also, word 
will quickly get around. 


Wherefore, in one way or anoth- 
er, almost overnight, word can be- 
come current widely that the 
scarcities that seemed so real can 
now be regarded as fictitious. 
Which, in effect will mean that 
the “boom” has ended and the 
“bust” has commenced. 
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1946 May See Hesiery 
Glut, Leader Asserts 


Trade estimates of the rate at 
which hosiery is being made vary 
considerably and an analysis offer- 
ed by George D. McKinney, head 
of the Independent Hesiery Man- 
ufacturers Association, indicates 
that before this year ends the 
United States may have a combin- 
ed output of full-fashioned and 
seamless stockings approximating 
60 million dozen pairs. It is figured 
there are about 54 million females 
in this country 14 years of age and 
older, and that a considerable part 
of the estimated 27 million dozen 
pairs of anklets will be purchased 
by those above the age of 14 years. 
Mr. McKinney has summarized his 
stocking production for 1946 as 
follows: 

Full-fashioned, 28 million dozen 
pairs of nylons; 14 million dozen 
pairs of rayons; 4 million dozen 
pairs of silk and other types; and 
an additional 4 million dozen pairs 


that will be made but not reported 


for various reasons. Seamless, all 


types, 10 million dozen pairs. 

The claim is advanced that while 
production of women’s hosiery 
equals consumption, excessive de- 
mand continues because of, disloca- 
tions in the distribution. This is 
blamed on OPA’s pricing policies 
as related to hosiery. Mr. McKinney 
contends that what should be of 
deep concern to the industry is the 
“artificial” nature of the demand. 
It is cited that, even without con- 
sidering the longer wearing qual- 
ities of nylons, as compared with 
rayon, silk and other types of 
stockings, a study of the produc- 
tion figures will show the danger 
of eventual over-supply. 

This authority points out that in 
1939 more than 60 million dozen 
pairs of stockings were made, of 
which 43,800,000 dozen pairs were 
full-fashioned and 16,200,000 dozen 
pairs were seamless. The assertion 
is made that actual output of full- 
fashioned hosiery this year may 
reach 50 million dozen pairs and 
production of anklets for misses 
has jumped from 17 million dozen 
pairs in 1939 to an expected 27 
million dozen pairs in 1946. 


Trend To Unionizing Salesmen 


The National Federation of Sales 
Executives recently received a re- 
port from its committee on em- 
ployment standards to the effect 
that “the trend toward unionizing 
salesmen will accelerate unless 
sales management fights an ag- 
gressive battle against unfair and 
unwise practices of employment”. 
Sales managers, it was _ stated, 
favor the bonus plan as being fair- 
est to the salesmen. 

Of the sales executives queried 
by the committee, 28 per cent ad- 
mitted they are not satisfied with 
present methods of compensating 
their salesmen, but 'a greater per- 
centage said they are planning im- 
provements in payment practices. 
The right to change their sales- 
men’s compensation rules is assum- 
ed by 53 per cent of the managers, 
but it was disclosed that at least 
20 per cent do not consult the 
salesmen before making such 
changes. Seventeen per cent set a 
maximum on their earnings or 
their traveling, but nearly one-half 
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of these managers fail to disclose 
this to salesmen when hiring them. 

Twelve per cent make a practice 
of adjusting (cutting) the territor- 
ies and telling the salesmen about 
it afterwards, while 88 per cent 
say they first consult the roadmen 
concerned. Six per cent of the man- 
agers admitted that “house” (no- 
commission) accounts are not al- 
ways set up in advance and clear- 
ly understood by the salesmen, but 
72 per cent claimed their salesmen 
are allowed a voice in setting up 
selling policies, 

It was revealed by the survey 
that only 35 per cent of the sales 
managers employ writtten con- 
tracts setting forth in detail the 
conditions of employment for their 
salesmen and only about one-half 
of these contracts are lived-up-to 
in a strict sense. According to the 
survey, one of the most frequent 
complaints of salesmen is the 
paper work required of them, 
while others complain of unfair 
competition, inadequate compen- 





sation (figured on an annual basis) 
and pricing methods that custom- 
ers do not readily understand. 

About two- thirds of the selling 
executives claimed accurate 
knowledge of the sales potentiality 
in each of their territories, but the 
majority admitted they often pen- 
alize a good salesmen by giving 
him a poor territory, while a poor 
salesman just as often gets a break 
by getting into a good-paying ter- 
ritory. 

As regards the fact that sales- 
men’s unions have entered the tex- 
tile-garment and other related 
fields, the report makes some com- 
ments which, in part, are as fol- 
lows: | 

“Some of us hold strong person- 
al feelings that the still-growing in- 
fluence of labor unions may ulti- 
mately strengthen our democracy 
and help more of our people to 
shoulder the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. Nevertheless, we believe 
that a prime qualification for a 
real salesman is to be a spokesman 
for management, When a salesman 
becomes unionized he cannot avoid 
developing divided loyalities and 
becoming subject to dual controls. 

“While the impact of a large- 
scale development of this sort is 
difficult to prophesy, it is entirely 
conceivable that eventually it 
could undermine our present con- 
cept of applying the incentive sys- 
tem to selling.” 


— S 





Teehnical Pregram 
Fer Electrenies Meeting 


Plans are now nearing comple- 
tion for the Second National 
Electronics Conference, to be held 
October 3, 4 and 5 at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel in Chicago. Dr. E. 
U. Condon, director, National Bur- 
eau of Standards, Washington, D. 
C., will be the keynote speaker for 
the conference. 

Plan Fifty Papers 

The technical program will com- 
prise papers on communications, 
radar, television, industrial elec- 
tronics, instrumentation and theo- 
retical research. There will be ap- 
proximately 50 papers presented. 
Emphasis will be placed on the 
frontier type of paper, represent- 
ing the latest in scientific and en- 
gineering developments. 
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A ER E is a real step forward in 


» REDRAWING 


NOW YOU CAN CHANGE RATE OF PRO- 
DUCTION ...IN A MATTER OF SECONDS 
»»»- FROM 150 TO 350 YARDS PER MINUTE 


We are talking about the latest Atwood Redraw, the 
Model 200, with the variable-speed main drive, for 
redrawing from cakes, cones, tubes, pirns, bobbins, 





or skeins. 

With this drive, change gears are a thing of the past. 
“ Simply by turning this small handwheel the right yarn 
Z speed—anything between 150 and 350 yards a minute— 





can be obtained in a few seconds. 


Furthermore, you don’t have to take time out for fre- 
quent and bothersome calculations. This quick reading, 
yarn-speed-per-minute chart is mounted on the machine 
_  mear the variable-speed main drive. Everything you need 
to know about production is automatically figured out 
for you as you adjust the speed. Mistakes that are almost 





2 impossible to avoid when making rapid on-the-spot 
- computations are eliminated completely. 

This is only one example of the design advances con- 
stantly being incorporated in Atwood machines. Write 
for full details of the Atwood Model 200 Redraw, and 
Atwood Ring Twisters and Up-Twisters. Let us show 





you what’s new in yarn machinery. AD~$ 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 15, 1946 


KNITTING YARNS of all kinds have 

been in moderately greater sup- 
ply during the last four to six weeks. 
The enlarged supply has not been 
enough. The demand includes every 
knitter’s actual needs, plus his inven- 
tory and speculative wants. The sup- 
ply consists of the real thing, namely: 
Yarn, of good enough quality to be 
woven or knitted, priced according 
to OPA ideas of what is sufficient to 
keep the spinners at work, and dis- 
tributed in large part according to 
directions issued by CPA. 

Demand has increased further dur- 
ing the last 30 days, but suppliers’ 
ability to accommodate the demand 
still has to be limited to what the 
spindles will turn out during a given 
period. Despite this limitation, fewer 
complaints are now heard as to yarn 
scarcity: This seems to show that (a) 
spinners generally have been more 
successful than expected in building 
up their manpower, improving their 
quality, and getting back to prewar 
types of distribution; and (b) it may 
show that customers in many cases 
over-estimated their inventory and 
speculative needs as regards certain 
kinds and counts of yarn. 

The government control agencies, 
OPA and CPA, have aided yarn sup- 
ply in various ways, and at the same 
time have given some assistance to 
manufacturers using the yarn. The 
general yarn situation appears now 
to be in much better shape than at 
the beginning of 1946. As compared 
with a year ago, a very substantial 
aggregate of all kinds of yarn has 
been “recaptured” as a result of end- 
ing of the war. 

It remains that diversion of some 
kinds of sale yarn into disposal by 
and for integrated set-ups has tem- 
porarily caused anxiety to a good 
many small-consumers in the knit- 
wear field. It now appears that en- 
largement of the over-all output of 
sale yarn has begun to make it less 
attractive for large integrated users 
to acquire additional spindle capacity. 


Cetton Yarn 


Cotton yarn ‘supply for the knit- 
ting trades undoubtedly has increas- 
ed notably, despite the fact that the 


armed forces still require a total of 
textile-garment supplies that is in ex- 
cess of what they called for in prewar 
years: During the first 1946 quarter, 
as compared with the final 1945, 
carded knitting yarn production in- 
creased abou 14 per cent and combed 
knitting yarn output about 20 per 
cent: This compares with an over-all 
sale yarn production gain of around 
8.8 per cent from the last 1945 to the 
first 1946 quarters. 

This simply represents the furthet 
progress made by sale yarn mills to- 
ward getting back again to their pre- 
war pattern of production and distri- 
bution. The war effort placed em- 
phasis on weaving yarn of kinds and 
counts most suited to producing 
heavier fabrics than are generally 
preferred for peacetime use. Thus far 
this year, sale yarn sources are grad- 
ually getting back to commercial pre- 
ferences. It is a matter of official re- 
cord that during the first 1946 quar- 
ter they made notable progress in this 
direction. 

Even so, they could not help falling 
behind the immediate and prospect- 
ive demand for carded and combed 
cotton knitting yarn, for which every 
branch of the knitwear industry has 
been constantly clamoring, because 
they knew they could sell quickly and 
profitably all the merchandise they 
could manufacture. 

Early in May, the government 
agencies stepped into the picture with 
joint CPA-OPA measures (1) to 
stimulate yarn production and (2) 
channel the sale yarn output into the 
most essential end-uses. Thus far, 


when combined with the natural rise 


in over-all yarn production, these 
agency measures appear to have been 
moderately successful. The knitters 
are getting more yarn. Also, they are 
now able to pass along to their cus- 
tomers the higher cost of the yarn, 
plus other increased expenses. 

It remains, however, that while the 
spinners are better off and the knit- 
ters are at least getting some more 
yarn, the transactions still continue 
largely to be held to short terms. That 
is, in June the knitters in many cases 
would like to assure themselves as to 
their future yarn supply and costs 
through the summer and well into 
next fall: This is not possible, ex- 
cepting for some knitwear manufac- 
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turers who have very close financial 
or other connections with their spin- 
ners: In general, the sale cotton yarn 
mills will book orders ahead for 30 
to 60-day deliveries only. 

The chances, at this writing, seem 
more or less remote for yarn spin- 
ners and distributors to become will- 
ing to book orders six months in ad- 
vance of deliveries, or even for short- 
er periods. Obviously, from the aver- 
age spinner’s standpoint, the future 
is confused. It is not now a question 
of only getting a manufacturing in- 
come, but of getting the greatest in- 
come possible during the remaining 
period when yarn can readily be dis- 
posed of. 

As matters now stand, spinners see 
ahead a possible opportunity of get- 
ting higher prices after June 30. It 
can readily be conceded that all costs 
are rising, and therefore prices must 
rise accordingly; and the spinners 
naturally wish to take advantage of 
this trend, along with other suppliers, 
including those who sell the spinners 
their fuel, packaging materials, raw 
cotton, etc. Therefore, new business is 
being booked only for short terms, 
and the average knitter’s desire to 
place business normally ahead with 
the yarn suppliers cannot presently 
be satisfied. 

As to when the knitwear lines will 
actually get back to normal as con- 
cerns yarn supplies, recent indica- 
tions are that this rests very consid- 
erably on the extent of further in- 
crease of spinners over-all yarn pro- 
duction, about which there have 
lately been some semi-official predic- 
tions that are deemed by spinners’ 
spokesmen as grossly exaggerated. 

Knitting yarn supply has progress- 
ed favorably, spinners’ agents claim, 
but no new production records are 
likely to be set up in the near future. 
Under M-317-C, knitters will get their 
full allotments, of course, according 
to this view, but additional yarn will 
be governed by the trend of knitting 
yarn spindle output in future months. 


Rayon Yarn 


While some in the knitwear indus- 
try continue, at this writing, to urge 
special allocation of rayon yarn for 
their uses, the yarn producers seem 
to feel assured they soon will be able 
to meet actual requirements, though 
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You Can Speed Up Production 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


Lighting that’s just a shade too dark or too glaring is hard to spot at a 
glance. But... 

Borderline Vision in many a plant means little, individual production 
slowdowns. Little slowdowns because a careful worker has to look twice 
to do the job right — because a careless worker may look once and do it 
wrong. Little slowdowns that add up to an expensive lag in your production. 

That’s why better, faster work is almost automatic when you put in 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting. For 64 years Wheeler has specialized in light 
engineering. Wheeler units are designed to control light — to get maximum 
illumination from standard lamps. Their high reflection factor puts light 
to work where it belongs: on the job. And their rugged, porcelain enamel- 
coated construction means longer service and easier maintenance. 

That’s why it will profit you to write today for catalogs giving full details 
on the complete line of Wheeler Fluorescent and Incandescent Reflectors. 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representa- 


tives in New York and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 





4 SKILLED LIGHTING 
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All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
160-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs. 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly built. 
75 to 1500 


watts. 
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MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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not undertaking just yet to assure 
delivery of all the rayon yarn that 
is being sought by knitters for (a) 
inventory, and (b) for speculative 
purposes. As far as hosiery manufac- 
turers are concerned, those located 
in Philadelphia and Reading, Pa., now 
are reported as feeling they are able 
to operate as near capacity as their 
manpower and equipment will per- 
mit. 

The foregoing implies, it is said, 
that leading producers of rayon yarn 
were willing, for the sake, partly, of 
the knitters, to delay the changeovers 
they had planned for 1946 in the 
character of a considerable part of 
their operations. The production ac- 
quired from new rayon yarn installa- 
tions, it is expected, later on will aid 
in filling the over-all requirements of 
the knitters. 

Manufacturers of stockings, who 
prefer nylon yarn but for the pres- 
ent are unable to get enough of it to 
sustain full operations, later will cer- 
tainly come into possession of larger 
deliveries of nylon, which will ac- 
cordingly diminish their interest in 
rayon yarn. While hosiery manufac- 
turers’ spokesmen and those of the 
labor union have continued to de- 


mand special government action to 
favor them, in the markets it appears 
to many that the rayon yarn produc- 
ers and CPA have, after all, made 
practical decisions for the best inter- 
ests of themselves and the knitters. 

Again alluding to stockings, later 
this year the arrival of silk is expect- 
ed to lift some of the burden from 
nylon and rayon yarns. Raw silk, for 
example, over the next several 
months, is expected to sell at least 
one-third lower. Our government still 
controls silk disposal, but it report- 
ed to favor future establishment of 
prices through the working out of 
supply and demand, rather than by 
artificial calculations. 


Worsted Yarn 


With numerous knitwear manufac- 
turers still in position to consume 
considerably more worsted yarn than 
they can obtain, the spinners report 
they are themselves being hampered 
because of short supplies of wool tops 
from the combing plants. Worsted 
yarn spinners also report they have 
had to use more of the domestic sorts 
of wool for certain wanted types of 
yarn, because the available supplies 
of foreign wools, which the yarn mills 
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ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 
Be First with the Latest?! 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT R. BREEN 
80 Eect Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
‘Tels—Herrisen 7146 





CRAWFORD 


ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!"’ SAY MANUFACTURERS 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Inc. 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 


1. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 

Designed and 


Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE 
611 Drexel Bide  Philedelphie Peanc 
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seem to prefer for various reasons, 
are temporarily limited. There is a 
price differential which favors the 
yarn mills that can obtain foreign 
wools. 

New business accepted by the top- 
makers recently has been very light, 
according to market information. The 
majority of the combers, however, are 
reported as being well sold ahead into 
the next quarter. This is said to be 
in contrast with cotton spinners, who 
seem very reluctant to contract ahead 
for more than thirty days at a time. 

As far as manpower and rehabili- 
tation of equipment are concerned, 
the worsted yarn spinners are credit- 
ed with having done all they could to 
enlarge their production, but they are 
now approaching the period of mid- 
year vacations and plant adjustments, 
which inevitably will have an affect 
on the out-turn of yarn for knitters 
and weavers. 


D> 


Personals 
(Continued from page 144) 


Cor. Rosert T. STEVENS, chairman 
of the board of J. P. Stevens and Co., 
Inc., was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal last month. The cita- 
tion read, in part: “ . . through the 
practical application of his thorough 
knowledge of the textile industry and 
his sound business judgment, he guid- 
ed his associates in the procurement 
division of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and aided other War Depart- 
ment agencies .. .” Col. Stevens was 
on active duty from January 1942 
until August 1945. 


A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, former 
general manager of Inman Mills, In- 
man Mills, S. C., and Riverside Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., has bought and is oper- 
ating a foundry at Camden, S. C. 


Morton Coie, time study engineer 
formerly with Continental Mills, 
Lewiston, Me., is now with Amos- 
keag-Lawrence Mills, Manchester, N. 
H. 


Obituaries 


RupoLtpepH Louis SuuL, 64, manager 
of the nickel sales department of the 
International Nickel Company at 
New York, and an outstanding per- 
sonality in the nickel industry and 
one of its pioneers, died suddenly in 
June. 


NicHoLas B. BRowne, salesman of 
the Boston branch of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation of New York, 
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made of.” 


Women dream of clothes. lingerie ... and hose... that ” 
will be excitingly lovely, with the indefinable air of 
beauty. Yet their practical souls demand that this loveli- 
ness be no passing thing. DuraBeau finishes, tailored to fit 
the fabric, fill both these desires. For DuraBeau adds 
new beauty ... making even the finest fabrics “like 
And this beauty lasts 
longer, since DuraBeau imparts a “film of protection.” 


stuff that dreams are made of.” 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soap, 


wernt tt 


REG, U. S. A. AND CANADA 


Softeners, Oils, Finishes @¢ Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 


ene, 









ILLUMINATED x MAGNIFIER 


FOR TEXTILE INSPECTION 
and COUNTING 





**Flash-O-Lens’’ is an instrument of a 

thousand uses. Supplied with special 

counting plate $1! extra. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Send your order to . 


$9.35 


E. W. an ee eae COMPANY, ~~ 4, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


e 
| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—cenditien 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for ever 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-runzing yarns and clearer stiteh. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied ever roller tsough or cone 


winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 
ting yarns to help you meet i send for a trial order ef 


specifications, 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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N. Y., died suddenly at his home, 32 
Slocum Road, Cambridge, Mass., in 
May. 


Harry M. SpPecut, 66, former pres- 
ident of Glenside Woolen Mills, Skan- 
eateles, N. Y., died suddenly in June 
while seated in his car in front of his 
home. In 1917, he organized the mills. 


FRANK R. Fritz, cotton buyer and 
assistant treasurer of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H., 
died in June. Mr. Fritz had been as- 
sociated with the company nearly 59 
years. He had served on various com- 
mittees, among them the rules com- 
mittee of the national Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers when the New 
England arbitration policy was being 
formulated. 


Dr. HOWARD W. STARKWEATHER, 55, 
chemical research engineer with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., died un- 
expectedly in his home at Westover 
Hills, Del., in May. Dr. Starkweather 
had been, since 1943, head of the di- 
vision of polymerization and fine 
chemicals at the Jackson laboratory, 
Chambers Works, Deepwater, N. J. 


JOSEPH A. KURSHAN, president of 
Bradford Textile Corp., died in May 


at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., fol- 
lowing an operation. — 


JAMES G. BLAUVELT, 74, former 
president of the Hohokus Bleachery, 
Hohokus, N. J., died in May. He 
headed the Hohokus bleachery from 
1909 to 1939. 


Rosert H. Gross, 64, representa- 
tive of textile firms in St. Louis, Mo., 
for almost 40 years, died there in 
May. He was connected with the 
Carlinville Glove Co., the Jasper 
Glove Co., and the Enoch Manufac- 
turing Co. Mr. Gross was a member 
of the St. Louis Textile Club. 


THOMAS YANCEY WILLIAMS, 80, vice 
president of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
died at Lancaster, S. C., in June. Mr. 
Williams was also a former South 
Carolina state senator. 


W. BuRNET GOSMAN, 66, died in 
June at his home in New Rochelle, N. 
Y. Mr. Gosman was vice-president of 
Stein Hall & Co., importers and ex- 
porters. He had served as head of the 
firm’s burlap division since 1920, and 
was appointed vice-president last 
year. 


FRANKLIN DOE, assistant secretary 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., 





diéd in June at his home in Rockville 
Center, L. I. He had held the secre- 
taryship of the company for the past 
36 years. 

CHARLES E. CUMMINGS, 79, assistant 
secretary of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Manhattan rubber division, Pas- 
saic, N. J., died in June. Mr. Cum- 
mings had been in the rubber indus- 
try since 1881, and had been assoc- 
iated with his firm over fifty years. 

Mrs. WILLIAM D. ANDERSON, whose 
husband is chairman of the board of 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., 
died last month. She was active in 
church and civic affairs for many 
years. 


Carpenter Heads 
A. S. T. M. for 1946 


Arthur W. Carpenter, manager 
of the testing laboratories of B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
at the annual meeting in Buffalo 
the week of June 24. His term is , 
for 1946-47. He has been active in 
the work of the society for a num- 
ber of years, having been secre- 
tary since 1928. 





TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 


COTTON 





°° RAYON WOOL ° 


SILK * NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of projects related 
to the textile industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, air-condition- 
ing, power and water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


orcehttects and Gn Cg tneers 
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ATLANTA 


NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
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Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


















GREENVILLE S.C 


FALL RIVER, MASS 











RUBBER | 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose ” Rub-Aprons 


Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Sand Roll Covering Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


 RAYBES 


T 












os-MANHATTAN ie 
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RUBBER DIVISION 
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| aE Circular Knitting Machines 

keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
on performing day after*day—with a minimum 
of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton’s 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 








Your inquiry will bring 
full particulars 
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for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


use Clipper Belt Hooks 


Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 

quality wire—-BETTER than ever 

before—produced for our exclu- 

sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 

sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 


and Clipper Belt Lacers: 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 

mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 
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Durable 


Repel-O-Tex-treated fabrics have durable water re- 
pellency. After three washings (at 100°F.) with 0.1% 
soap and 0.05% soda ash, or three dry cleanings (U. S. 
Army Specifications), the spray rating will still be 70 
or better. 


No Baking or After Treatments 

Finished fabrics require no baking or after treatments 
subsequent to jigging, padding or quetsching in 
Repel-O-Tex. They are dried and handled in the 
normal manner, 


Psciresly prepared fabrics, treated according to direc- 
tions, will have. a spray rating of 100 when you use 


REPEL-O-TEX 
D3 and D4* 


These two compounds are used in varying 


combinations, depending on the fibre and fab- 
ric to be treated. A full dip with good im- 

pregnation, as from a deep box, will give 
excellent results in jig, pad or quetsch. 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office 





For Cotton, Rayon and Other Fabrics 


Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 can be used for durable and 
effective water repellency on cotton, viscose, acetate 
and all other textiles. Completely dependable results 
will be consistently obtained when the fabric is prop- 
erly prepared before treatment and the specific use» 
formulae for these compounds are carefully followed. 


Investigate this superior water repellent. 
It’s stain and perspiration resistant, too! 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO e PROVIDENCE © CHARLOTTE 


in Canada: ONYX, OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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is quick and effective 
¢ 


Also a fast wetting agent and 
penetrant for dyeing packages, 


piece goods, skeins and raw stock. 
, @ 


Or wherever fast, even wetting 
rolaloMm ol-Jal-beaobélela Mola -Mmal-14-531°1 a 
@ 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 








How Preventive Maintenance 
Helps Improve Humidification 


When the operating efficiency of your humidifying 
system drops, the cause can frequently be traced to 
slime and lime scale clogging of pipes, spray heads 
and drains. This simple Oakite preventive mainte- 
nance procedure will quickly restore normal hu- 
midifying efficiency. 

First, clean out system thoroughly by circulating a 
solution of Oakite Composition No. 22. Then, from 
time to time, add recommended quantity of Oakite 
Airefiner No. 52 to the make-up water supply. This 
simple water-conditioning treatment effectively 
controls slime ... prevents lime scale from form- 
ing. Further details free on request. 


OCAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Here 
are the 
New 


PRODUC TIMETE® 
3-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS 


that you'll want to install on looms in your mill! They're 





accurate, built for long service, and made with a shutter 
mechanism that absolutely prevents tampering or build up. 


Send now for literature on three, two, and single shift 
Pick Counters and other Textile Counters. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1973 N. Buffum Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


173 Orange Street 
Providence 3, R. I. 

















Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conoda 


OAKITES«“““CLEANING 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN | 
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FOUR TANK CONTINUOUS CRABB or SCOURING 
MACHINE with pressure applied by Pneumatic or 
Hydraulic Cylinders, the last squeeze being of the 
heavy type for extracting. The entering end is fitted 
with Cloth Guiders. 





Single-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased 
thickness of rubber giving longer life and better 
stretch, and fitted with trouble-proof bushings. Also 
made with 3 Bars. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 
Somerville, Mass. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
and Mill Sewing Machines 


Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 
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INCREASED OUTPUT, RELIABILITY 


Automatically 
Controlled 
Tension 


GIVES YOU 


and LOW MAINTENANCE 


WHEN PLANNING YOUR RECONVER- 
SION, REMEMBER THESE VITAL LINKS 
IN YOUR CHAIN OF PRODUCTION. 


Whether driven from long or short centers, 
with group or individual drives—your ma- 
chines are most reliably belted with 
TANNATE flat leather. 


Tannate flat belt short center drives as- 
sure correct belt tension at all times—re- 
gardless of load, centers or unusual condi- 
tions; proper tension is automatically main- 
tained. This means longer service life for 
your equipment. Adjustments can be made 
if necessary while the drive is running: pro- 
duction goes on smoothly without interrup- 
tion. 


Tannate leather belting has very high coeffi- 
cient of friction and great pliability that 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 35 n. sixtu st. PHILA. 6, PA. 
Established 1702 NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 


RHOADS 
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helps keep your machines running at full 
capacity; this means increased output at 
lowered unit cost. It has high tensile 
strength which contributes toward increased 
service life, and lower end cost for your 
belting. 


Tannate is treated to resist moisture, oil and 
weak acids: it stays on the job requiring lit- 
tle maintenance. 

Let us help you get the most from your 


machines — with Tannate flat leather 
belting. 
















SHORT CENTER DRIVE 
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traveler life. 





RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Smooth as a Pp alt of P. zetty Cyes “ry BS 


| There are hidden qualities in 
’ Ws Ragan Spinning and Twister rings 

i fe that give top performance, bet- 
ter yarn, more production, smooth- 

er tension and longer ring and 





3% 


The design and finish of the ring 
is the secret of the smooth, float- 
ing motion of the traveler. 


--- Atlanta, Georgia 






















»HARTEX 


i QUALITY CHEMICALS 


MART FOR EVERY PHASE OF 
T \ 
















TEXTILE PROCESSING 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY © NEW YORK CITY 
























We Manufecture All Types of 


TEXTILE APRONS 


* 
We Rebulid All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PHONE 3-9831 
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BOX 1245 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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KNOXALL 
ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1868 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Ww. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
108 Pincerest Ave, Desatur, Gs. 785 W. Cremont dws. Atendale, W. J. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 
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RALPH GOSSETT 
1S Auguste Strest 
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DRYING PRINT GOODS 
with 

RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 

BURNERS 


FASTER DRYING—BETTER DRYING 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
455 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 





9 out OF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 





A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 





An opportunity for the returned - 
veteran to share in the Payroll — 
Plan’s varied benefits. 





Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Counchl 
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; | Established ry xy 
os MERROW 
g HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 


FITTED 


With thousands of sizes, 
circles and styles on hand, 
we should have the one 
you need. Let us fit one or 
more to your rings. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
J. R. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C 
H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, N. Carolina 
TALLERES COGHLAN 








Munro, F. C. Est. Argentina 
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Send for Illustrated Catalog o 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 


now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


f Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 


121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 











For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2808S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A. 
—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 6. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
































TRUCKS @ BARRELS @ TRAYS 


BOXES e BASKETS 


Write to Spartanburg, S. C., branch or nearest factory for 
catalogue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vul- 
canized Fibre Hollow Ware. 


CONTINENTAL- IAMOND 
=e... @> COMPANY 


PARTANBURG 
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ased on the performance of Whitin- 
Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders 
in hundreds of mills, under all conditions, we 
are convinced that an installation of these 
remarkable winders could definitely be to 
your benefit! 

Their speed (3500 to 5000 RPM), their 
versatility (rewinds cotton, wool, worsted, 
rayon, plastics, etc.), their adaptability (winds 











on all types and sizes of bobbins up to 101/") 
and general all-around operation has built 
up for them an enviable reputation among 
mill men. Repeat installations in mill after 
mill is definite proof of their acceptance. 

Why shouldn’t you also benefit by their 
performance? 

Write for additional information or 


descriptive literature. 





Whitin-Schweiter Winder installation at Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Company, Northbridge, Mass. 


Lip, Ty 








WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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iT PAYS TO 


Cushion-Mount 


YOUR LOOMS 
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NO BOLTS=NO FLOOR DAMAGE 
FEWER MACHINE REPAIRS 


When You Use GENUINE UNISORB 


There’s no drilling or boring or damaging floors whea 
you cushion-mount looms on genuine Unisorb pads. It’s 
simple, quick and inexpensive. A special cement securely 
binds the Unisorb to the machine feet and the floor — 





permanent set absolutely prevents any riding of the | 


machine, 


By controlling vibration with Unisorb — you will realize 
further dividends through the saving in machine repairs 
and reduction in shut-down hours; through greater pro- 
duction from speedier operation; through increased 
efficiency in quieter surroundings; through the reduction 
of building maintenance costs. 


Unisorb does not deteriorate with age or use, nor are its 
isolation characteristics affected by oil, gasoline or water. 
Send for samples and complete information. 





EL 7@ AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 
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LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER 
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THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit. 
ales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis. 
Southern Representative: Industrial Sepey Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusetts ; 


Jackson, Michigan. 
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..e IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 














20 years 






without 
a drink— 


ROUe OILLESS 
sialic 
VAYNE Jl PHILADET] 
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DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 


Combining high 
with controlled 


range, } d 
are made in gra 


needs exactl y! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


soil-suspending me 


st over a wide 
oN TEXTILE SILICATES 


es to meet your parti 


cular 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PCNNSYLVANIA 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 


Plants at CINCINNATI 


* JERSEY CITY - 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


































ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 
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LONE PRI. 


@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials.. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas. En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 
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STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 








TROUT DAGNONETORE THEN 


SUL 














All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 














HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
SIZING « PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS © ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 200.5 


4 
TILE CHEMICALS 
148 es STREET * ATLARTA 
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Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


L. J. CASTILE 


F. M. WALLACE C. C. SWITZER 


Birmingham 9, Alabama Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Charlotte 3, North Carolina 
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A planned program of preventive mainte- 
nance has been standard practice for years 
in most progressive mills. Today, shortages 
of basic raw materials make this long term 
planning . . . this programing of mill main- 
tenance . . . vitally necessary more than 
ever before, if production schedules are to 
be met. 


By maintaining a close check on your ma- 
chinery, by estimating your needs as far in 
advance as possible, and by ordering in 
quantities for periodic shipments, you can 
help prevent sudden, crippling breakdowns 


Phoebe Krad 


To Smart Mill Men This Makes Sense.. 


and be assured of a steady flow of replace- 
ment parts. And... 


S mecify Henderson! 


Henderson Quality-Controlled gray iron, 
semi-steel and bronze castings are the re- 
sult of closely-supervised, modern molding 
and melting practices, accurate machining 
to a guaranteed fit is a feature of all 
Henderson precision - built replacement 
parts. Henderson engineering and manufac- 
turing “know how" is based on over a Quar- 
ter of a Century of service to the Textile 


Industry. 
s CoALs 


FOUNDRY € MACHINE CO. ee TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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CONG By BALIN Parssts 


LARGEST L/NE BUILT 1 OSA’ 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yor. 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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CHEMICALS FoR || PLURAMINE S 100% 
Outstanding detergent and wetting agent for 


SIZING e REDUCING scouring and sanforizing. Hard water resistant, 
DESIZING e WETTING highest concentration. Liquid form. 


STRIPPING e FINISHING Ask for sample and literature. 
KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ROHW & HAAS COMPANY FF KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WIiSHINGTON SOL ARE, PHILADELPH (4 e” 4 


f the Textile, Leather and other industries , . 
ee : Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
USS Hzymes 


synthetic insecticides 



































An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equi with modern machinery and 

of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
U. S. "Bevel Edge" anti-friction trav- your printi ¥j 


elers safeguard yarn quality, and pro- 
mote maximum production through 


smoother running. oe Zz the — We have built a reputation that is 
a prove Lon etagamag known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


: a loading up of travelers on cotton. 
ess fly waste on woolen. 

, Minimite split ends on rayon, and silk. 
Much lower end breakage—frequently 8%o 10 fewer per hour. We are more than ready to answer any 


. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


U. S. Travelers are made and stocked in ALL styles. question that relates to your printing 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — PROMPT SERVICE CALLS prob % 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. inten nh sais poe 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasure: on eo be at mame card 
Providence, Rhode Island 2 & Seay : 


“U. S.” Men Give-you Prompt Service! The A. ]. Showalter Co. 


W. P. eer gyro H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 782—Phone 303 : 
ND—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone 478 Printers aad ‘Pubisabors 


TG MAYMAR Pinaddiehte Be “7234 Tri 1488 
M. L. BOLTON—West x . | : 
H. R, FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone Dalton © e ° ° . e . o . + . Georgia 
c. W. SMITH—H. 5. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR. eimodnene 0100 
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Strong and durable because they’re metal 
» - - Corrosion resistant because they’re 
stainless steel, these Hubbard spools or 
bobbins hold maintenance and replace- 


ment costs to a minimum. 


Electro-welded construction assures 
maximum strength for true-running long 
life. Non-absorption of dyes and easy 
cleaning are important advantages re- 


sulting from stainless steel. 


Information of Hubbard stainless steel 
spools or bobbins and related products 


available upon request. @ 


Hubbard Spool Company 
1627 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Have YOU checked your travelers lately? 
Is this smallest item of your manufacturing 
equipment doing its vitally important job 
smoothly, efficiently, economically? 


CARTER TRAVELERS are made with a 
thorough knowledge and keen appreciation 
of the important part they play in the pro- 
duction of quality yarns... Their absolute 
uniformity of weight, temper and shape is 
the result of a scientifically controlled man- 
ufacturing process backed by a completely 
equipped chemical, physical and micro- 
scopic laboratory. 


The technical staff of this modern labora- 
tory is charged with the analysis of raw 
materials, the control of all fabricating pro- 
cesses and the maintenance of exhaustive 
research—essential factors in the high qual- 
ity of CARTER TRAVELERS— important 
contributions to the production of the best 
yarns and the finest fabrics. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DiviSitOn OF 
INC 


A. B. CARTER, 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 


REPRESENTATIVES 






me 








C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SoutH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
aS, HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WeiitincTon St., TORONTO 1, CANADA | 
1912 Manufacturers of Spools ard Related Products | 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Grittin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt. Union Mille N.C. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT, President 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
bake Me) osbatel (-m Oro Me baler 


1237 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


MOLL LLL LL @ HIST @ LTE 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


PLP @ LUO LTE eri nnniT¢ 


XATO LLL @ HELPP @ LILLE TELE @ LITTLE @LUELELLELELUE@ LEER @ LARGE LEP PAPEL Ce PLE ERLE se 











Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained 


tative to make a survey of 


represen- 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 











m™ BLEACHERIES 
WATER > 
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GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA 





KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
STEAM POWER PLANTS 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - 
* STEAM UTILIZATION - 


WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 











DRUMMOND SOAP 


NOW AVAILABLE 
in Glakes 


EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS | SUDS BETTER 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 


FLAKES new as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textile industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn’t get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
go wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
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WY ESTUFFS 


CCQ 


CHEMICALS 
















Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
and 


Chemical Specialties 
for the 
Textile Industry 
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DENDAB Ta 
p PRESSURE VESSELS FOR TERIILE LIQUips 





Long and wide experience in the design and all types of processing vessels—in stainless clad 
fabrication of bleaching kiers, starch kettles, and steel, Monel metal, special alloy steels and kin- 
vats and vessels of all types for the textile in- dred materials, with riveted joints and electri- 
dustry, enables us to offer you superior service cally welded. 


on these products. Submit your problems to our Engineering de- 
Our facilities provide for the construction of partment—or write for a copy of "Tank Talk." 


R.D. e MFG. CO. 


Niewnan(sa. 
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o help increase 


“"Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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TEXTILE BEATHERT ine OE 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
















Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or _—_—_-©9t Slightly more than ordinary 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster leathers—BUT they 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 

resists steam, 2% caustic solution and : SAVE MONEY 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. | BEC AUSE— 


Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 


tails of our trial offer. ) : ; 
- 1. They last many times longer. 
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LIQUID PORCELAI, 
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TR Re ces % RESULT: 
. Kee my GREATER 
NET PROFITS 


2. They cause fewer holdups in 
production. 






3. They produce fewer 
seconds” in materials. 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Ce., Windsor, Canada 
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Stainless 
steel equipment 
for more 
profitable textile 
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Send for folder '"'3 for 
5”—showing Blick- 
man Stainless Steel 
Dyeing Equipment. 


S. BLICKMAN, INC 


207 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye 
boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, hoods and tanks, 
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CORN STARCHES, y, 2 <-> CEDAR RAPIDS, es 
NEW YORK, N. ¥- uta, GA °°" SPARTANBUR: © 
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ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


TERMACO 


SPOOLS 


SPECIALISTS 
CONES wooD 





Je Yerrell Machine Co..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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b USED BY LEADING 
“MILLS HERE AND 
IN NINETEEN FOREIGN 


“COUNTRIES © 


MACHINE WORKS 
Unchecked loss from oil spots cuts | 
deeply into production. 7 out of 10 
mills avoid this loss by using NON- es | 
FLUID OIL—the dripless, wasteless lu- Sica eee Be ne ee 
bricant—in addition get dependable lu- 
brication that protects machines and 
keeps up steady operation. 


Besides saving its own cost many times 
over by preventing oil damage—NON- | 
FLUID OIL also saves on lubricant and | 
application cost. Tests prove that NON- : 
FLUID OIL lasts 3 to 5 times longer | 


than ordinary oil and need be applied 
less often than other lubricants. Send 
for instructive bulletin. 





for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. % | 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. Assures rapid, dependable 

de-sizing. | 

WAREHOUSES: ) 

Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, S.C. @ Charlotte, N. C. ® | 

Providence, R. |. @ Chicago, Ill. @ St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit, Mich. Our technical staff always at | 

| 


your service. 











NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





TUCLEDDE RROD OT DER GOR OTORESE 











5 i. 
NOR FLUID ONL 5 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. | 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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Stainless 
steel equipment 
for more 
profitable textile 


EN 


Send for folder ‘'3 for 
5”—showing Blick- 
man Stainless Steel 
Dyeing Equipment. 


S$. BLICKMAN, Inc 


207 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye 
boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, hoods and tanks, 
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Fe Yerrell Machine Co..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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. USED BY LEADING 
MILLS HERE AND 
IN NINETEEN FOREIGN 
meet COUNTRIES 






Unchecked loss from oil spots cuts 
deeply into production. 7 out of 10 
mills avoid this loss by using NON- 7 oieeeiaiiiitle “ : 
FLUID OIL—the dripless, wasteless lu- es © ae & POR 5 ee 
bricant—in addition get dependable lu- 
brication that protects machines and 
keeps up steady operation. 


Besides saving its own cost many times 
over by preventing oil damage—NON- 
FLUID OIL also saves on lubricant and 
application cost. Tests prove that NON- 
FLUID OIL lasts 3 to 5 times longer 


than ordinary oil and need be applied 


less often than other lubricants. Send — 
for instructive bulletin. ; for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. ° 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, S.C. @ Charlotte, N. C. ® 
Providence, R. 1. @ Chicago, Ill. @ St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Our technical staff always at 


your service. 











NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NLY. 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


: 180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- . ‘ 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
oa Rn Mag, a FS =s = aha nak —_ per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
Per Inch er fash COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
5 Rare $6.00 30 inches $4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
; oe OO CORI ATE:, oe. at a 1a eR isha RS aan or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches 5.00 200 or more inches__-_~-~ 3.75 only. 











Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 











POSITION WANTED 


Assistant superintendent or purchasing 
agent for cotton mill. Age 29, have sell- 
ing job and wish to make change. 5 years 
on grey and colored goods. 3 years textile 
engineering Clemson. MHonorably  dis- 
charged veteran. Address Box 881, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED POSITION WANTED 
COTTON YARNS fon fin weave foom. "16 years. practical 


experience in weaving, loom fixing, super- 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices vising, Jacquards, Sebbies, Draper and 
C&K looms. Complete esigning courses 

EASTERN YARN COMPANY in pinion em te Address Box 883, 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. | c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Textile Chemist for new textile plant in 
North Carolina. Young graduate chemist 
preferred. Needed for control of sizes, 
oils, tints, research. Good future. Write 
Box 880, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 









TEXTILE MACHINERY 




















PERSONNEL MANAGER 


a years in personnel work; also 
experience in training, sales and 
office management. 


CARTER W. FRIEND 
2416 Cameron Mills Road Alexandria, Va. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


DOMESTIC - FOREIGN — 
LIQUIDATIONS 


APPRAISALS 
MILL PROPERTIES 














SHUTTLE GUARD 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 


A new type shuttle guard which closes 
shuttle in has just been patented. Ready for 
manufacture. Open fer sale ou or on 
royalty basis. In operation at Mexia tile Mill, 
Mexia, Texas. If interested contact P. O. Box 
52, Mexia, Texas. 


John Marshall 
_ of Fall River. 


315 GRANITE BLOCK P. ©. BOX 815 FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Telephones: 6-8217, 6-8218 





























POSITION WANTED 


Carding or carding and spinning overseer. 
Can handle superintendent of small mill. 
Over 15 years as overseer or superintend- 
ent. Can furnish best references. Will go 
anywhere. Address Box 882, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you 
desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your 
business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement en this page of COTTON? Its 
16,560 copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents 





and heads of departments throughout the industry. 








WANTED 


Card roem overseer for carded yurn mill. 
Experience and good references required. 
Good pay and opportunities. Address Box 
879, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


Note the rates above and send 
in your advertisement teday. 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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FOR SALE 


1—Flock Stencil Print machine, 
complete with extra flock, sten- 
ceils, etc. 
1—Proctor & Schwartz 4-Unit Air- 
lay Dryer. 
1—V.V. 40’ Tenter Frame, 60”, 
with M. & W. 8. 8. clips. 
1—National revolving stick loop 
er, 86”. 
2—Butterworth hydraulic Calen- 
ders, 100 and tons, complete 
with Accum. and motors. 
20—C & K 76” Heavy Duck Looms. 
1—Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—V.V. 50” Vacuum Extractor. 
8—V.V. 4’ 8.8. Dye Becks, com- 
plete with motors and drives. 
1—P &S 84” Pin Dryer. 
2—S-D 22 and 20-arm skein dye- 
ing machines. 
3—K&W mone! lined skein dyers. 
"ae Hunter No. 10 Fulling 


8. 
8—Universal No. 90 and No. 50 
Winders. 
3—K&G & V.V. 60” Rubber Lined 
Hxtractors. 
1—V.V. 42” Copper Lined Extrac- 


tor. 

350—Draper Model E & K 45” RS. 
Looms. 

80—F & J Tape Driven Twisters, 
4%” rin 


g. 
14—Copper Cans, 84”, 90”-100”. 
15—New 8.8. Cans, 66” face, com- 
—_ with motor and drive. 
1—Hunter Stock Dryer with auto- 
matic feed. 
1—36” Fearnaught Picker. 





33-41 Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





LIQUIDATION 











RAYON FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


consisting of Jiggs, Quetsch, Semi- 
Decator, Calendar, Examining and 
Measuring Machine. Tenter ame. 


40 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING 
MACHINES 
10 cut to 12 cut, 10” to 16”, 8 feed. 








1—Devine Autoclave, 1000 Gal. 


Capacity 
2—Van Vlaanderen Button 
Breakers 
1—Hoey Tenter Chain 
1—Van Vlaanderen 60” Convey- 
or dryer 
1—National Loop Dryer, 24’ long, 
84” wide. 
2—Print machine motors 
3—Van Vlaanderen Quetsches 
2—50” Calender Rolls 
7—60” Rubber-covered rolls 
o—James Hunter squeeze rolls 
1—16” Squeeze Roll 
34—Veeder-Root Pick counters 
l1—Kemp automatic gas system 
1—RBF 50” Dye Jigg 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


4—-Textile Dye Jiggs 

1—Textile 2 roll embossing cal- 
ender 

1—Lot Bronze machine gears 

i—Iron 60 gallon kettle 

1—G.E. Electric flow meter 

1—Textile Heavy duty mangle, 
45” wide 

2—Worthington steam pumps 

1—No.'1 Nash Pump 

4—H & T Horizontal Water Fil- 
ters 

1—Permutit Single Water Soft- 
ener, Saturating, Steel and 
Storage Tanks 

2—Beamers, 50” 

1—3 roll finishing calender, 52” 

4—-Double cylinder teasel Gigs, 
80” 


2—Steaming machines, 80” width 


CORTLANDT 7-1591 














Commission Warping and Slashing 


so Th incase Gita Ales beaming, ball wamine 
quilling. eonimg and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
?. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 








J 








POSITION WANTED 


Draper . also on Jacquard 
Age 41. Sober and reliable. Can furnish 
resemmendation. Address Bex 865, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 





ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 


“WILL IT PAY 


TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 


TODAY'S unusual industrial conditions may well justify you in turn- 
ing your business—FOR CASH—to new management. As 
a reputable operating organization of long experience, with substantial 
capital, we can bring opportunity for increased company expansion and 
greater profit ... while you are relieved of heavy expense and worry. 
Personnel held intact whenever possible. 
@ ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1223—1474 B'way, N. Y. 























PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

















JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-5616 
10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass 








ATTENTION— 
YARN MILLS 


Knitting mill, making polo 
shirt fabrics and others, 25,000 
lbs. a week capacity, good sales 
staff, interested in forming fab- 
rics department with cotton 
spinner making from 18/1 to 
24/1 natural or colors, combed 
or carded. Address Box 866, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 
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A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
| Fizaee 


tive in hard water. acid, or alkaline baths. 


exceptionally high detergent value. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DYE-BATH ASSISTANT 


Wetting Agent ... Dyeing Assistant ... Water 
Normalizer .. . Produces Brighter Shades . 
For All Fabrics. 


Eftective in hard water, acid or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








MORE AND BETTER 


Efficient travelers are designed to furnish necessary drag on the yarn, 
guide the yarn. as it winds on the bobbin, and help impart twist to 
the yarn. The Dary Ring Traveler performs these functions more effi- 
ciently, for better spinning and twisting. 


See the friendly Dary Representative in your area now. You need no 
introduction to him or to his superior product, Dary Ring Travelers. 


Remember, there is a Dary Ring Traveler for every spinning or 
twisting purpose. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 4 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ........ . 167 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. ....142 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 136 
Alemite Division ...........-. ° 
Bee GORE §cebeccccntces 132 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 11 
Althouse Chemical Co. ......163 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. ........ ° 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... . 


American Air Filter Co., Inc... 
American Aniline Products, 

eS oe eer ee, Te 37 
American Associated Consult- 

Oe in Ss 6 is cia ie ole 4 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 

CRG Biiveés nccbacseweess 35 
American Magnesium Corp. ..139 
American Moistening Co. .... 40 


American Monorail Co. ...... 83 
American Paper Tube Co. ....218 
American Steel & Wire Co. ... * 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 91 
Amplex Division of Chrysler 
end pee abe sedans ous 

SE a, ven bod b 60 <8 oe 0s 115 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...203 
ABIGVS EPEUIGOOM 2 cscs cvecvcs 125 
Arkansas Company, Inc. .... 24 
Ee a ae er 129 
Armstrong Cork Co. 22 and 23 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. ..... ° 
Ashworth Bros., Imc. ........ ad 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ...... 217 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ..204 
Atwood Division ..sssccvscecs 187 
Augusta Chemical Co. ...... 209 
Automatic Transportation Co. * 
Dn) ec 6 ke se ches s's 191 
B 

CN ES Pee eee bd 
Baker & Adamson Div. ...... * 
Barber-Colman Co. .......... 145 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * 
Becco Sales Corp. .......+.- ad 
Best & Oo., Edward H. ....198 
Birch Brothers, Imc. .....-0- 196 
Dee.” En We 6s eee} one 212 
meme GCoe., GROFEOS ...-c0e ten 211 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 157 
Brinton Co., ae Fee Pee 193 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... ad 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. .. 
Burkart Schier Chemical Co.. .216 
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Caleo Chemical Division .... 47 


Cameron Machine Co. ........ ° 
Carbomatic Corporation ...... a 
Carborundum Co. ....42 and 43 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp... 

SERS SS FEF FETS 

er ae. Mh. de bese whe con 207 
en ce ee eee ic oven ee a 
Clark Tructractor Div. ...... 134 


Classified Ads ....214 and 215 
Cleveland Tramrail Division.. 26 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 50 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ...... 194 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Oo. ...... 157 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

Ga aa i NS eo ° 
Ge. Be e., Be Di cecisves 209 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ..177 
Columbia Chemical Division. . 5 


Columbia Steel Co. .......... 
Columbia Supply Co. ...... 7 
Commercial Factors Corpora- 
Per Ae Inside Front Cover 
Consolidated Products Co., 
Fee eee ee Sane 215 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 
RT ae Pe SST. eaarae 200 
Corn Products Sales Oo. .... * 
Crane Company ............ 30 
Ceeereee. meee, Gs ce eicese 199 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
SS Oe oe ee a 119 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. . 
D 
i Te, BO. owes «bund 149 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 216 


s  meeeee Pee 66.64.0686 08 58 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 
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Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 204 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
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oo 2 SS Oe: eee * 
DoG@ese Mie. Corp. i....-..... . 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. .... * 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Dowicide Div:) ....... * 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Magnesium Div.) ..... 101 
Draper Corporation ........ l 
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Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ...... 204 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. I. (Dyestuff Di- 

ee eee ee 18 
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Inc., E. IL. (Electrochem- 
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Economy Baler Co. ........ 206 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. ...... * 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. ..103 
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Fatnir Bearing Oo. ....ccccce ad 
Federal Electric Prod. Co. .... * 
Felters Company .......... 203 
Finnell System, ‘Inc. ........ ad 
Fitzgerald, James E. ....... 215 
Se We 90 oc oes. 0 a0 60 e 
Foster Machine Co. ......... ° 
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Franklin Process Co. ...... 17 
Friend, Carter W. ...c.ccces 214 
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Gardner-Denver Co. ........ 32 
Gastonia Brush Oo. ........ ° 
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Gaylord Container Corp. .... 33 
General Chemical Co. ........ e 
General..Ceal.-Oev.-<-0wwwes so 149 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 201 


General Electric Co. (Lamps). 20 
General Electric Co. (Motors). * 
Georgia Power » peekion one 60 
Gilmer Co. Division, L. H... * 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... * 
Graton & Knight Co. ...... ad 
Greenville Steel & Fdy. Co. .. * 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 45 
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H & B American Machine 
Co 


Hart Products Corp. ........ 198 
REGRCOEe EUR Obs 2c ccéeces 215 
Henderson Fdy & Mch. Co. ..205 
Hermias Machine Oo. ........ e 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
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Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred.. * 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 95 
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Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 31 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. ...... 44 
Hubbard Spool Co. ........207 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney . .200 
Hyatt Bearings Div. ........ 39 
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Jenkins Metal Shop ........ 18 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... 27 
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Sonoco Products Co. ........ 146 
Southern Belting Co. ...... 141 
Southern Shuttles Div. ...... e 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ....135 
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Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co.. .126 
Standard Fabricators, Inc. ..111 
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Standard Pressed Steel Co. 143 
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placing worn, 


WORN RINGS. 
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RINGS FOR 
SPINNING AND 
TWISTING EVERY 

TEXTILE FIBRE 


Happy Ending 


inject new life into your 
production picture by re- 
wavy rings 
with new easy starting, 
smooth running, high polish 









SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


“POOUHETEREUEAPONNOORGOOTED iis ntiraeDeneLDERLpeL el cer eeER EpeateegepeneneenerS secerteneere 





REG CoO. 
wister Rings since 1873 











DON’T FIGHT 


With Employees 
GET 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


with 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 





» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full information 
sent without obligation. Write today . . . 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 
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For Wool and Worsted 
Ring Spinning 
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Fen package ring spinning machines represent power consumption on the machine; perfect bal- 


a notable milestone in the modernization of ance reduces spindle vibration, and perfect spin- 


the woolen and worsted industry and A.P.T. Yarn 







Carriers are contributing much to their efficiency. 
When used by sale yarn mills these carriers 


often eliminate the need of rewinding for ship- 


dle cling eliminates slippage. Their resistance to 
splitting, splintering, chipping and distortion, 
even in high, humid temperatures, assures long, 


efficient life. 





What can A.P.T. Yarn Carriers contribute to 
YOUR progress? Why not find out? 


ment, due to their light weight and compara- 
tively low cost. Their light weight also reduces 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 WOONSOCKET, R. I., U. S. A. 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P.O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C.; 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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CONTROL UNIT 
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Conveniently-packaged, space-sav- 
ing VxS Drives are available in 
either Rotating or Electronic Sys- 
tems or a combination of both sys- 
tems. Can be built right into many 
types of textile mill equipment. 


RELIANCE 


vVx$ 


DRIVE 





RELIANCE*5:MOTORS 


— . - - 
anes S 











fo meet the requirements of 


RODUCTION 
...with RELIANCE V+S DRIVE 


V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from 
A-c. Circuits, saves money in every textile mill it enters. It offers 
an unlimited range of stepless speed changes with amazingly 
smooth acceleration and deceleration. Speeds controlled the 
V*S way match requirements exactly at every point of textile 


processing—with flow of production increased as a result. 


Other V*S performance features can help you step up quan- 
tity and quality of output. Its starting, stopping or reversing 
from nearby or remote control stations, for example. Also 
the way in which it can maintain proper tension automati- 
cally. Write today for Bulletin 311—the money-saving story 
of V*S Drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1085 ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati © Denver * Detroit © Gary * Greenville * Houston 
Kalamazoo * Kansas City * Knoxville * Los Angeles * Milwavkee * Minneapolis * New Orleans 


New York °* Philadelphia °* Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * Rockford, lll. © St. Lovis © San Francisco 
Seattle * Syracuse © Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 


“Motor-Drive 1s 
More Than Power” 
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this is Mat 


this is reducing 


as found in VATROLITE* 


(granular reducing agent) 


Dust does make a difference in a reducing agent. Ask any 

user of VATROLITE, the concentrated Sodium Hydrosulphite 
that’s not-too-coarse, not-too-fine. He’ll tell you the extreme 
granular uniformity of VATROLITE eliminates any risk of dusting. 
And no matter how he uses VATROLITE . . . for stripping color 
from cotton and rayon fabrics . .. as a reducing agent in vat dyeing 
... for removing rust stains... he'll tell you VATROLITE 

handles easily — without skin irritation from dust 

particles. VATROLITE is amazingly free from dust! 

Yet, this is just one of the superior qualities of VATROLITE. 
There’s its high stability: if kept dry, VATROLITE retains its high 
reducing strength over long periods. There’s its 

slow decomposition, which assures cleaner looking, 

more even dyeing. There’s Royce’s strict manufacturing control, 
insuring day-in-day-out uniformity ...to give you 

consistently excellent results. 

And there’s a Royce representative near you who'll be glad 

to help with your particular problem. Contact him today and 

benefit from his years of experience with textile chemicals. 

Get a generous sample of VATROLITE and try it on your own work. 
Once you’ve seen its concentrated power at work — and seen how easily it 


handles— you'll probably say “VATROLITE is my reducing agent” 


... 4rom then on! 
gC 
liza \\\ 
S S 
Dich 


ROYCE GHEMICAL CO. 
@ ws 
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